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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE BIBLE.* 

Dr. CARTER has supplied in this volume one more instance 

of the truth of Matthew Arnold’s saying that while “others 

abide our question,” Shakespeare is “free.” The object Dr. 

Carter has at heart is to prove that Shakespeare was a 

Puritan, and in this, which is his second endeavour in that 

direction, he approaches the problem through the subsidiary 

question as to the particular Bible used by the poet. Can it 
be discovered by an examination of Scriptural references in 
the plays whether the version of the Bible Shakespeare used 
was Puritan, Anglican, or Roman Catholic? Dr. Carter 
considers that he has proved Shakespeare’s use of the Puritan 

Bible, that made by the Genevan exiles, and published soon 

after the accession of Elizabeth. This was the most popular 

of all the translations—it is said to have passed through 
two hundred editions between 1560 and 1616—its popularity 
being due partly to the liberal annotation in the margin, 
of course in the sense of Calvin, and partly to the substi- 
tution of the Latin for the Gothic letter and the division 
of the chapters into verses. The convenience of this 
arrangement, we may be sure, would carry it into houses 
where its Calvinistic glosses would be less appreciated ; 
so that even if it could be proved that Shakespeare was 
in the habit of reading the Genevan version, it would not be 
the same thing as proving him a Calvinist. What were the 
alternatives? The only competitors of the Genevan Bible 
until King James’s version appeared in 1611 were, first, the 
“Great Bible” produced under the auspices of Cranmer and 
Thomas Cromwell, of which a number of handy editions, 
slightly smaller than the Genevan in size, appeared between 
1581 and 1589; the Bishops’ Bible, a large folio published in 
1568, and appointed for reading in churches; and the Roman 
Catholic version, of which the New Testament was printed at 
Rheims in 1582, and the complete Bible at Douay in 1609. 
This and King James’s Bible did not appear until Shake- 
speare’s literary life was nearly over; so that the edition he 
used must have been either the Genevan, the Bishops’, or the 
Rheims Testament, unless he used all three or none at all. 
For there is the possibility that, like some Englishmen to-day, 
Shakespeare drew what knowledge he had of the Bible from 
the passages heard in church, whether in Lesson, or Epistle 
and Gospel. 

But before discussing this question it will be interesting to 
see how Dr. Carter has arrived at his conclusion that Shake- 
speare used the Genevan Bible. The most striking instance 
he gives of what looks like a quotation is a passage from the 
tournament scene in Richard IT. (I. i. 174) :— 

“Richard. Give me his gage. Lions make leopards tame. 

Norfolk, Yes, but not change his spots.” 
Here every one will allowa reference to Jeremiah xiii. 23; but 
few are likely to know that every version before the Genevan, 
and the Bishops’ Bible afterwards, reads “ cat o’ mountain” 
for “leopard.” The conclusion, therefore, seems to follow 
that Shakespeare is quoting the Genevan version. But that 
conclusion really does not follow at all necessarily. A 
dramatist’s use of such a phrase in a repartee implies that its 
point would be recognised by the audience; so that we are 
bound to suppose that the impossibility of a leopard changing 
his spots had reached the status of a proverb. It is found in 
Lyly’s Euphues (1578), and it would be interesting to dis- 
cover whether it occurs in the same form before the date of 
the Genevan version (1560). Anyhow, there is interval enough 
between 1560 and the date of Richard II. (1594) for the sentence 
to have become proverbial in that form. But that Shakespeare 
was familiar with both versions would appear from his refer- 
ence in The Tempest (IV. 262), “ more pinch-spotted make them 
than pard or cat o’ mountain.” A second of Dr. Carter's 


* 





Shakespeare and the Holy Scripture: with the Version he Used. By Thomas 


instances which at the first glance may appear telling ig 
the phrase “amendment of life” in Prince Hal’s retort 
to Falstaff, “I see a good amendment of life in thee” 
(1 Henry IV., I. ii. 114); because “amendment of life” ig 
the constant translation in the Genevan version of the word 
which our version translates “repentance” and the Rheims 
version “penance.” But, then, if the term “amendment of 
life” had come to be recognisedly Puritan, there would be 
dramatic point in its use here ; and apart from that, repentance 
is not the same thing as amendment of life, and the one word 
could not in this place be substituted for the other. Shake- 
speare is quite content to use the word “repentance” when 
repentance is what he means. It is clear, therefore, that the 
only kind of references upon which we can safely rely to prove 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with the Genevan Bible will be those 
where there can be no suspicion of the phrase being in current 
use, and where it has no especial dramatic propriety. Of such 
more ordinary phrases Dr. Carter brings forward a good 
many, but all that we have examined have proved entirely 
inconclusive. To begin with, most of the words and phrases 
which Dr. Carter asserts to be peculiar to the Genevan Bible 
are found also in the Bishops’ Bible, which he has not taken 
the trouble to examine. It would seem incredible, if it 
were not the fact, that a scholar whose thesis is to prove 
Shakespeare’s use of one book rather than two others 


likely one of the two, for the Bishops’ Bible is the Bible 
whose phrases Shakespeare would have been accustomed 
to in church. But one has only to go through the list 
of select instances in Dr. Carter’s preface to discover that he 
has not taken this elementary precaution. The first phrase 
which he traces to the Genevan version is “the field of 
Golgotha and dead men’s skulls”; but “the place of dead 
men’s skulls” is also found in the Bishops’ Bible, and in the 
Liturgical Gospel for Good Friday; “ parti-coloured,” used 


in the Genevan, but in the Great Bible, and both “partie” 
and “coloured” are found separately in the Bishops’ Bible. 
The phrases “Peace and be still,” “to have on a wedding- 
garment,” “to give place to the devil,” all said by Dr. Carter 
to be peculiar to Geneva, are all to be found in the Bishops’ 
Bible. The phrase “to pluck up the tares” is in the Gospel 
for the fifth Sunday after Epiphany. That is to say, Shake- 
speare might have become familiar with all these Biblical 
expressions without ever seeing a copy of the Puritan Bible, 
Dr. Carter’s indifference to the Bishops’ Bible amounts at 
times almost to “ judicial blindness.” For example, he writes 
in the preface thus :— 

“In Love’s Labour’s Lost there is a quip which gains additional 
point from a knowledge of the Bible. Armado says :— 

‘Green indeed is the colour of lovers: but to have a love of 
that colour, methinks, Samson had small reason for it. He surely 
affected her for her wit.’ 

Moth. It was so, sir, she had a green wit. 
A ‘green wit’ was a common expression of the time, but in 
reference to Delilah having a green wit and Samson having 
small reason for a love of that colour, the point of the allusion 
is best appreciated when we remember that it was with green 
cords that Samson was bound. The Authorised, Judges, xvi. 7: 
‘If they bind me with seven green withs that were never dried,’ 
and the Genevan gives: ‘Brought her seven green cordes that 
were not dry, and she bound him therewith.’ ” 
Here Dr. Carter has before his eyes, nay, calls attention 
to, the expression “green wit,” which is an obvious play on 
“green withs.” If “ green withs” occurred only, as he seems 
to think, in the Authorised Version of 1611, how could 
Shakespeare in Love’s Labour's Lost have punned upon it? It 
follows that the expression must have been used in an earlier 
version; and, as a matter of fact, it is found in the Bishops’ 
Bible. Another passage in the same play might have led our 
author to consideration. Biron says (IV. iii. 361) :-—~ 
“Let us once lose our oaths, to find ourselves. 

Or else we lose ourselves, to keep our oaths, 

It is religion to be thus forsworn : 

For charity itself fulfils the law, 

And who can sever love from charity ? ” 
The maker of this speech, Biron or Shakespeare, must have 
been accustomed to speak of the Christian virtue as charity 
rather than love, for he says that love is a form of charity, 
Now, as Dr. Carter very truly, but not very aptly, points oub 
in his note on the place, “the Puritans always maintained 





Carter, London: Hodder and Stoughton, [15s, net.] 


that the word love should be used instead of charity,” ang _ 


should not have taken the pains to examine the only’ 


by Shylock of Jacob’s “ ringstraked ” cattle, is found not only ‘ 
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accordingly the word “charity” is not found in the Genevan 
Bible any more than it is in the modern Revised Version. It 
follows that Biron (or Shakespeare) did not draw his ideas of 
religion from the Genevan Bible, but probably from the 
floating religious tradition of his day, in which Charity was 
still the recognised name of the grace, as we may see from 
Cranmer’s use of the word in his new Collect for Quinqua- 
gesima. But we need not have recourse to speculation. The 
Bishops’ Bible introduced “ charity ” into a good many places 
of the Epistles, and amongst them into that verse in the 
Romans to which Biron is referring: “Charitie worketh no 
yll to his neighbour, therefore the fulfylling of the lawe ts 
charitie.” 

So far, then, from Dr. Carter having proved his contention 
that Shakespeare relied for his Bible references upon the 
Genevan version, it is pretty clear that he relied generally 
upon the Bishops’ Bible, together with the Gospels and 
Epistles as he heard them read in church. Many more proofs 
might be given. One will be readily appreciated. Shylock 
speaks of Barabas; but both the Genevan and the Bishops’ 
Bibles call that robber Barabbas. How is this to be explained P 
The answer is: Barabas is used in the Gospels for Holy 
Week, and represents the traditional English pronunciation 
from the time of Wycliffe. But enough has been said to 
show that this large book, notwithstanding the labour spent 
upon it, is entirely useless for its main purpose; while for the 
further purpose of estimating Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the Bible it is almost as useless, since nine-tenths of the 
parallels suggested are not parallels at all. When Bernardo 
in Hamlet says, “The cock crew,” Dr. Carter sees a reference 
to St. Peter; Portia’s criticism of her German wooer, “ When 
he is best he is a little worse than a man,” is thought to be 
an adaptation of “Thou didst make him a little lower than 
the angels”; the clown’s “ When that I was and a little tiny 
boy ” is derived from St. Paul’s “ When I was a child,” &c.; 
and Gonzalo’s “Be it so” is borrowed from Benaiah’s “So 
be it.” This is the very midsummer madness of parallelism, 
and can only be paralleled itself by those parallelisms between 
Bacon and Shakespeare which prove them identical. It is 
gad to see such a waste of time and talents. If Dr. Carter 
had tempered his enthusiasm with a little more judgment, he 
might have produced a valuable book, for a few of his parallels 
arenew andstriking. The best are those from the Apocrypha, 
and from the Sternhold and Hopkins metrical Psalms, which 
Dr. Carter speaks of as the “Genevan Psalms”; but they 
were not primarily Genevan in origin, and were bound up 
with all sorts of Bibles. The most interesting of these 
parallels is the verse of the 19th Psalm :— 

“For them the Lord made for the sunne 
a place of great renome, 
Who like a bridegroom ready trimd 
doth from his chamber come ”— 
which Warton made fun of, saying that “ready-trimmed ” 
meant “fresh-shaved”; but he forgot that Shakespeare had 
written :-— 
* See how the morning opes her golden gates 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun / 


How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm’d like a younker prancing to his love!” 





A RADICAL PARSON.* 
Tae “Radical Parson” proposes Universal Suffrage (male 
and female), Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church, a minimum wage, an eight-hour labour day, and 
other things quae nunc perscribere longum,—and to nationalise 
the land. This last he would do by at once taking 
away all rights of ownership, giving a rent, to be fixed by 
assessment, for forty years. There is no need to discuss 
these proposals. One can only say that there is no reformer 
so thorough as the man with a vested interest. He is quite 
as ready as the most pleasure-loving King to cry, “ After me, 
the deluge!” Let us pass to things more within practical 
range. There is, for example, the question of small holdings. 
Mr. Tuckwell is enthusiastic about the petite culture system 
in France. He goes to Burgundy and finds that the labourers 
have two-acre allotments on which they grow vin ordinaire. 
One of these plots “will yield on an average twenty hecto- 





* Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, By the Rev. W. Tuck MLA. 
Lonfon, Cassell and Co, {0s. net.} , boas 





litres [440 gallons], worth from £5 to £6 pet hhesigliies 
We will look at these figures. The preacher of aa 
economical changes is bound to be accurate in his dibares 

The average of production seems high. The Btuteemen' 
Year-Book (1905) gives sixteen as the average (Mulhall’s 
figure is much lower). This may pass, however, But 
the value is simply amazing. Twenty-two gallons are 
worth £5 10s. or five shillings the gallon to the grower 
This is tenpence a bottle, and there is the maker the 
wholesale merchant, and the retailer to be paid in addition 

Our confidence in the “ Radical Parson” as an economical 
teacher is shaken. But let us go on to the allotment system 

which is to give us something like the French petite culture, 
Here Mr. Tuckwell is speaking from personal experience, He 
has tried the plan, and we willingly allow that his narrative 
is interesting and, in a way, encouraging. Allotments do not 
exactly bring back Goldsmith’s ideal time “ when every rood 
of ground maintained its man,” though this, we are told, is 
“historically true.” (Mr. Tuckwell puts the minimum living 
wage at £55 a year, so that Goldsmith’s acre would have to 
produce £220.) Still, if a man grows for consumption, not for 
sale—and on this Mr. Tuckwell rightly insists—the allotment 
may largely increase his comfort. Yet some questions present 
themselves. Are these allotment-holders to be day labourers? 
Can they reconcile the two vocations? What is to happen if 
the employer’s wheat and the labourers’ wheat have to be 
saved at the same time? Acute conflicts of interest would 
most certainly occur. Or are all farms, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, to be abolished? That they could be effectively 
worked by labourers holding two-acre allotments seems 
impossible. Mr. Tuckwell gives us the result on the particular 
holdings as shown by the best and the worst examples. The 
figures actually provided are not informing. One detailed 
statement there is supplying the weekly budget of a cottager, 
and this we reprint :— 


“ Rent of cottage with small garden and pig-stye, 
per week ee he aap nae Pes 

Sick club... eae ae en 
Bread, eight loaves at 4d. to 43d. 
Flour... aa oe see 
Meat, 6 lb. at 8d. 
Potatoes... ses 
Cheese, 1 1b. at 8d.... 
Sugar, 2 Ib. at 3d. ... 
Tea, 4 lb. at 2s. a 
Butter, 1 Ib. at 1s.... 
Milk ... Bas ea 
Treacle se 
Salt and pepper 
Candles and paraffin 
Fuel ... .& ed ses ie aes 
Clothes—washing material, repairs, &c. 
Tools, furniture, sundries... aa 
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Some of these figures seem a little high, and the cheapest of 
all foods, oatmeal porridge, does not occur. But the most 
suggestive item is “ Meat, 6 lb. at 8d.—4s.” In a budget of 
fifty years ago this would not have appeared; the labourer 
never saw butcher’s meat. So far the standard of comfort 
has risen. The general truth of this rise is undeniable. The 
writer of this review had the opportunity of seeing the same 
district in the “ fifties” and the “ nineties,” and he is convinced 
of the fact. Such rises are very slow in operation. “Radical 
parsons” doubtless do something to help them on, for, after 
all, discontent is a great moving power. A certain intensity 
of expression is perhaps inseparable from the performance of 
this function. So we find that all cottage-owners, without 
qualification, are branded with “ villainy”; parsons generally 
are futile and cowardly, and fail to use their opportunities; 
and the Spectator—banished, we see, from the index— 
is “no longer the Spectator.” It is a pity, however, that 
all this zeal should be so little according to knowledge, 
Even such an elementary fact as that the population 
of Great Britain increases rapidly, while that of France is 
nearly stationary, the “Parson” seems not to be aware of. 
“The emigrants from England unable to gain a livelihood at 
home have been 8,500,000 during the last sixty years; from 
France less than 500,000.’ Mr. Tuckwell obscures vital 
issues by such ignorance or carelessness. But non omnibus 
omnia. Very likely the enforced inaction which has followed 
years of busy life does something to put more fire into his 
rhetoric. 
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JOHN WESLEY.* 


Joun WESLEY'S ancestry presents a curious problem in 
heredity. His great-grandfather, Bartholomew Wesley, was 
one of the Two Thousand ejected in 1662; his grandfather 
John met with the same fate; but his father Samuel, after an 
upbringing among Nonconformists, became a zealous Church- 
man. His grandfather on the mother’s side was another Non- 
conformist confessor; his mother, starting from the same 
standpoint as her husband, reached the same destination. 
The career Of John Wesley curiously combines these diverse 
influences. There never was a more attached Churchman, 
but he founded and gave his name to the most powerful of 
the Nonconforming Communities. What were his intentions 
in the matter is a much-debated question on which we need 
not enter. The fact remains, and as time goes on the 
traditional sentiment which made the Wesleyan body 
regard the Church as no other Nonconformists regarded 
it continues to weaken. One thing, certainly, John Wesley 
inherited from his forbears,—a_ religious earnestness 
that controlled his whole life. It is not easy, indeed, 
to form a clear and consistent conception of his spiritual 
history. We do not find, it is true, such extravagances 
as George Whitefield records when he confesses to having 
stolen money to give away to the poor or for the 
purchase of religious books; but there is much to perplex 
us. So exemplary and intelligent was he that his father 
admitted him to the Holy Communion at the age of eight. 
“T believe,” he himself wrote, that “ till I was ten I had not 
sinned away that washing of the Holy Ghost which was given 
me in baptism.” According to Mr. Tyerman, of whose dis- 
cretion Mr. Green has no high opinion, he entered the Charter- 
house School a “ saint”—he was then eleven—and left it six 
years later a “sinner.” “Saints” and “sinners” are relative 
terms—if we are to judge from the language which St. Paul 
addresses to his disciples, many combined the two characters 
—and if all sinners were on the plane of thought and conduct 
which John Wesley occupied even at his worst, the millennium 
would not be far off. It must be owned that Wesley’s more 
cautious biographers do not help us. Dr. Rigg says that he 
“never lost a tender respect for religion, the fear of God, 
and the forms of Christian propriety,” but that “he was 
unconverted.” More than twenty years afterwards Mr. Green 
finds him in much the same condition. Meanwhile he had 
been a zealous worker; he had founded the Methodist Society 
at Oxford, nicknamed the “Holy Club” by scoffing adver- 
saries; he had spent more than two years in missionary work, 
not without a full share of the troubles which that work 
often brings with it; and yet his latest biographer is very 
doubtful about his condition :— 

“Whether it must be said that he was or was not a true 
Christian is in great part a question of definition. How much is 
included in being a Christian? He had faith, but it was not the 
perfect faith. It was not the faith that brings assurance. He 
was a good man. He was in many respects a very saint, a 
pattern to believers; but, withal, he had not yet attained. He 
was in the light, but it was not the perfect day. He had rest, 
but it was unsettled, unassured. There was yet a further, a 
happier stage. ‘I want that faith which none can have without 
knowing that he hath it. For whosoever hath it is freed from 
fear, having peace with God through Christ, and rejoicing in hope 
of the glory of God. And he is freed from doubt, having the 
love of God shed abroad in his heart.’ How shall it be explained 
that Wesley, after so many years of earnest seeking, failed to 
find the gospel salvation? He had been in the ministry more 
than twelve years. He was diligent in the discharge of every 
duty; he fasted and prayed and gave alms; he attended with 
scrupulous care on all the means of grace, including a frequent 
attendance at the Lord's table; he laboured assiduously, even to 
the utmost of his strength, for the welfare of others. Yet he 
had not found the peace of the gospel. How was this? Would 
not his own answer be, Israel which followed after the law of 
righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 
Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by 
the works of the law.” 


Mr. Green might have made another quotation from St. Paul. 
“Not as though I had already attained,” he writes to the 
Philippians when he was within a year or two of the end of 





[0 mates Evangelist. By the Rev. Richard Green, London; &,T.S, 





his life. We cannot help thinking that language of this kind, 
this severity of definition of “real” Christianity, tends to 
darken counsel. Do Mr. Green and his friends actually use 
these methods with the congregations of average men and 
women with whom they, in common with other ministers of 
the Gospel, have to deal? Are the three or four millions of 
Wesleyan Church members—we must apologise for not being 
exact in the figure—on this exalted plane of spiritual life ? | 
We much doubt whether John Wesley himself in later life 
would have regarded teaching of this kind with sympathy. 
Mr. Green entitles the chapter in which this and similar 
experiences are recorded “The Spiritual Conflict.” It is of 
the highest interest, but we should hesitate about recom- 
mending it for general reading. He intimates pretty plainly 
in a letter to William Law that his correspondent was, in his 
opinion, not a Christian,—and this was the author of The 
Serious Call! Well might a man ask: “ Who, then, shall 
be saved ?” 

It is a relief to get beyond this stage in Wesley’s develop- 
ment, and enter upon the story of his continuous work as an 
evangelist. This may be said to begin with New Year's 
Day, 1739—his first open-air sermon was preached in the 
April of that year—and it was as prolonged as it was full of 
activity. His last sermon was preached at Winchelsea more 
than fifty years afterwards, about four months before his 
death. His itinerary for 1790—he died March 2nd, 1791— 
contains the names of six-and-twenty towns in which he 
preached, and there are considerable gaps in it. He was then 
eighty-seven. 

It was the natural result of this unceasing activity that 
Wesley’s mind became less occupied with questions of 
theology. He was not, however, toescapethem. The bent of 
his temper was averse from Calvinism, and Calvinism was 
such a force in those days as it is now difficult to believe. 
The breach between him and George Whitefield came about 
shortly after 1739, and that with Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, though delayed for more than twenty years, 
followed in due course. In 1778 Wesley published the 
Arminian Magazine, in satisfaction of a purpose which he 
had entertained, he said himself, for more than forty years. | 
“ Forty years” seems a long time in the circumstances, for 
the Wesley who is depicted for us in the chapter on “The 
Spiritual Conflict” could hardly have been a convinced 
Arminian. It is one of the happy inconsistencies of human 
nature that a divine who is convinced of the existence of 
unalterable decrees by which the destiny of every human 
soul is fixed can yet labour with a whole-hearted zeal in 
calling his fellow-men to repentance. Still, the almost in- 
evitable tendency of such labours is to weaken such theological 
prepossessions. 

It would be an interesting addition to Wesley’s biography 
if we could hear a little more about his connection with 
Lincoln College. He was elected to a Fellowship in 1726, 
and his residence there in the period 1729-35 was of great 
importance in the development of his mind, and in the 
preparation for his life-work. But it is not commonly known 
that he retained his Fellowship for sixteen years longer, that 
he was granted leave of absence during the whole of this 
period—a proof that he was not everywhere treated with 
harshness—and that he vacated his Fellowship, as any one 
else would have to do, by his marriage. One of his 
biographers takes occasion to remark that, though not less 
qualified than his colleagues, he was never permitted to 
proceed to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The fact is 
that he avoided this promotion, and in a somewhat singular 
way. All the Fellows of Lincoln, with one exception, were 
bound by statute to take the B.D. degree when they were of 
sufficient standing. The one exception was a Canon Law Fellow, 
who might be a layman. Any one who might not find it 
convenient to take the degree at the proper time—the fees 
were considerable, and there might be other difficulties—was 
transferred to this Fellowship, but was expected to resign it, 
after a couple of years or so. Wesley was so transferred, but 
he never resigned, and remained accordingly M.A. to the end 
of his time. ¥ 

We have indicated some difference from the opinions set 
forth by Mr. Green, but we wish to thank him for the valuable 
help which he gives to the appreciation of one of the greatest) 
of Englishmen. 
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SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM.* 
Siz Oxtver Lopee’s recent Birmingham lectures on school 
curricula and methods were well worthy of publication in 
permanent form, and have now been issued at a price that 
places them within the reach of every teacher. Their publica- 
tion has synchronised with the issue of the Regulations of the 
Board of Education for Secondary Schools for 1905-6, and the 
two publications may well be noticed together. It is a 
significant fact that a Government Department should find 
itself in principle so closely allied to one of the most thorough 
of living educationists. The Principal of Birmingham 
University is at one with Mr. Morant in seeing that national 
education consists in the proper teaching of proper things. 
This is hardly recognised yet by the Universities or the great 
secondary schools, and is only partly recognised by the local 
education authorities throughout the country. 

Sir Oliver Lodge begins with an emphatic protest against 
the position that the object of education is to train the mind 
without imparting knowledge. “I suggest that we ought to 
regard any education which results in alertness and ability 
combined with ignorance from the same sort of point of view 
from which Plato regarded the lower kinds of Sophists and 
Rhetoricians.” Augustine in his Confessions describes the 
type to which we are referred with a full measure of scorn. 
He saw that education of this type means decadence. “Men 
80 trained,” it is here pointed out, “never are the real teachers 
of any progressive race. Real progress must go on in spite of 
them, and in opposition to them, conducted by men trained 
in other fields and outside the schools; but that such men 
should be even the titular leaders and aristocracy of any race 
constitutes a real danger and a risk of decadence which other 
nations will not be slow to perceive.’ It must not, however, 
be forgotten that it is an object of education to create alert- 
ness and ability as wellas to impart knowledge. It is, indeed, 
essential to design curricula that will develop brain-power and 
self-reliance. The mere storage of knowledge will not do this. 
Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to inquire as to the process by 
which “the eager and inquiring child has...... been 
turned, or has turned himself, into the intellectually dull, 
apathetic, indolent, professional schoolboy.” Is the trans- 
formation due to luxury and the “knowledge that living 
does not depend upon exertion—a curse to any individual 
and any nation of which it is true”? This is a minor 
cause. Large mechanically composed classes contribute to 
the result; but the chief reasons for the change are, “in 
my opinion, first, want of trained organising skill in the 
teacher of junior classes; second, and for our present purpose 
especially, that subjects are not taught in order that they 
may be learnt, but are used mainly as a disciplinary task.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge has here indicated the salient evils in our 
educational system. His criticism may be summarised in 
the three words “want of interest.” It is the curse of our 
educational methods. The need of highly trained teachers 
for young children can never be overstated. All education- 
ists are at one in declaring that it is in the earliest years 
that the most careful and inspiring teaching is required. 
But the subject-matter is as important as the method. Study 
should be “solidly attractive.” If the child becomes stupid 
and inattentive, it is the fault almost equally of the teacher 
and the subject. Inattention “is a safeguard devised by youth 
to protect it through long hours of dreariness.” Young children 
should be taught through things, not books. This can only be 
done by the trained teacher. The child, for instance, should 
be taught languages almost unconsciously and as a means to 
an end, and not as an end in itself :— 

“T have been much struck with the way in which Latin is learnt 
and used at the Roman Catholic College of Oscott. There, 
Latin is to a great extent the language of daily life; lectures are 
often delivered in it, and much reading is performed in that 
language. Hence it is necessary that freshmen shall rapidly get 
to know it, and they do; no matter though they know little when 
they come, they soon pick it up by this colloquial treatment ; and 
thereafter the cosmopolitanism of the Church must be greatly 
aided by the power of its more educated priests in all countries 


to communicate with each other. It is an excellent example of a 
language which is learnt for real use, and not merely as a means 





* (1) School Teaching and School Reform: a Course of Four Lectures on School 
Curricula and Methods, Delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in Training 
at Birmingham during February, 1905. By Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. London: Williams and Norgate. [3s.]—— 

2) Regulat ‘or S dary Schools (1905-6) Issued by the Board of Education, 
ondon; Eyre and Spottiswoode, [2d,] 











of discipline. It is impossible to allow years of fruitless stud 

to be spent on a thing which is required for use: an inkling of FA 
is obtained at once, and a polish, of various grades, is put on later 
That is typical and characteristic of the way in which everything 
should be learned that is worth learning.” g 

But apart from the question of language, what and how 
should the young child be taught? He should be taught to 
think about things : “everything which fosters clearness of 
thought, concentration of attention, skill of hand, precision 
of eye, and alertness of brain.” Observation and experiment 
must come before everything else, and this is particularly the 
case in arithmetic and geometry. “Even at a very rudi. 
mentary stage the value of six times seven should not be 
told, but ascertained. It should be realised that all that is 
intended by the question is how to group things in tens 
instead of sevens.” The basis of true intellectual advance ig 
“experience and guided experiment.” To learn how to think 
for oneself is the root idea of education. Such a position ig 
impregnable ; but we doubt if all that could be said for Euclid 
as it used to be taught is said here. We may admit that it ig 
not the best basis for the beginner in geometry, but it is 
undoubtedly a most valuable training in logical thought, and 
has, we believe, been a great educational force in millions of 
lives that needed a thorough knowledge of logical sequence, 
and did not need much knowledge of mathematics. However 
this may be, we must agree that the mechanical grinding is 
the most harmful aspect of modern educational methods, 
It dissipates interest; it makes a child detest subjects that 
he might well have loved; it dulls intelligence, and takes 
elasticity from the brain :— 

“Even when he has become perfect in the mechanical grind, 

he has achieved nothing. He may be able to pass matriculation, 
or perhaps get a scholarship. I hope not, but he may. If so his 
instructors have sold his learning-time, his easy-assimilation 
period, for fifty pounds a year for three years; and his parents 
rejoice at the paltry saving of their most vulnerable spot—the 
pocket.” 
To interest the pupil is the thing. Make the child see that 
history is the life of man; that geography deals with real 
places; that mechanics has an active place in daily life as 
well as a theoretical place in the world of science. Theory 
and practice in all teaching should go hand-in-hand. In the 
child’s mind each reacts upon the other, and keeps interest 
alive and growing. Therefore Sir Oliver Lodge insists that 
every subject should be carried to a useful point before it is 
dropped,—that is to say, to a point where it acquires a definite 
place in the learner’s mental outlook upon life. 

When we turn to the all-important question of “ Secondary 
School Reform in General,” we find much in common between 
the views of the Board of Education and those of the Principal 
of Birmingham University. Mr. Morant in his striking 
prefatory Memorandum to the Regulations declares that in 
secondary schools— 

“The instruction must be general; i.e., must be such as gives 
a reasonable degree of exercise and development to the whole of 
the faculties, and does not confine this development to a par- 
ticular channel, whether that of pure and applied science, of 
literary and linguistic study, or of that kind of acquirement 
which is directed simply at fitting a boy or girl to enter business 
in a subordinate capacity with some previous knowledge of what 
he or she will be set to do. A Secondary School should keep in 
view the development and exercise of all the faculties involved 
in these different kinds of training, and will fail to give a sound 
general education to its scholars in so far as it sends them out, 
whether to further study or to the business of life, with one or 
other of these faculties neglected, or with one developed at the 
expense of the rest. Specialisation in any particular direction 
should only begin after the general education has been carried 
to a point at which the habit of exercising all these faculties has 
been formed and a certain solid basis for life has been laid in 
acquaintance with the structure and laws of the physical world, 
in the accurate use of thought and language, and in practical 
ability to begin dealing with affairs.” 

This instruction must, we are told, be graded, and “ must be 
so planned as to lead up to a definite standard of acquirement 
in the various branches of instruction indicated above, and not 
stop short at a merely superficial introduction to any one of 
them.” This altogether admirable statement of the case 18 
practically indistinguishable from the position adopted by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Let nothing be lost, let no time, no effort 
be wasted, let school create a “solid basis for life,” is the text 
that both writers elaborate. The principle is so obvious that 
in every class of school it is, like most obvious things, neglected. 
In former times this “solid basis for life” was acquired in the 
home or in the early stages of workshop or professional life, 
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qhich then began at a far earlier age. It is now supposed to 
pe acquired at school, and it is the fact that it is acquired 
nowhere which seems to justify the not infrequent statement 
that the education of the people is going from bad to worse. 
Itis the criticism always levelled at a transition period when 
the old advantages are lost and the new not yet gained. 

Itis not only the teaching system but the examination system 
alsothat needs reformation. “ For really educational purposes, 
Iam convinced that they should be conducted chiefly by 
or in co-operation with the teacher—the competent teacher.” 
Examinations ought to test whether information has been 
assimilated, whether it has become part uf the pupil’s 
intellectual outfit, whether he knows not only a fact but 
the meaning of a fact. We are not altogether with 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his protest against what we may 
call persistent thoroughness in the teaching of rudiments. 
No doubt it may be overdone, and no doubt it is true that 
“true thoroughness in the rudiments is only possible when 
progress has been made in the parts further on; the higher 
parts react upon the lower.” But anything that tends to let 
in the idea of an advantage to be gained by a rapid survey of 
rudiments is harmful. The proper use of Euclid is that the 
pupil is compelled to follow a logical building up of ideas; no 
link can be skipped. The tendency in a certain modern type 
of school is to race through the rudiments and deal with 
higher work—higher mathematics, for instance—before the 
function of the lower work is grasped. This is an evil of 
the first magnitude, for it creates superficial thinking and 
checks all original thought. Therefore, while we sympathise 
with Sir Oliver Lodge’s protest against over-laborious metheds, 
it would not do to rely in practice on the hope of under- 
standing rudiments by the light of later work. We must dig 
deep if we are to build high. 

Space will not allow us to deal further with this interesting 
and valuable book, but we should like to second the appeal 
for more “leisure” for school children,—that is to say, for 
more time in which they can think and act for themselves, in 
which they can bring into play their “ instinct for collecting ” 
and their natural tendency to “ make things.” The child’s 
mind should be kept ever young and fresh. This is not 
possible if the child is always under command. Interest is 
the keynote of education, and therefore “the curriculum 
during school hours should be of such a nature that the time 
outside school is greedily utilised in order to supplement it.” 
bs far enough away at present from so admirable an 
ide 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


A STORY OF THE SEA.* 
Jem Baxer, the hero of Mr. Bullen’s new story—which, we 
may say at once, is an excellent bit of work—begins life in 
the streets and docks of Liverpool, about as good a place for 
a waif, we imagine, as there is, if indeed the word “ good” can 
be used at all in such a connection. Fora while he has a 
roof over his head; then his “ Granny” dies, and he has to 
shift entirely for himself. While picking up an unconsidered 
trifle in the shape of a crust of bread he falls into 
the hands of Mr. Burney, first mate of the ‘Rosamund,’ 
about to sail for Honolulu. This chance encounter was 
the happiest thing in the world for the boy, though 
of course it would not have availed him much but for 
his own native wit and the ingrained honesty which had 
survived the predatory ways of a street waif. No one will 
pretend that the philanthropic Burney and his protégé, who 
1s at once so docile and so spirited, are common types. But 
of common types we have enough, perhaps more than enough, 
in other provinces of fiction. The looking-glass held up to 
life gets some very ugly reflections cast upon it, and we are not 
disposed to quarrel with a writer who idealises, least of all 
when he writes for readers who have got to form their con- 
ceptions of life. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Bullen is anything but “faithful” with his old friends the 
seafaring men. He describes their failings with uncom- 
Promising severity. Jem’s second ship—the ‘Rosamund’ 
18 cut in two by a careless cargo-steamer—would seem to be 
@model. The ‘Samaritan’ is the yacht of a wealthy man, 








who delights in spending his money upon others. She is well 
found in every respect: she has “a crew of a hundred British 
seamen and firemen—splendid specimens of their race, well 
fed, well paid, and contented”; yet Jem is nearly done to death 
by the boys when he is put into their quarters, and the owner 
himself is actually killed by the “splendid specimens of their 
race” when he endeavours to stop a drunken brawl. Young 
readers will certainly not be deluded into thinking that 
a ship is a floating paradise. But for all Jem’s troubles, he 
has an angel aloft that keeps watch on him. He learns his 
business; thanks to a specially keen eye, he is able to do his 
shipmates no small services, and he learns, best lesson of all, ; 
to keep a level mind whether the things about him are. 
prosperous or adverse. It would not be at all to the taste 
of Mr. Bullen’s readers if such merits were left to go 
unrewarded. They will not be satisfied if their heroes 
are rewarded with what some one has called “grown-up 
people’s happiness.” They must have the positive goods 
of life. And our author knows his business too well 
to think of disappointing them. He does it, we must say, 
in a most liberal fashion. The search for treasure is an 
incident that never loses its fascination, and Mr. Bullen 

naturally has recourse to it. His ideas are nothing less than 

magnificent ; and, indeed, what is the good of holding your 
hand when there is no reason for being economical? The 

treasure-ship is found, Jem’s keen eyes being very useful on 

the occasion, and ransacked with results that will make many 

mouths water. Jem’s share, to cut the story short—it is 

especially well told by Mr. Bullen—is £12,000. There are 

many incidents and episodes given with much graphic force, 

shipwrecks, rescuing of castaways, sea fishing—for which our 

author has an evident liking—whaling, and so forth. And 

there is from time to time, but always without any indiscreet 

intrusion of the theme, some excellent instruction on the 

highest subjects. A Son of the Sea may be recommended 

without reserve. 





THE ROMANCE OF INVENTIONS.* 

THE age of romance is not yet dead, though it is no longer 
the romance of imaginary adventures and stories of heroes - 
and fair ladies, but that of almost incredible ingenuity, of 
accidental discoveries and patient application. The kernel ° 
of many modern inventions, often derived from a casual] 
impression, contains for most of us the true romance of 
inventions and inventors. These two volumes, the one 
devoted to the modern developments in electricity, the other 
to developments in mechanism, furnish plenty of evidence of 
the rapidity and determination with which men of energy act 
on a passing impression, switch, as it were, the current of 
the mental dynamo on to an object that stirs the imagination. 
A noted duellist, seeing in the window of a Parisian toy-shop 
a clockwork carriage, conceived the idea of one big enough 
for human beings, and carried it out,—hence the motor-car. 
And not the least remarkable feature of the motor-car is the 
rapidity with which an impression has become a fact. A 
generation ago men seem to have worked out their ideas with 
comparative slowness. True it is that inventors are always 
anticipating each other; but as a rule a man had much leisure— 
and probably little means—to work out an idea. Now an inven- 
tion, by some psychical process, sets the very air in vibration. 
A man is fortunate if he can patent his own idea before any 
oneelsecan. Once started, hundreds, with the merest smatter- 
ing of applied mechanics, suggest improvements, for what is 
a new thing seems to be at once understood in all its possi- 
bilities. We are not greater than our fathers were. Half-a- 
century ago Houdin, the French magician, made the most 
clever use of electricity in mechanics; and no one has excelled 
the ingenuity of Babbage’s calculating machine, which, as Mr. 
Williams says, defied even Dr. Lardner’s descriptive powers: 
But the average man’s understanding of mechanism is vastly 
superior to what it was. 

There are many noteworthy engineering and electrical 
wonders to be found in these lucidly written books; for 
instance, an electrical coal-cutter which makes the work- 
ing of an eighteen-inch seam feasible, and the extra- 
ordinary development and organisation of a telephone 
exchange which settles and disentangles a quantity of 








* (1) The Romance of Modern Mechanism. B, Archibald Williams, Londons ! 
Seeley and Co. [5s.]——(2) The Romance of Modern Electricity. By Charles 
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business with a rapidity second only to that of the 
Clearing House. Wireless telegraphy has been the greatest 
wonder of modern electricity ; none can imagine its limits ; 
whereas the telephone, which the Americans affirm will 
supersede the telegraph, has its limits most decidedly 
set by the ocean. If mechanics are hard put to it to show 
as great strides as have been made in the application of 
electricity to human use, the economical results of motor- 
cars, the perfecting of fire-alarms, motor-ploughs, transporter 
bridges, cash registers, and sculpturing machines, are fully as 
important. It is unnecessary to point out the interest of 
these volumes, and it is difficult to decide whether Mr. 
Williams’s clear and instructive descriptions of machinery, 
or the skill with which Mr. Gibson takes the reader into his 
confidence and travels with him through the electrical world, 
are the more fascinating. 





The Red Book of Romance. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s.)—We are glad to see that Mr. Andrew Lang is 
beginning another chromatic scale, so to speak,—after fairy-tales, 
poetry; after poetry, romance. “ What are romances?” asks Mr. 
Lang in his preface; and the answer he gives is this: “grown-up 
people’s fairy-tales or story-books.” At bottom, he thinks, the 
two things are one. We thoroughly agree with him when he 
prefers these old-world tales to the “comedy which deals with 
human nature in the drawing-rooms of civilised men and women.” 
At the same time, we cannot help thinking that some of the 
stories which Mr. Lang gives are “strong meat for babes.” 
“The Slaying of Hallgerda’s Husbands,” for instance, is very 
highly flavoured. In the first story Hallgerda procures the 
slaying of her first husband, who was not, indeed, of her 
choosing ; and accepts with the utmost philosophy the slaying 
of the second, who was. In the second she brings about the 
death of the third, the noble Gunnar, refusing in his extremity 
to let him have a lock of her hair wherewith to string his bow,— 
@ curious variant this of the story of how the women of Carthage 
gave their hair to furnish the bows. We must own that these 
tales of the Northland, where the passage of time is described by 
such words as “many things had been held and much blood- 
money paid,” are not so much to our taste as the more gracious 
legends of the South,—for instance, the Cupid and Psyche story. 
For this Apuleius has been drawn on. From the same 
source we have also a part of the “Golden Ass.” The illus- 
trations, especially those in colour, add a great attraction to 
the volume. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. Translated and Abridged by 
Dominick Daly. Illustrated by S. B. de la Bere. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s.)—That there are certain passages in Cervantes’s great 
book which are “ not in accordance with modern ideas of decency 
and cleanliness ” is unquestionable. These it is plainly the duty 
of an editor to retrench. It is a foolish craze, if it is not worse, 
to insist on having the books of a past age complete. One 
might as well insist that all the animals we eat should be eaten 
as they stand. Weare not sure that, apart from this considera- 
tion, the “ digressions and side stories” are “ not in harmony with 
popular literary taste.” There is a leisureliness about the original 
Don Quixote which we cannot but miss. Still, it may be allowed 
that they are not for every one. If the abridgment which Mr. 
Daly gives us in this volume could be judged by itself, every one 
would certainly say that it was a capital story. It does not 
hang on hand; no one can possibly find it too long. The illus- 
trations in colour are quite in keeping with the book. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Illus- 
trated by Norman M. Price. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a handsome book, worthy in form of its contents. The 
illustrations, if a little pronounced in colour—a matter of which 
there is no need to complain—are distinctly effective. We would 
mention with especial praise the frontispiece, in which the 
portraits of the two authors are reproduced from the pictures in 
the National Portrait Gallery. That of Mary Lamb is a very 
characteristic face. One thing we miss, and that is an indication 
in the “Contents” of the authorship of the respective chapters. 
We are sure that quite a number of readers do not credit Mary 
Lamb with her proper share of the work. No one would have 
resented that more than her brother. 

Cassell’s Natural History for Young People. By A. E. Bonner, 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This volume claims to give a popular 
view of the whole animal kingdom. Possibly its ambition is too 
high; and it is not easy to understand the principle on which 
space has been allotted. The horse has about the third of a 
page, while the beaver has three pages and a half; yet the one 
isa more or less familiar object to many young people in this 





country, while there can be but a few thousand at most in 
the whole world who have ever seen a beaver, save, of course, 
in captivity. The book, however, as a whole, is likely to 
be both useful and entertaining. It i ll furni : 

g is well furnished with 
illustrations. 

Not a little natural history may be learnt from the series of 
“Animal Autobiographies” (A. and C. Black, 6s.), of which 
The Black Bear, by H. Perry Robinson, is a good specimen, 
“There is always tragedy,” writes Mr. Robinson, “when man 
invades the solitudes of the earth,” and the tragedy is intensified 
when there is a sudden rush to a goldfield. The change is rapid 
and full of disaster to the old inhabitants of the forest. Tho 
Black Bear tells the story of his cubhood, his joys and hig 
troubles, his games and adventures with his sister‘ Kahwa.’ Then 
comes the first terrible experience of his life, a forest fire. Ho 
and the family are saved by the prudence of the father bear, who 
does not run before the flames, but finds deliverance in a pool of 
water. But ‘ Kahwa’ escapes the fire only to be taken prisoner by 
men. There is a very vivid description of her capture, and of 
her brother’s visit to her in her imprisonment. She tries to 
escape, and is killed in the attempt. Then follows a period of 
loneliness, and in process of tims the first great fight and the 
winning of a wife. All this is told with much spirit, and illus. 
trated by some excellent pictures. One is quite sorry to leave 
him sitting disconsolately behind the bars of his cage; but then 
we could not otherwise have had his autobiography. 

The Girls’ Realm Annual, 1905. Edited by S. H. Leeder. (8, H. 
Bousfield and Co. 8s.)—This annual has many attractions. It 
has even more than the usual variety of contents. Miss Alice 
Corkran gives us “Chapters from the Story of My Girlhood,” 
in which she introduces us to some distinguished people,— 
Heinrich Heine (who would hardly have described himself 
as “a brave warrior who had fought on God’s side on earth”), 
Thackeray (with a characteristic specimen of his drawing, remind- 
ing us of Pendennis), Alfred de Vigny, and the two Brownings 
(with reproductions of curious drawings by Browning pére). 
And there is a store of other good things, both to read and to 
look at.——The Girl’s Own Annual (4 Bouverie Street, 8s.) is not 
a new candidate for favour. It has always seemed to us to givea 
judicious combination of what its readers do and ought to like. 
It shows a quite imposing list of contributors in both departments, 
—literature and art. It gives fiction in stories short and long, 
miscellanies serious and sportive, games—cricket is missing, and 
not, we venture to think, without reason—cooking and house- 
keeping in general, and, of course, dress. These items are too 
numerous to specify, but we see there are articles on what are 
called “ Week-end Cottages,” from which some useful hints might 
be gained. The illustrations, from the frontispiece, which pictures 
our ever-young Queen, onwards, are mostly excellent. There is a 
particularly fine collection of pretty faces, and, possibly by way of 
contrast, there is a strong reproduction of one of Rembrandt’s 
most characteristic heads. We may venture to remark that the 
young ladies with tennis rackets, however well they may be 
dressed, do not hold their rackets rightly. The Boy’s Own 
Annual (same publishers, 8s.), if naturally less ornamental than 
its companion volume, is well adapted to its clientéle. Fiction is 
less prominent, but there is plenty of adventure. There are 
articles that appeal to the lover of Nature—a whole story of the 
“Butterfly Hunters”—items of sport—some particularly interesting 
and seasonable on “ Cricket”—instruction for those who have 
mechanical turn, and many other things which it is impossible to 
enumerate. But every one, we take it, knows the Boy’s Own Paper, 
of which this is the yearly volume. 

A Trooper of the Finns. By Tom Bevan (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)— 
This is a very spirited story, such as we might expect to have 
from the pen of Mr. Bevan. It begins with the prophecy of 
a Pomeranian fisherman, murdered by a Captain of Croats, and 
ends with the fulfilment of the same. In the interval we are 
introduced to various distinguished people, as to Gustavus 
Adolphus and Elizabeth of Bavaria. The hero and heroine are 
an English lad, Hampden by name, and Gretchen, Countess of 
Sonnenfeld. So we have good materials, and a writer who knows 
how to use them to advantage.——Somewhat later in point of 
time than the above is The Last of the Whitecoats, by G. I. 
Witham (Seeley and Co., 5s.), for it is a “ Story of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads,” and not an ordinary story. There is something 
original in the character of Hugh, the young Lord Gisborne. 
The kidnapping of a boy who is heir to a title and estates is & 
common incident enough in fiction, but in the description of the 
boy’s ambition to make himself worthy of the place which really 
belongs to him there is a touch of novelty. The last chapters of 
the tale are especially good. Among other well-devised scenes, 
there is a capital little study of the Second Charles. We are 
allowed to see him at his best, and it is a pleasant change. One 
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question we may ask of the author,— Would it be possible to break 
¢hrough a moderately steut door with a foot-stool ? 

The Boys of Badminster. By Andrew Home. (W. and R. 

Chambers. 5s.)—Jack Coverdale, having got into a great scrape 
at Huxham School, not the first in his life by any means, solaces 
himself with a bathe. Coming out of the water, he finds that his 
clothes have been taken away, and that he has become perforce a 
Badminster boy, a uniform straw hat of that place being among 
‘the exchange which he has to accept. That is the situation with 
which the story begins. It is certainly novel. Mr. Home does 
this best, not wholly without success, to make it seem possible, 
and constructs a good story out of it, as school stories go0.——Chums 
in the Far West, by Everett McNeil (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), 
shows us that the writer of such stories on the other side of the 
Atlantic has no need to invent such situations. Two boys of 
Yahara High School, in Wisconsin, are “franked” for a holiday of 
six weeks or so by a certain Captain David Kent, a famous 
scout. They go, and are straightway plunged into the thick 
of Indian warfare and the like; they rescue others and 
are themselves rescued, and when their time is up go 
back to school covered with glory without and full of 
wisdom within——We meet with Indians again, but with- 
out the schoolboys, in Trapper Dan, by George Manville 
Fenn (S. W. Partridge and Co., 5s.) Dan is one of the 
survivors of the men who wandered among the forests and over 
the prairies of the Far West before the tide of human life had set 
so strongly in that direction. He does not like the new state of 
things, and strongly resents the presence of the Warings, father 
and son, when they seek to settle in the wilderness. He feels 
crowded ; yet, after all, they are white, and he will make common 
cause With them against the red man. Mr. Fenn takes the allies 
through a series of breathless adventures with the skill 
which he has accustomed us to expect from him. Wherever he 
may choose to lay the scene of his story, be it some hive of 
industry, or a Malayan forest, or the backwoods, he is equally at 
home.——The Brigands’ Prey. By T. M. Jackson. (R.T.S. 2s.6d.)— 
Indians are, after all, to be preferred to brigands. In this 
“strange story of adventure” we hear of how Mr. Seymour, 
an Englishman settled in Italy, refuses to pay blackmail to the 
members of the Maffia, who are his neighbours, and of what he 
suffers in consequence. It is a lively story, and, from what 
one reads of Italy in the not very distant past, not im- 
probable——In the Misty Seas, by Harold Bindloss (S. W. 
Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d.), would be an excellent story to put 
into the hands of some boy who was bent on going to sea. 
Not, we mean, for the purpose of frightening him off; that 
might be the right thing to do, but it might not. But it 
would certainly give him an idea of what the thing means, 
and what the life can do for a lad and what it cannot. 
There are two schoolfellows in this tale, “a story of the 
seal-fishers of Behring’s Straits,” one going as a sort of 
‘unacknowledged mentor to the other, and there is an admirable 
description of how their characters are developed under the stress 
‘of hardships and dangers. The author seems to have some 
special knowledge of the life which he describes, and the touches 
of reality which he gives add greatly to the attractiveness of 
his book——T'wo Barchester Boys, by K. M. Eady (same publishers, 
2s. 6d.), takes us, it will be observed, to a very different scene. We 
are not within measurable distance of the Arctic Circle, but in the 
Tropics. The story opens at a school in England, and the prologue is 
‘sufficiently long, for it extends to more than seventy pages. But 
‘the upshot of it is that one boy suffers for a fault of which the 
other is guilty, and begins his course of “adventures in the 
Malay States.” But the other lad has his adventures also, and 
they constrain him to make the confession which he ought to 
have made before. And the story ends at the same place where 
it began, All this sounds a little strange. We have no objection 
toa moral, but we cannot think that this very elaborate way of 
‘enforcing it isa happy thought. Still, there is spirit and stirring 
action in the story itself——Brave Brothers. By E. M. Stooke. 
(Same publishers. 2s.)—Here also we havea tale of wrong set 
right. Possibly it is a little conventional—people in Farmer 
‘Counter’s position do not cheat in quite so barefaced a fashion, 
and the vengeance of a gun accident is somewhat crude—but it is 
‘A readable story, and all on the right side. 

Wilful Cousin Kate. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (W. and R. 
‘Chambers. 5s.) —“ Wilful Cousin Kate” is of the rough diamond 
sort. Very rough indeed, one would say, when, entering the 
relative’s house where she is to stay for several months, she 
Teplies to Molly Prinsep’s question, “Don’t you want to see 
me?” with “I don’t think I do particularly.” There is more 
than “a little aversion” in this. Still, the old maxim proves 
itself true, Kate is a diamond, and after a variety of disagree- 
‘able experiences, which Mrs, Meade describes with her accustomed 
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skill, a happy ending is reached.—Another tale of domestic 
life is The Moat House; or, Sir Jasper’s Favourite Niece, by 
E. M. Stooke (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s.) Do rich men 
ever send for a pair of nephews or nieces and keep them for a 
year to see which of the two they like the better? We should 
imagine that it would be a disagreeable situation for chooser 
and chosen. This is what Sir Jasper does; and as in the 
beginning of the story we see that Celia is pretty, vain, 
and selfish, Joyce “a pale, sallow child with beautiful 
eyes,” and Sir Jasper, to put the matter plainly, an old fool, 
it is not difficult to foresee what is going to happen. When 
will writers learn that they must not label their characters 
in this fashion?——Yet a third is The Buried Ring, by Amy Le 
Feuvre (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s.), and a very charming story 
itis. The situation is one that lends itself readily to pathos. 
Mr:. Rutherfurd, with her two little daughters, Doris and 
Maviorie, stay on in the village where her husband has been 
Vicar, and the little ones find it hard to understand why things 
are so changed to them. The pictures of the three are drawn 
with admirable taste. Miss Le Feuvre wields a most skilful pen; 
few readers, we take it, will get through many pages without a 
smile and something like a tear. The ring, we should say, is a 
find of the little girls, nothing special in itself, but with an 
admirable motto, Tu ne cede malis (“ Yield not thou to trouble”), 
which serves as a key to this excellent story. 


The Meteor Flag of England. By W. Gordon Stables, M.D. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Dr. Stables boldly projects himself 
into a somewhat distant future, if the years 1980-81 may be 
so called. By that time we shall have got “ typhoonoids’ 
travelling at the rate of three hundred miles an hour, and other 
marvels, some of which are pictured for us in this book. Among 
these, perhaps, may be ranked the fact that Germany and France 
are close allies. It is a pity that we are not told what had 
happened to Alsace and Lorraine. However, it is needless to 
criticise Dr. Stables’s imaginings in this way. He can always 
please his readers, and he has always an admirable object. This 
time it is to warn his countrymen that they would do well to 
prepare themselves against attack. But let us hope that, however 
this may be, we shall not seventy-five years hence have to guard 
against the bombardment of unfortified towns. Dr. Stables 
says that the fate of Aberdeen is sealed if war should break out. 
But it is impossible adequately to protect every city or town 
that is within a short distance of the coast. 


A Ridingdale Year. By David Bearne, 8.J. (Burns and Oates. 
5s. net.)—This seems to be a sequel to other stories by the same 
author, which we do not remember to have seen. There is not 
much of a plot in it, though a bad boy, Coggy by name, makes 
his appearance in the school, gives some trouble to others, 
and gets into more trouble himself. But there are some prettily 
drawn scenes of school and home life, and the tone throughout is 
thoroughly good. We cannot praise the illustrations; some of 
the photographs—that, ¢.g., which faces p. 43—are positively 
unpleasing. 

Brown. By Dorothea Moore. (J. Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
“ Brown,” the eight-year-old son of Lieutenant-Colonel Holland, 
of aregiment ordered abroad in 1815, is sent to be taken care 
of by his godfather, Dr. Brown, a Cambridgeshire parson. And a 
very marvellous creature he is for eight, not for courage only, 
but for what was scarcely so likely, ready wit. However, this 
need not trouble the reader. The story is a very good one, with 
its lively pictures of the lawless life which was led where 
smuggling was carried on, the not unnatural revolt against an 
oppressive tariff. A pretty little love-story is worked into the 
tale. 

Rupert Dudleigh. By Frederick Harrison. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 
—This “story of old Brighton” belongs to the early days of 
the last century. We are introduced to a mysterious gipsy 
soothsayer, who takes guineas from the foolish rich to give 
them to the poor, to an arbitrary Baronet, to the hero, whose 
line of life the said Baronet peremptorily lays down, and to 
various other personages, including the necessary villains and 
the no less necessary heroine. This is a sufficiently readable 
story, and if the “long arm of coincidence” is stretched a bit, 
what does it matter? 

The Girls of St. Gabriel’s. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Ursula and Dalhousie St. John are sent to 
complete their education in France while their parents are in 
Mauritius. It is with Ursula’s fortunes that we are concerned, 
though the brother makes an appearance when the story requires 
him. She is a high-spirited young lady, and rebels against the 
discipline of the convent school, her hostility being accentuated 
by a dislike of the unbecoming, or at least undistinguishing, 
uniform, The theme is a good one, and well worked out, though 
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the presence of Ursula’s ex-governess, with her strong insular 
prejudices, is an improbable incident. One would think that the 
mother would have known better than to have sent with her 
daughter a companion so likely to make trouble. Surely Ursula 
in the frontispiece is older than Ursula on p. 128. 

Cyril’s Quest. By Annie Gray. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Gray 
has various helps for the construction of a good story. The 
scene of action is unfamiliar. The back regions of Argentina are 
a terra incognita to most of us. Then there is the romantic 
tradition of the survival of some of the race of the Incas. And 
the author shows that she knows how to use these materials 
sufficiently well. Cyril’s Quest is a good story, which would have 
been better, we think, if the Padres and their misdoings had 
been left out. 

The Wallypug in the Moon. By G. E. Farrow. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 5s.)—Mr. Farrow has added another to his long list of 
books of humour. It is not every one to whom this kind of fun 
appeals; the writer of this notice is not wholly sympathetic ; he 
sometimes even thinks that ‘“ Lewis Carroll” did not confer an 
unmixed benefit on mankind when he founded this school of 
humourists. Still, there is no denying that there are many 
whom these books amuse in the highest degree. Every one, too, 
will agree that Mr. Alan Wright’s illustrations are excellent; he 
shows a great variety of resource; the quaint figures have a 
likeness, but are not repetitions, and the wildest caricature 
always has a certain grace about it. 

Adventures in Pondland, By Frank Stevens. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 5s.)—Mr. Stevens continues his “ Adventures in Hiveland” 
with a similar volume. “Iam Lemna, Queen of the Pond,” says 
a spirit, with a coronet of crowsfoot and a mantle of duckweed, to 
two curious children (“Limne,” or even “Limnocharis,” would 
have been a better title). She shows them a great number of 
strange things, with the same result. It is to be hoped that. her 
visitors profited as much from her lessons as they had profited in 
earlier days from those of their hive instructor. This is an enter- 
taining and instructive book, suitable for all children who have, 
if not a pond, at least a rain-water tub at command. 
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AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The American Nation: a History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., 
Professor of History in Harvard University, Advised by various 
Historical Societies. 28 vols. Group I., “Foundations of the 
Nation” (5 vols.) (Harper and Brothers. 2 dols. per vol.) 
—America is the land of large undertakings, and this history, 
the first instalment of which in five volumes is before us, is at 
any rate large, and its compilers are fully conscious of the fact. 
The scheme of the history is on the whole good, though we are 
bound to say that some of the writing is uninspired, and 
not in the same rank of literary production as much of the 
work by American writers in the volume of the “Cambridge 
Modern History” dealing with the United States. The 
work is divided into five groups,—namely, the group before 
us; a group entitled “Transformation into a Nation”; a 
third group, “Development of the Nation”; « fourth, “Trial of 
Nationality ” ; and a fifth, “ National Expansion.” The editor in 
his introduction claims that “on the one side there is a necessity 
for an intelligent summarizing of the present knowledge of 
American history by trained specialists ; on the other hand there 
is need of a complete work, written in untechnical style, which 
shall serve for the instruction and the entertainment of the 
general reader.” That these volumes in some considerable measure 
accomplish this design we have no doubt, but that this 
co-operative method will result in a history capable as a literary 
effort of withstanding the assaults of time we do not believe. 
We said as much in reviewing the earlier volumes of the “ Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” and we repeat it in the present case. 
That the work will prove extremely useful to the historian who 
will eventually write the history of the United States we do not 
doubt, for here the bulk of the authorities are gathered together 
at the end of each volume. Nor can we doubt thatas a treatise for 
use in school and University classes it will be of very great value, 
both for its painful accumulation of facts, and the absence of the 
old bias against England, which totally destroyed the educational 
value of most American school-books of earlier days. This first 
group contains five volumes. The first, “European Background 
of American History” (1300-1600), is by Mr. E. P. Cheyney, 
Professor of History in the University of Pennsylvania. It is a 


criticism. The chapter on “The English Parish,” though ex. 
tremely interesting, is not wholly trustworthy. It is a clumsy 
error, for instance, to talk of “the great poor law of 1597.” The 
Act of Elizabeth of 1601 is meant. Nicolls’s monumental “ History 
of the Poor Law,” moreover, is omitted from the authorities, The 
book contains no chapter on education, though the early history 
of English education greatly affected American developments, 
The second volume, “The Basis of American History” (1500. 
1900), by Mr. L. Farrand, Professor of Anthropology in Columbig 
University, is both valuable and interesting, since it sets forth 
in detail the physical conditions of colonisation, and the 
story of the various Indian tribes. The third volume, “ Spain 
in America” (1450-1580), by Dr. E. G. Bourne, Professor 
of History at Yale, will be read with advantage by English 
students of this phase of American history. The point made 
that the name “America” was long only applied to South 
America is interesting. The list of authorities is valuable, but 
Mr. Payne’s recent work in the “ Cambridge History ” is omitted, 
The fourth volume, “England in America” (1580-1652), by Dr, 
L. G. Tylor, President of William and Mary College, will be 
compared with the work on the same subject in the “Cambridge 
History,” and will be found to supplement it in a most useful way, 
It should be read continuously with the fifth volume, “ Colonial 
Self-Government” (1652-1689), by Dr. C. McL. Andrews, Professor 
of History in Bryn Mawr College, a not less elaborate study, 
The bibliographies in both volumes are good. We miss from 
the authorities dealing with the Carolinas Trott’s “Law of the 
Province of South Carolina” (2 vols., Charlestown, 1736). The 
book is very rare, but is a quite indispensable “source.” 








IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE. 

Ireland under English Rule; or, A Plea for the Plaintiff. By 
Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 21s. net.)—Dr. Emmet approaches the relationship of 
England and Ireland with a perhaps not unnatural bias against 
the “predominant partner”; but laborious and crammed with 
historical matter as are these two bulky volumes, we fail to see 
what good service is rendered at the present time to Ireland 
by the recital ad nauseam of the wrongs that she has suffered 
at the hands of Englishmen, and, we must add, Irishmen, during 
the last six centuries. We are not prepared to deny—no student 
of Lecky or any other fair-minded historian could deny—that 
Ireland in the past has suffered many things at the hands of 
England. The real cause of the suffering has been from age to 
age a radical inappreciation of the true economic relationship of 
the two islands, and is certainly not to be sought by an impartial 
critic in any essential wickedness of the rulers and ruling class 
of the larger island. The evidence in favour of England is not 
always set out. “Irish hospitality to foreign students” in the 
Middle Ages is well noted, but we miss the complementary fact, 
—the hospitality of Oxford and Cambridge in the fourteenth 
century to Irish students. Much of the distress of Ireland, for 
instance, may be laid at the doors of a preposterous tariff system 
that greatly injured both countries. That the national health of 
Ireland depends chiefly on the solution of purely economic 
problems is now admitted on all hands, and few thinkers can 
believe that any scheme of Home-rule is likely to advance the 
solution of such problems. We are sorry that Dr. Emmet should 
have devoted his time and learning to “a plea for the plaintiff.” 
Historical pleas are foolish things, and, to be frank, dull 
things, even when written by Irishmen. Let us have all 
the light from history that can be cast upon Ireland’s 
economic problems, and let the light be dry light unob- 
scured by passion and uncoloured by rhetoric. Dr. Emmet has 
given us in this work much valuable information ; and for our 
own part, we cannot understand why he had any difficulty in 
finding a publisher. England is certainly not afraid of facts, 
and is showing her determination to do all that is possible to 
make Ireland as prosperous as the nature of her peoples will 
allow them to be. We venture to suggest that Dr. Emmet should 
in future abandon pleas which are unnecessary, and devote himself 
to the necessary work of writing an economic history of his 
country. We appreciate as much as he does the value of the 
early history of Irish institutions, and sympathise as fully 
with the revival of the study of the Irish language. We should 
add that in an appendix to this work is given the diary of 
Thomas Addis Emmet, which was first published in 1898 in & 
history of the Emmet family now out of print. 








JEREMY BENTHAM. : 
Jeremy Bentham: his Life and Work. By Charles Milner 
Atkinson, M.A., LL.M., Stipendiary Magistrate for the City of 





scholarly and painstaking piece of work, but certainly not beyond 


Leeds. (Methuen and Co. 5s, net.)—Mr, Atkinson has done 
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pseful work in producing this interesting and illuminating study 


of the life and labours of the man to whom modern social and 
legal reformers owe most of their ideas and the best of their 
methods. Born in 1748, dead in 1832, he personifies the long 
travail which preceded the Parliamentary, the social, the legal, 
and the educational reforms that took shape almost on the 
morrow of his death. The reforms we know, because they are 
our life to-day ; but we are apt to forget the man who wrought 
the tools that made them, though his veritable form still dares 
the daylight in the Anatomical Museum of University College, 
London. Few men who ever lived have done so much to 
make the world a better world, and few mon have been so 
unhappily identified with the harsh husk that surrounds the 
kernel of work. A Benthamite would not perhaps have aroused 
what is here well called the “elaborated merriment” of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold had that fine critic ever read the words which 
Bentham wrote, as an autograph, to Lady Hannah Ellice a few 
months before his death :—‘*The way to be comfortable is to 
make others comfortable; the way to make others comfortable 
is to appear to love them; the way to appear to love them is to 
love them in reality. Probatur ab experientia, per Jeremy 
Bentham, Queen’s Square Place, Westminster. Born Feb. 15: 
anno 1748. Written (this copy) 24 Oct. 1831.” That was the 
true Bentham,—a man akin in spirit rather to Thomas & 
Kempis than to the Utilitarian school. Bentham is the intel- 
lectual link between the activities and seed-sowing of the 


eighteenth century and the harvest of our own times. He 
attended Blackstone’s famous Oxford lectures of 1763-64. In 
1766, at the age of eighteen, he took his Master’s degree. In 


1768 he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but he never 
seriously practised. In the same year he came under the influ- 
ence of a thinker—Priestley—who was destined later largely to 
influence the early thought of James Martineau. Priestley’s 
“Essay on Government,” read in or about the year 1768, seems 
to have given rise in Bentham’s mind to the formula, “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” From this time 
onward, abandoning all heed for professional success, he devoted 
himself to research and the enunciation of the principle of utility. 
It is not possible in a necessarily brief notice to trace, even in 
outline, the labours of Bentham’s long life. To mention the 
publication of the “Fragment on Government” in 1776, of 
the “Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy” (1785), the 
“Defence of Usury ” (1787), the period (1793-1808) devoted 
to legal reform, the “Catechism of Parliamentary Reform” 
(1817), the “ Constitutional Code” (1816-30), is to name only 
some salient labours of an indefatigable life. Mr. Atkinson tells 
the story of the man and his work with a sympathetic and 
careful mind. The volume should be among every philosophical 
and political thinker’s books. With it should be read Henry 
Sidgwick’s essay on “Bentham and Benthamism in Politics and 
Ethics,” originally published in the Fortnightly Review for May, 
1877, and republished recently in his “ Miscellaneous Essays and 
Addresses.” 








AGRICULTURE IN HUNGARY. 

The State and Agriculture in Hungary. By Dr. Ignatius 
Daranyi. Translated by Andrew Gyérgy. (Macmillan and Co. 
§s.)—The writing in this volume is so very free from sensa- 
tionalism that one is surprised to come even upon such an 
expression of sentiment as this: “The amount of State inter- 
ference in agriculture adopted in the last few years in Hungary 
may be regarded at the first glance as going too far; but without 
expressing any decided opinion on the subject, perhaps I might 
reply to the objections raised in different quarters with the French 
proverb—Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” No doubt the 
moderation in tone which characterises the book is due to the fact 
of its being the Official Report to both Houses of the Hungarian 
Parliament presented by Dr. Ignatius Daranyi, late Minister of 
Agriculture, on the policy administered by him during his tenure 
of office, which was between 1896 and 1903. Dr. Daranyi started 
& new era and inaugurated a new and eminently practical policy 
of reform; as a consequence, the book is void of partisanship. 
The quotation we have given is indeed not from the Report, 
but from the preface by the translator, who is a firm believer 
in Dr. Darfnyi and his work. And, as a matter of fact, 
the record of the late Minister of Agriculture is worthy 
of the attention of economists and agriculturists, because it 
does not pretend to be anything but a plain statement of facts 
or reference-book on such subjects as model peasant farms, 
Viticulture, orchards, bee-keeping, pisciculture, forestry, and 
veterinary administration. But then, as is pointed out in the 
Preface, the agricultural administration and policy of Hungary are 
Certainly more interesting than those of any other country, because 
the farming industry includes every kind of agricultural production 



























































under a moderate climate; every kind of cultivation, from the 
Northern pine forests down to the Southern vineyard and rice 
culture ; every size of farming, from the large estates of thousanag 
of acres down to the very small cultivation of peasant farmers; 
every degree of farmers, from the intellectual Magyars to the low- 
trained Slavs and Roumanians. Of course, this volume deals 
exclusively with the part played in agricultural reform by the 
State; but when next agricultural questions are touched by the 
British Parliament, it should be found of great value. 








RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. 

The Downfall of Russia. By Hugo Ganz. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—The Russo-Japanese Conflict. By K. Asakawa. 
(A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Corea, the Hermit Nation. 
By W. E. Griffis. Seventh Edition. (Harper and Brothers. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Life is too short—or, at any rate, the pages of the 
Spectator are too crowded—to allow us to give a fair measure of 
review to all the interesting books that have been produced by 
the recent developments in the Far East. The three which now 
lie before us, all very excellent in their way, must be noticed 
more briefly than they would deserve if space had not to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Hugo Ganz, who is a well-known Viennese news- 
paper correspondent, has made a careful study of the political, 
economic, and social conditions now prevailing in Russia. The 
mere title of his book shows the conclusion to which his personal 
observation has brought him: Russia is on the down-grade, and 
unless some wise statesman arises to take her affairs in hand, her 
great Empire is doomed. Mr. Ganz has interviewed all sorts and 
conditions of people—statesmen, soldiers, business men, revolu- 
tionists—and gives a lively account of their utterances, which are 
all marked by a despair of the continuance of the present régime. 
His book will be read with pleasure, for it is brightly written and 
wears the aspect of truth. The visit to Tolstoy, which is described 
in its concluding pages, is perhaps the best thing that it con- 
tains. Dr. Asakawa is Lecturer on the Civilisation and History of 
Eastern Asia at Dartmouth College, and was formerly a student 
at Yale. He has written an admirable account of the causes 
and issues of the Russo-Japanese conflict, in which he endeavours 
to present the case of both parties with impartial fairness, 
and we imagine that the verdict of most readers will be that 
he has succeeded. It is, indeed, no small credit to Japan, and a 
good illustration of her true height in the scale of civilisation, that 
one of her sons should be able to take so unbiassed and so truly 
historical a view of the struggle on which she lately staked her 
very existence as a nation. Dr. Asakawa has presented a very 
lucid and intelligible view of the long series of negotiations 
which ultimately led up to war, when it became clear that Russia 
would give no serious pledge of her intention to observe her 
promises, and that Japan must either fight or accept the position 
of “under dog” for ever. His book should be indispensable to all 
who study the outbreak of one of the greatest wars, in effect as 
well as extent, of which history tells us. Mr. Griffis’s descriptive 
and historical account of Korea is so well known and so highly 
valued that we need only say that the new edition is brought 
down to the autumn of 1904, and thus covers the whole period 
through which that singular country could truly be called the 
“hermit nation.” 








TRIBAL SOCIETY. 

The Tribal System in Wales: being Part of an Inquiry into the 
Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. By Frederic Seebohm. 
(Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d.)—It is ten years since Dr. Seebohm 
first issued this important work as a “key to the understanding 
of Germanic tribal custom.” A volume on “Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law” has since generalised the inquiry, but the fact 
has only made this preliminary study, with its additions, still more 
useful as an introduction to the whole complex problem of tribal 
society. The object of the essay is to depict the structure of 
tribal society in Wales, and to draw from the Codes contained in 
“The Ancient Laws of Wales,” as illustrated by early elaborate 
documents, such as “The Denbigh Extent,” the real facts of 
tribal customary law. “The Denbigh Extent,” “ which enters so 
fully into detail, and describes survivals of the tribal system 
actually at work throughout a considerable district at the 
time of the English conquest of North Wales, could not 
fail to afford the best possible ground from which to proceed to 
the study of the customary law contained in the Codes.” To tho 
new edition Dr. Seebohm has added “a transcript of an Inquisi- 
tion of 24 Edward I., including extents made in 8 Edward I. 
(1280),” and a valuable “ Introductory Note.” The doubt as “ to 
the reality of the conditions of tribal society described in the 
Codes” has been in the main dispelled by the external evidence 
on the one hand of the various extents, and on the other of tho 
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records of sixth-century donations to the monasteries. The unit 
of holding that lay at the root of Welsh tribal custom was the 
Gwely,—a family group limited to the descendants of a great- 
grandfather. This group seems to have dissolved into new 
Gwelys, which were groups of great-grandsons of the head of 
the original Gwely. There was a “general resemblance between 
the family holdings of Celtic and Germanic tribal custom” in 
this respect. A degree of family relationship thus connected 
the various groups or Gwelys, and a certain “family solidarity ” 
underlay the whole community, which was in fact an organisation 
of kindred under a chief. In the earlier stages of the community 
it would seem that “the tribesman’s rights came from the tribe 
or kindred, and not from the parent.” There appears to be 
nothing “natural” or fundamental in “the idea of a son’s 
succession to his father’s cattle or rights.” Such a conception 
resulted from the growth of individualism, and therefore may die 
with the decline of individualism. Nevertheless, the stage of 
tribal society must, we should say, have been preceded by a stage 
in which individualism was engaged in creating property,— 
taming cattle and so forth. At this stage the sons must have 
succeeded to the rights that the father had created. However 
that may be, by the tenth century the heritable character of 
property was well recognised. It was not, however, until the 
sixteenth century that Welsh custom finally gave way to English 
law. It is interesting to note that Dr. Seebohm does not consider 
that the undoubted resemblances between the Gwely and the group 
under the Roman patria potestas need “lead to the suggestion of 
common origin or borrowing by one from the other.” Borrowing 
seoms, indeed, despite the views of Sir Henry Maine, out of the 
question to-day, but a common origin hidden away in the dark- 
ness of the Stone Age appears more than probable. 








BENEDICT ARNOLD’S MARCH TO QUEBEC. 

Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec: a Critical Study, 
together with a Reprint of Arnold’s Journal. By Justin H. Smith, 
Professor of Modern History, Dartmouth College. With 18 
Maps and Plans. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 9s. net.)—This critical, 
well-mapped study of a famous march will be welcomed by all 
military experts. “It seems very singular,” we are told in the 
preface, “that no thorough-going history of the American 
invasion of Canada in 1775 and 1776 has yet been written.” 
Professor Smith has therefore given us in detail that portion of 
the campaign which is occupied by Arnold’s brilliant march. It 
is a monograph of singular interest, and is original work of an 
invaluable type. The march was ordered by Washington in the 
autumn of 1775, and was intended either to secure the capture of 
Quebec, or to draw off General Carleton from Montreal, where he 
was stationed to check General Schuyler’s invasion of Canada by 
way of Lake Champlain. The route “lay through an unknown 
region, a wilderness...... Where did the gates of the wilder- 
ness open and close upon those daring patriots? What lakes were 
furrowed by their keels? At what bastion did they storm the 
granite wall of the Appalachians? ...... The march itself 
was a campaign,—a campaign against the forest and the flood, 
against fatigue, sickness, and famine.” Professor Smith gives us 
earlier and contemporary maps of this fearful wilderness, and 
the chapter in which he deals with “The Route before Arnold” is 
a valuable footnote to the history of map-making. As is 
clearly shown here, tke terrible Dead River passage into Canada 
was roughly known “before Arnold made it famous.” The route 
was in men’s minds at the date of the march, and was probably 
chosen on that account. The little army of one thousand and 
fifty men sailed from Newburyport on Septamber 19th, 1775, and 
made for the Kennebec River. The boats ascended the river, 
and on the 24th the men were at Fort Western and plunged at 
once into the unknown. By October 16th they had reached, after 
an intolerable journey by river, lake, and bog, the Dead River, 
short of food. The description of the struggle along the Lower 
and Upper Dead River must be read to be appreciated. On 
October 24th Arnold, with a party, went ahead of his disorganised 
troops, and passed from the river through the Chain of Ponds, and 
thence to a “height of land” above Lake Megantic. By the 
27th his army was over the height, and the march to the lake 
began. Meanwhile Arnold himself had reached the lake, and 
was inspecting the passage of the boiling Chaudiére River, which 
falls eleven hundred feet in its seventy-five-mile passage to 
Quebec, while his troops were wandering about the rivers 22d 
bogs that surround the lake. On the last day of October and the 
first of November the disordered troops began to struggle down 
the Chaudiére River. Arnold, still ahead, reached the first French 
settlement on October 30th, and at once sent back a relief party 
with provisions for his men, who began to arrive on November 2nd. 
The number of men who got through is uncertain, but it probably 





exceeded six hundred. The journey was resumed, and by the 8th 
the St. Lawrence was reached, and the march, fruitful in heroism, 
was over. Few books of adventure present such a series of moy} 
accidents by flood and field as this detailed account of Arnold’s 
heroic march. 








THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

The South American Republics. By Thomas Q, Dawson, 
American Minister to Santo Domingo. 2 parts. Part IL.“ Perg, 
Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama.” (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—This excellent, useful, and most readable 
book enables the student to form a very adequate conception of 
that network of revolution and intrigue which for many years 
past has distinguished the Republics of South America, as of old 
time it distinguished the Republics of Northern Italy. The 
history that leads up to the modern position is carefully traced, 
and this work is therefore essentially a book of reference showing 
us the present state of the southern continent, and explaining 
the course of evolution by which that state has been reached. 
We are told in the preface that “this history begins when 
Pizarro and Almagro, Valdivia and Benalcazar, led their 
desperadoes across the Isthmus to the conquest, massacre, and 
enslavement of the prosperous and civilised millions who 
inhabited the Pacific coast of South America. It ends with the 
United States opening a way through that same Isthmus for the 
ships, the trade, the capital of all the world; with American 
engineers laying railroad iron on the imperial high road of the 
Incas; with British bondholders forgiving stricken Peru’s 
national debt; with their debtor bravely facing the fact of 
bankruptcy, and turning over to them all its railways.” Mr, 
Dawson does not overestimate the effect of the opening of the 
Panama Canal when he says that “the moment the first 
vessel floats through from the Caribbean to the Pacific the 
course of commerce will be changed ...... a trausformation 
will begin whose extent no man can foresee.” We note this 
American author’s acknowledgment of “ special indebtedness to 
Sir Clements Markham’s scholarly History of Peru, one of the 
very few complete and intelligent histories of a South American 
country available in the English language.” Mr. Dawson, how- 
ever, largely owes the remarkable completeness of this work to his 
familiar acquaintance with the Spanish literature on the subject, 
and his great personal opportunities for compiling the history 
of the nineteenth century in South America. 








THE INDIVIDUAL AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Citizen: a Study of the Individual and the Government. By 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. (A. Constable and Co. 5s.)—The 
author of this book is a Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University, and it is written expressly for young men and women, 
who, his experience as a teacher leads him to believe, are 
“naturally interested in knowing the things which pertain to 
these duties in the wide field of life upon which they are 
entering.” Mr. Shaler, who looks at the problems of citizenship 
and government entirely and undisguisedly from the American 
democratic point of view, has no startling, much less revolu- 
tionary, views to propound. So the ordinary reader—especially 
the English reader—will in his pages find a great deal that will 
seem familiar and commonplace, more especially in his remarks 
on the origin of mankind, the beginnings of government, liberty 
and its limits, the origin and distribution of wealth, education, 
public health, the value of great men, and kindred subjects. 
But he will also find much which will encourage, if not force, 
him to consult other, and possibly better, authorities and 
theorists. Mr. Shaler is seen at his best in his treatment of 
peculiarly American topics like the Negro question. His general 
tone may be gathered from his attitude towards the movement 
on the other side of the Atlantic against the capitalist class. 
He has no sympathy with any such movement. He thinks that 
if the people who have turned to the Government for help in 
their crusade against the capitalists have their way, a struggle 
will be originated in which “ each group of citizens that is strong 
enough to influence legislation will have its particular scheme of 
profit which it will endeavour to set in operation by joining hands 
with other guilds so as to obtain votes for success.” 








CAMBRIDGE FACSIMILES. 

The Temple of Glass. By John Lydgate. Printed at Westminster 
by William Caxton about the year 1477.—A ryght profytable 
treatyse compendiously drawen out of many and dyvers wrytynges: 
of holy men. By Thomas Betson. Printed in Caxton’s house by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1500. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s, 6d. and 15s, net.)—We recently noticed the first instalment 
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of the Fifteenth-Century Facsimiles issued by the Cambridge 


Dniversity Press, consisting of Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite 
and the Augustint Dacti Libellus. The two volumes now before 
us form the second instalment, and in every way maintain 
the high standard set by the first. Lydgate’s Temple of Glass 
forms a companion volume to the Chaucer, being printed in the 
game type (No. 2), and being issued doubtless about the same 
date. The Treatyse of Thomas Betson—we quite agree with 
Dr. Jenkinson that “Betton” is wrong—is nearly a quarter 
of a century later, and is adorned with a woodcut of 
the Crucifixion (repeated), a small St. Jerome, and a 
printer’s mark. This is not printed in any of Caxton’s 
types, but in a black letter acquired by de Worde himself. 
Unlike the other works reproduced so far. the original is 
not unique, a second copy being preserved at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and a third at Bamborough. The device is one of 
de Worde’s Caxton monograms, and was used in several works 
about the end of the fifteenth century. The book affords a good 
instance of the assistance which may be rendered to literature 
by the pure bibliographer who spends his life classifying types, 
measuring woodcuts, and counting folios. It happens that 
de Worde’s edition is undated. We know, however, that the 
block from which the device was printed was intact on July 10th, 
1499; whereas it was broken as in the present book, though not 
quite to the same extent, on December 4th of the same year. A 
similar approximation,can be arrived at from the state of the 
Crucifixion cut, and allows us to class the work definitely among 
the writings of the fifteenth century. Much service has already 
‘been rendered by bibliography to literature in such ways as this, 
and we are confident that much more will be rendered in the 
future. We hope that the present series of facsimiles may help 
to arouse a further interest in the subject. 








WASPS: SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. 

Wasps: Social and Solitary. By George W. Peckham and 
Elizabeth G. Peckham. With an Introduction by John Burroughs. 
Illustrations by James H. Emerson. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. 
net.)—The observations which are recorded in this work on the 
habits of many different species of wasps in the United States 
were first published in the “ Wisconsin Biological Survey.” They 
have now been modified, added to, and revised in the hope that 
in a less technical form they will be of interest to the general 
reader. We may say at once that no one who takes an interest 
in entomology, even though he be well acquainted with the work 
of Lord Avebury, Fabre, and other writers, can fail to appreciate 
the labour and trouble that have been spent on this contribution 
to the literature of the Hymenoptera. Days and days spent in 
watching one species catching, paralysing, and burying caterpillars ; 
another species boring holes in wood, and storing spiders to feed 
its larvae; a third hunting grasshoppers, or making burrows 
underground, are here recorded with the greatest minuteness. 
There is much detail, which, however valuable in itself from the 
scientific point of view, overwhelms the “ general reader.” This 
individual may be forgiven for wishing that the authors would 
sometimes give him more generalisations or summaries of their 
observations. A very interesting chapter where this is done will 
be found at the end of the book, called “ Instinct and Intelligence.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the many interesting facts in the 
book relates to a species (Ammophila uruaria) which takes a 
pebble between her mandibles, and uses it to pound down the 
earth over her nest. This intelligent use of a tool in an animal 
80 low is very extraordinary. The illustrations, which are from 
drawings, are extremely clear and good. 








THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The Evolution of Knowledge. By Raymond St. James Perrin. 
{Williams and Norgate. 6s.)—This interesting, if not quite 
fascinating, volume starts from the “unifying principle” of 
motion. Thus Mr. Perrin states that “ mathematics is the study 
f motion expressed in number and quantity, or in time and 
Space ; physics is the study of force; biology the study of life; 
psychology of mind; law of justice; and religion of God.” Apart 
from the “unifying principle,” there is little to distinguish this 
history of philosophy from the many well-known volumes of 
the kind which begin with Thales and work through Greek, 
Alexandrian, and modern metaphysics, including, of course, 
Descartes and Locke, Hume and Kant, Fichte and Schelling, 
until they reach the present time. Mr. Perrin differs from most 
of his predecessors mainly in the stress he lays upon the “ evolu- 
tionary philosophy,” and particularly the works of Herbert 
Spencer and George Henry Lewes. The book is therefore of 
dnterest and value apart from its main object, which is to 


rl 
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illustrate the not quite new doctrine that the universe is a series 
of imperfectly understood harmonies. Mr. Perrin’s book, if here 
and there misty, not to say mystical, should interest students of 
theology as well as of philosophy, although they may consider 
such conclusions as the following not perfectly satisfying :— 
“If formal creeds no longer inspire us, it is because they have 
ceased to represent nature. Theology has always been the best 
explanation of the universe that the Church could afford. What 
we need is a readjustment of spiritual teaching to the advance of 
knowledge. This most important of reforms will be achieved 
when our poets and artists as well as our men of science con- 
tribute as of old to the ceremonies of religion, for genius alone 
can guide us to the true and to the good through the beautiful.” 








ANOTHER LIFE OF MARY STUART. 

The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Hilda J. Skae. (Mac- 
laren and Co. 2s. 6d.)—So many and so elaborately contro- 
versial have been most of the numerous works recently 
published upon Mary Stuart, that it is hardly possible not to 
welcome as a relief a little volume like this, which takes a very 
great deal—including Mary’s essential goodness—for granted, 
and tells the familiar old story in the spirit and language of 
romance. Miss Skae has made no new discoveries, and the 
general characteristics of her style may be gathered from her 
allusions to Mary’s father and mother: “The marriage of these 
two illustrious individuals, with all their gifts of person and 
family connections, was yet of sinister import to the realm of 
Scotland and to the fortunes of the heir to its throne.” But Miss 
Skae is thoroughly well up in all the Mary Stuart—she adheres 
throughout to the spelling of “Stewart ”—facts and legends, and 
she has constructed a pleasant, readable book which even 
Mariolaters may find useful for reference purposes. Miss Skae has 
her likes and dislikes; among the former are certainly not Both- 
well, the Scottish “nobles,” or Queen Elizabeth. The book con- 
tains many illustrations, which, although not all in the highest 
style of art, enhance its value. 





A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 

A Book of Essays. By S. A. Hirsch, Ph.D. (Macmillan and 
Co., for the Jewish Historical Society. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Hirsch’s 
first essay is entitled “Early English Hebraists: Roger Bacon.’’ 
He finds Bede to have been an “ Early English Hebraist,” though 
not profoundly acquainted with the language. Alcuin was simi- 
larly situated ; one or two other names are mentioned; but the 
Hebraist par excellence was Roger Bacon. Dr. Hirsch’s account 
of this great scholar is deeply interesting. The almost universal 
neglect of the language is a curious thing. The Roman Church 
has, of course, formally sanctioned it by the Tridentine decree 
which makes the Vulgate the final authority. But how many 
Anglican clergymen can read the Old Testament in the original ? 
The second essay treats of Johann Pfefferkorn, a converted Jew 
who achieved a sinister fame by his hostility to his race,—he 
sought to bring about the destruction of all Hebrew books other 
than the Scriptures. After him we have a paper on Reuchlin, 
to whom Hebrew study owes more than it does to any other 
man. It is interesting to see that Reuchlin was unable to obtain 
a copy of the Talmud. “ Israel—a Nation” is an address delivered 
at a Zionist Conference held in London in 1898. “It is our firm 
resolve,” Dr. Hirsch says, “to work, as far as lies in our power, 
towards realising the hopes of restoration that have never ceased 
to stir the heart of the Jew ever since he was first driven from his 
native soil.” This is interesting ; but one would like to know how 
many of Dr. Hirsch’s compatriots cherish this desire. Whatever 
the number, some must be content to stay outside. Eastern and 
Western Palestine contain some ten thousand square miles. If 
there are twelve million Jews in the world, this would give an 
average density of population of about twelve hundred to the 
square mile. This is about twice and a half that of Belgium, and 
not far from four times that of England. 











SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Sir Thomas More. By Henri Bremond. Translated by Harold 
Child. (Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—This is an admirable bit of 
work. Of course, M. Bremond regards various questions that 
occur from a point of view different from ours. But he writes in 
a generous, broad-minded way, and his appreciation of the deli- 
cacies of More’s mind and character shows insight and sympathy. 
To one contention much urged by some of More’s biographers 
—that.More broke with Erasmus—he opposes a firm negative. 
Again, he does not attempt to conceal the fact that More was ready 





to punish heresy with death. He had, it is true, advocated a certain 
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philosophical toleration in his youth. But how can he who 
accepts Roman theories, has a logical mind, and does not shrink, 
owing to a higher instinct, from the consequences of logic, refuse 
to come to the conclusion of persecution? On the question of 
the Pope and General Councils More was not a Papalist. He 
never doubted that a Council for sufficient reason could depose a 
Pope. The chapters which deal with More in his private life are 
all that can be desired, and the narrative of the closing scene is quite 
worthy of the subject. The volume is one of “The Saints” Series. 








THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

The Creed of 8S. Athanasius. By W. Emery Barnes, D.D, 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 1s. net.)—Dr. Barnes, who 
is Hulsean Professor of Divinity, gives us here an admirable 
summing up of the question of the Athanasian Creed. He holds 
that it affords “truly valuable help for the guidance of Christian 
thought, in cases in which the Nicene Creed keeps silence.” On 
the other hand, the definitions are a source of danger. The Creed 
introduces a term, “Person,” not found in the Nicene Creed, a 
word which, as Dr. Barnes rightly says, “ would come upon us as 
a surprise altogether if we had not learnt it in early years from 
the Litany.” “Personality implies limitation or definiteness,” 
says Bishop Westcott. Clearly there is a danger of Tritheism in 
this direction, and the reproach is freely levelled at those who 
use the Creed. But, practically, the great objection is to the 
anathemas. Why should they not be dropped, as they have been 
dropped out of the Nicene? This course would be all the more 
reasonable, seeing that the document is an exposition rather than 
a Creed properly so called. As it stands it condemns to per- 
dition “Ulpilas the Apostle of the Goths, called an Arian, the 
great missionaries of Central Asia, called Nestorians, all members 
of the great Eastern Church who hesitate to accept the statement 
that the Holy Ghost is of the Father and the Son.” “We do not 
condemn individuals,” say the champions of the Creed. Nor do 
they condemn individuals when they declare the perdition of 
those who commit the deadly sins. The point is this, that the 
Creed puts those who deny the Double Procession exactly in the 
same position in which the writer of the Apocalypse puts the evil- 
doers enumerated in xxi. 9:—‘ The fearful and unbelieving 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries out 
Guizot’s suggestion : ‘If you are fond of romance, read history.” 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, with 61 Illustrations, 15s, net, 
By the Same Author. 
ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


MOHAMMED: THE RISE OF ISLAM. 


By Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; roxburgh, 6s, 
The author regards Mohammed as a great man who solved a political 
problem of appalling difficulty—the construction of a State and an Empire out 
of the Arab tribes, 








No. 40 in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 
For full List of the Series, see special illustrated Circular. 


At the SIGN of the JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


By MYRTLE REED, 
Author of ‘“‘ Lavender and Old Lace,” ‘The Master’s Violin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 
‘“‘The book makes delightful reading of quite an unconventional kind.” 
—Sheffield Dail Telegraph. 
* Provides material for much boisterous humour ané a pleasant love story.” 


—Times, 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Miss Reed’s Novels. 


THE COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU 
(JIUDO). 

The official Jiu-Jitsu of the Japanese Government, with Chapters on the 
Serious and Fatal Blows, and on Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the 
Restoration of Life. By H. Irvine Hancocx, Author of ‘“‘ Japanese Physical 
Training.” 160 Tricks of Combat, with 506 Lllustrations taken from Life 
and Four Charts showing the Serious and Fatal Blows, €vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, net, 18s. 


BUSHIDO: THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 


An Exposition of Japanese Thought. 
By INAZO NITOBE, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by W. E. GRIFFIS. 
Tenth Revised and Enlarged Edition, Naat 9 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut 
fs, 58. net. 

This book, whose subtle charm it is difficult to express in a paragraph, is 
packed with thought, attractive in style, and rich in comparative illustrations 
of Oriental and Occidental ways of looking at things. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TOMBOY. 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
With Illustrations by FLORENCE SCOVELL SHINN. 
wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A new book by the Editor of the American ‘‘Critic.” This particular 
** Tomboy” had many adventures which make most interesting reading for 
everybody. It will appeal to the young as well as the matured person, 

Send for a New Illustrated List. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 3; aND NEW YORK, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


THE NEEDS OF MAN, 


A Book of Suggestions. 
By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D., Author of “ Applied Religion,” &e, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


PRIVATE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS, 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


A Study of Educational Problems of the Day. 
By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“The book will be found well worthy of perusal by the special class for 


whom it is intended.’’—Scotsman. 
** Contains much useful matter.”—Speaker. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL SCIENCE” SERIES, 
RATES AND TAXES AS AFFECTING 
AGRICULTURE. 


By J. 8S. NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of ‘‘ Effects of Machinery on Wages,” “ History of the 
English Corn Laws,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Author of ‘Empire and 
Liberty,” “ Democracy,’ &. Demy 16mo, wrappers, 6d, each, 


FISCAL REFORM. 
TRUE MONEY. 


READY SHORTLY. 


DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


From 1750 to the Present Day. 
Containing short Lives of more than 2,000 Eminent Persons— 
European and Native—connected with India, 
By C. E. BUCKLAND, C.1.E. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF MADRAS. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Author of “The Private Life of 
Warren Hastings.” 


With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


“The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced 
by a large number of portraits and other illustrations.” —Glasgow 1+ ruld. 

“A book of great charm and very exceptional interest.”’— Bookman. 

*‘ The book is attractive in appearance, and will well repay perusal.’’— World, 

* A monument of accuracy and painstaking research.” —<dAcademy. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BIJOU” SERIES. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE TALMUD. 


Selected and Newly Translated into English by the . 
Rev. WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of ‘Rabbi 
Jews,” “Sage and Saviour,” ‘The Voice from the Cross,” & 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SON OF ASHUR. 


By Capt. WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES, R.N., Author of “ Under One 
Flag,” “A Goddess from the Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
** A spirited tale of old Cuties chivalry.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“ A stirring story which will with interest.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“The vivid and well-studied exposition of ancient life.”—Dundee Advertisers 


THE STORY OF STELLA. 


By CAROLINE BRETT M’LEAN. Crown 8vo, 63, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 





25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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MESSRS.WILLIAM BLAGKWOOD & SONS? 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIX-SUILLING NOVELS. 


MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE. 
By BESSIE PARKER. 
Wri i i cl "_Aberdeen Free P 
. baer a of peer aniide Pct nts ay gg” van 
HELENA. By Mrs. H. 0. FORBES. 


‘ llent story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Well: told and well worth telling.” —Athenzum. 
“Of genuine human interest.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 
iginal story worth e loiting.”—Times, 
= a cajopatle book = have read for many a day.”—Glasgow Herald. 
HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 
“Full of strong delicate character-drawing.......A masterly piece of work.” 


—Scotsman, 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? 
By BETH ELLIS. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. 
By GARRETT MILL, 


MY STRANGE PETS. 


And other Memories of Country Life. 
By RICHARD BELL (of Castle U’er). Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A mine of information, suggestions, and stories.’’—Spectator. 
“ Very well worth reading.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Difficult to conceive a book better fitted to delight and charm.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Ts likely to enjoy a large pepularity among both sportsmen and 
naturalists,”—Standard. 

“ Appeals with absorbing interest.”—Hawick Advertiser. 


VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE 
IN INDIA. 


By A. C. NEWCOMBE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


For any one who has to contemplate a residence in India, or who has friends 
living there of whose life from day to day he is anxious to form a mental 
picture, Mr. Newcombe’s book is undoubtedly one to read. 

“‘We have seen many guide books to India, but certainly none containing such 
a variety of useful knowledge or written with such serious intent.”"—Davly Mail, 














Illustrated throughout, and with many Plans and Diagrams, 


THE FORESTER: 
A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for 
Landlords, Land Agents, and Foresters. 
By JOHN NISBET, D.CEc., formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma, 
Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 42s. net. 


Although based on the sixth edition of ‘‘The Forester,” the book now pub- 
lished is in reality a new work, in which is incorporated, in a condensed and 
improved form, the essence of all the other books Dr. Nisbet has written on 
Forestry during the last thirteen years, together with much original matter 
dealing specially with conditions in the United Kingdom—the whule forming 
a complete treatise giving full consideration both to theoretical principles and 
to practice. 


A New Volume of Poetry by ALFRED NOYES, Author of ‘“ Poems,” 
“The Flower of Old Japan,” &ec. 
THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. 
A Tale for Children under Ninety. 
5s. net. 


Mr. Noyes has nroy | attracted a large public, and his recent volume 
“Poems” consolidated the reputation be gained by his previous work. The 
present volume is not a sequel but a companion volume to ‘‘The Flower of 
Old Japan.” Itis published in a form likely to make it one of the daintiest 
of Christmas present books, 


IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS DURING 
WAR TIME. 


By Mrs. RICHARDSON. Crown 8v0, 6s. net, Illustrated. 

Mrs. Richardson is an Englishwoman who volunteered for service asa nurse in 
the Army Hospitals, and was on active service throughout the Russo-Japanese 
War. This book should prove one of the most illuminative and entirely 
interesting works on this part of the war. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 
A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. 


By CHASSEUR. 








(Immediately. 





[Immediately 





Demy 8vo, 21s. net, with Illustrations and Maps. 
THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION OF 
PORT ARTHUR. 


Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port Arthur 
by the J; apanese, with a short history of the town and fortress previous to 
the declaration of war in February, 1904, a complete account of the siege 
Sperations, detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese throughout 
= six months of the struggle, the capture of 203-Métre Hill, the destruc- 
— of the Russian fleet, the eae ape against the fortifica- 
og the great bombardment, and finally the capitulation and entry of 

e Japanese into the fortress. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. = [Immediately. 


—.. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. . 
INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Gzoraz Orro Treve.ray, Bart. : 


*,* This Volume includes “ Horace at Athens,” ‘“‘ The Cambridge Dionysia,” 
Extracts from “The Competition Wallah,” ‘‘The Modern Ecclesiazusae; 


or, The Ladies in Parliament,’’ ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Lyrics,” “The Dawk 
Bungalow,” &c. 
“Sir George Trevelyan has done the State fresh service by revising and 


rearranging his jeux d’esprit of more than forty yearsago. The title selected 
is the only unsatisfactory thing about the book. For the rest we have some 
of the brilliant 5 tossed off with the energy and vivacity of the clever 
University man who is just beginning to feel his feet in the larger world out- 
side the College quadrangle.’’—Punch. 


Crown folio, with Fifty-four Photogravure Plates, and Eleven Collotype 
Reproductions from Drawings, &c. Cheaper Reissue, £2 2s, net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study 


of his Life and Works. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of tlie 
yg Portrait Gallery, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works 
1) . : 


“To the student whose attention gets scattered by the conflicting claims of 
many works of partial scope and trustworthiness, a single work of authority 
isa at saving of labour; and it is this which Mr. Cust gives us in a volume 
which stands second to none of the many noble monographs on painters 
issued by the same publishers in the last few years.—Manchester Guardian.” 


Medium 8vo, with Title-pages, End-paper, and Cover designed by the Author, 
and numerous L[llustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


IDEALS IN ART. By WALTER CRANE. 

Contents :—The Arts and Crafts ovement—The Teaching of Art— 
Methods of Art Teaching—Note on Tolstoi’s ‘What is Art?”—The Infiu- 
ence of Modern Social and Economic Conditions on the Sense of Beauty— 
The Social and Ethical Bearings of Art—Ornament and its Meaning— 
Thoughts on House Decoration—The Progress of Taste in Dress in Relation 
to Art Education—Temporary Street Decorations—The Treatment of Animal 
Forms in Decoration and Heraldry—The Designing of Book Covers—The Use 
of Gilding in Decoration—Raised Work in Gesso—The Relation of the Easel 
Picture to Decorative Art—A Great Artist in a Literary Searchlight. 

Ready November 8th. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By Georce C. 


Witiamson, Litt.D. 

This volume is founded on a work on the same artist which was issued in 
1896, and went out of print at once. For the present volume much of the 
letterpress has been rewritten, and the whole book has been corrected and 
compared with recently discovered sources of information. The Appendix 
contains a list of pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy, and other lists of 
interest to collectors, 


New Volume of THE FNDYMION SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON, _Iilustrated by 


ELEANOR ForTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 

*,.* This volume, which is uniform with “ Keats” and “‘ Shelley,” illustrated 
by Mr. Anning Bell, and ‘‘ Browning,” by Mr. Byam Shaw, contains a Selection 
from the Early Poems of Tennyson, including ‘‘ The Princess” and ‘‘ Maud.” 
There are about Seventy Illustrations by Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, who has 
also designed a Special Cover, End-papers, and Title-page for the Volume, 


Uniform with “ How to aaa + = Furniture,” “ How to Identify Old 
ina,’’ &c. 
With numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS, By J. HERBERT 


Suater, Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current,” Author of ‘*The Romance of 
Book Collecting,” &c. 
**Probably no sounder guide could be found to the changes of taste and 
fashion in book collecting.”—Manchester Guardian. 


New Volume of BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. net. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Georce 
Wok tery. 
BELL’S MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Pott 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
LAMB. By WALTER JERROLD. (Great Writers.) 


HORACE. By Rev. W. TuckweE Lt. (Great Writers.) 
VERDI. ByA. Viserti. (Musicians.) 
WAGNER. By J. F. Runciman. (Musicians.) 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 
GESTA ROMANORUYM; or, Entertaining Moral 


Stories Invented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin, with Pre- 
liminary Observations and Copious Notes, by the Rev. Caries Sway, 
late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. Revised Edition by WyNNARD 
Hooper, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by ANNA Swan- 
wick, LL.D. Revised Edition, with an Introduction and ye by 
Kart Brevt, Litt.D., Ph.D., University Reader in Germanic, Cambridge. 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. RB. Dennis, with Facsimiles of the 
Original Illustrations. ; 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited 


by Frepericx Rrtanp, M.A. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
The “Library Edition” of RUSKIN 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, 


This, the only Complete Edition, consists of 
80 DIFFERENT WORKS in about 36 VOLUMES, 
Illustrated with 1,300 Plates and Woodcuts, in 
addition to over 100 other Drawings by Ruskin, 
not hitherto Reproduced, together with much UN. 
PUBLISHED Matter. 


Issued in chronological order at intervals of about one volume per month. 
LIMITED ISSUE. Sold only in Sets. 


4S VOLUMES NOW READY, 25s. each net. 
Large medium 8vo (94 by 64), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical Account of the several Works, together 
with Selections from the Author’s Diaries and Correspondence, 


VOLUME XIX.—JUST OUT. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, The Cestus of Aglaia, 


and other Lectures on Art and Literature, 1860-1870. 
552 pages, with 27 Plates and 3 Facsimiles of MSS. 
Much of the matter in this volume consists of Lectures delivered by the Author but hitherto unpublished, 


VOLUME XX.—NOVEMBER. 


LECTURES ON ART, and ARATRA PENTELICI. 


About 450 pages, with about 30 Plates and 2 Facsimiles. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR THE EDITION. 
No. 1.—£42 with Order, for the whole Set, whatever the number of Volumes (not less than 36), 
No, 2.—£15 with Order, and two further annual payments of £15 each, and the balance (if 
any) to make up cost at 25s. per Volume in the fourth year, 
No. 3.—Payment with Order of £25 for Twenty Volumes, and 25s. as each succeeding Volume 
is published. 
No, 4.—Payment of 25s. per month for One Volume to be sent each month. 


BECAUSE OF JOCK. ByE.L. Havenrrietv,| JONICA, A Volume of Verse. By W. Cory. A New 


Author of “The Sow’s Ear,” &. Crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. Edition, with Biographical Introduction by ARTHuR C. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Miss Haverfield Is one of the sees il engn 43 ~~, oo limp, gilt 9, % net; 
writers who can always be depended upon for a well-told eather limp, & op, 4s. net. [Just out. 


story, and her latest romance heightens the estimate NELSON AND HIS COM PANIONS 


pose oF se ocr aaron PO See peli IN ARMS. _ By Joun Knox LavGuTon. With 8 Portraits. 
real New Pocket Edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth limp, gilt top, 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. By 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
Mrs, FreD REYNOLDS, Author of “A Quaker Wooing.” | HANS ANDERSEN’S' STORIES 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. AND TALES. Translated by H. 0. Sommer. With 100 


Illustrations by A. J. GASKIN. New Pocket Edition. Fools- 
THE BRIDE OF A DAY. 3y8.B. ona 








—— 

















cap 8vo, cloth limp, gilt top, 3s. net; leather limp, 
DoROTHEA TOWNSHEND, Authors of “Lone Pine,” ‘The Life 


of the Great Earl of Cork,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just out. 


VENETIAN SERMONS: drawn from the 


History, Art, and Customs of Venice. By ALEXANDER 
Rosertson, D.D., Author of “ The Bible of St. Mark,” &c. 
With 73 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net, [Middle of November. 


THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and 





gilt top, 4s. net. [Just out. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 3y Juz 
AvsTEN. With 100 Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. New 
Pocket Edition. Foolseap 8vo, eloth limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather limp, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [early ready. 


COMEDIES OF OLIVER GOLD- 


SMITH. With 24 Full-page Drawings by Coris HAMMOND. 
New Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather limp, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


PATRI OT i Ss Mi, = An Essay towards a Constructive 





Explanatory Notes, by Professor GILBERT Murray. Crown Theory of Politics. | Haxk.uyt Ecerton. Crown 8v0, 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. [Neat week. 352 pages, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out. 
London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. Dee 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Sprcrator” is issued, gratis, a 


LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VHE railway strike in Russia has up to a point succeeded. 
Engineered by men of whose names or precise objects 
nothing as yet is known, it became universal, and as soon as its 
universality was perceived, it was supported by nearly the whole 
population of the cities. From Archangel to Odessa, from Riga 
to Tomsk, all who served the public, except the telegraph staffs, 
struck work and demanded political freedom. All professions, 
the military excepted, even the doctors, all trades, except the 
bakers, even the municipal servants, gave notice that they 
would work no more until the demand for the “ four liberties ”— 
free speech, free printing, free meeting, and freedom from 
arbitrary arrest—were conceded, and it seemed for a moment 
that something like starvation impended over the urban popu- 
lations. Such an explosion of anger expressed through peace- 
ful means has never been witnessed in a modern State, though 
the plebeians of Rome once won a victory over the patricians 
by camping out, and, curiously enough, in the early history of 
Russia the citizens of one of the great principalities defeated 
a tyrant in the same way. The Government was appalled, and 
in the midst of a most dramatic scene at Peterhof,. during 
which the reactionaries are said to have wept with mortifi- 
cation, Nicholas II. on Monday signed a Manifesto supposed 
at first to be equivalent to a Liberal Constitution. 








It is not a Constitution, though, if its promises are kept, it 
implies a renunciation of the autocracy. The Czar pro- 
fesses that the sorrow of the people is the sorrow of the 
Sovereign, and while declaring that he has provided for the 
prevention of disorder, directs that to secure complete pacifi- 
cation the Government shall not resist the supreme Duma, 
shall not legislate without its consent, shall widen the suffrage 
even at the first election, shall avoid repressive action 
except in cases where society or the State is endangered, and 
shall allow the Duma a veto on all legislation, and give that 
body a general supervision of the “authorities appointed by 
Us.” This is the substance of the Manifesto, and does, of 
course, if it is carried out, compel the surrender of the 
autocracy ; but though it enables the future Duma to secure 
the “four liberties,” it does not grant them. At the sume 
time, the Ministers, have been directed to act as a Cabinet, 
and Count Witte has been appointed Premier. He promises 
in interviews all pleasant things, but speaks of them as things 
tocome. St. Petersburg is still, however, strongly held, and 
up to the time of our going to press General Trepoff has not 
been removed, nor has the report that the Czar has returned 
to his capital been confirmed. 


Staff. Hurrah!” 
Europe, and are in many places supposed to contain a threat, 
either to France or Great Britain. 
but rather believe that the Emperor, acknowledging that Ger- 
many is in a manner isolated, declares with an emotion of 
pride that he is no pessimist, for the German Army, the 
German Staff, and the German people in arms can guard all 
German rights. 


Witte is much distrusted, and the extremists wish for 
further concessions,—namely, universal suffrage, the “four 
liberties” at once, and either a national Militia—which cannot 
be granted—or the abandonment of the right to place a city 
in a state of siege. How far these demands will be pressed 
remains to be seen; but it is evident that opinion is highly 
excited; that the revolutionary leaders, whoever they are, are 
a little at sea; and that the quiescence of the peasantry, the 
ultimate masters in Russia, adds to the general uncertainty. 
Finland, moreover, is almost in revolt, the people having 
called on the dictatorial Government to resign, which that 
Government is ready to do; and Poland entirely rejects the 
Manifesto. A Liberal Dictator is wanted; but no one is fully 
trusted, and the Russian revolutionaries, unlike the French, 
have as yet no representative body to rally round. The 
most significant omens, perhaps, are that in Southern Russia, 
and especially in its capital. Odessa, the troops appear 
inclined to join the Liberals, General Kaulbars, in charge of 
the government, hesitating to put down even a riot which 
endangers the city, lest the troops should refuse to fire—a 
movement which would settle ull if it became general—and 
that the keenest brain among the absolatists, the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, Pobiedonostzeff, has resigned. If he sees 
that the day of autocracy is over that system must be dying. 


As we go to press no news has drrived which makes it easier 
to forecast the ultimate issue. Indeed, for the moment it 
appears as if the powers of reaction had regained a temporary 
ascendency. In St. Petersburg the Universities and schools 
have been closed, and the iron hand of General Trepoff seems 
to be closing again on the capital. From the provincial cities 
comes news of hideous massacres by Cossacks and police, and 
an outbreak of Anti-Semitic fury. Warsaw is undergoing a 
reign of terror, all crowds being fired on in spite of the pro- 
clamation declaring the end of martial law, and the extremists 
are naturally converting the people to their side, while the 
Governor-General issues otiose manifestoes congratulating the 
country on the “great holiday of freedom.” In Finland the 
revolution advances with swift steps, the police and troops 
having joined the popular party. So far that province has 
shown admirable restraint, few cases of outrage being reported, 
and the strikers themselves organising for the maintenance 
of order. 





On October 26th the German Emperor, at a banquet m 
honour of the late Field-Marshal Moltke, ended a speech with 
the following sentences :—“ The second glass is for the future 
and the present. You have seen, gentlemen, how we stand in 
the world. Then—powder dry, sword keen, eyes on the goal, 
muscles taut, and away with pessimists. I empty my glass 
to our people in arms. The German Army and the General 
The words have been discussed throughout 


We do not so read them, 


We are accustomed to say much the same 





The Manifesto was at first received with rapture, and 


thing, though, as we have no frontiers, our sayings sound less 
truculent. 
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The Norwegian settlement has advanced two more steps, 


the Storthing having rejected the proposal to submit the. 


question of Monarchy or Republic to a plebiscite by 86 votes 
to 30. The offer of the throne to Prince Charles. of Denmark 
was then authorised by 87 votes to 29, and the selection 
will at once be submitted by Referendum to the people, who, 
it is believed, will confirm it by a heavy majority. 





The latest report from Constantinople is that the Grand 
Vizier, who presumably knows his master’s mind, is inclined 
to recede from the position taken up by the Sultan as regards 
the financial control of Macedonia. The German Emperor 
has kept his promise about the affair and has strongly pressed 
the Sultan to yield, and without the German Emperor Abd-ul- 
Hamid stands alone. The majority of his Ministers are still 
for resistance, arguing that the Powers, for the sake of their 
commercial interests, will never seize either Salonika or Smyrna; 
but the astute tyrant remembers previous history, and fears 
that if they do not quarrel they may occupy Macedonia. In 
that event, the question of financial control would settle itself 
automatically, order would be at once restored, and the 
Turkish Treasury would be greatly relieved; but the province 
would never again be replaced under Turkish rule. It is 
useless to say that a combined force would contain every 
element of disagreement, for Lord Lansdowne is willing, pro- 
voked beyond his patience, to use the Fleet, and Austria would 
be delighted to occupy Salonika. The Kaiser cannot stand in 
the way of his only great ally, and Russia has too many things 
to do and to pay for just now to interfere actively in the 
Balkans. Abd-ul-Hamid is quite right in yielding, and will be 
most wise if he yields without receiving an ultimatum. 


M. Emile Massard, editor of the Nationalist Patrie, and 
one of the Municipal Councillors of Paris who recently visited 
London, has publicly recanted his Anglophobia, and con- 
tributes to the Daily Express an explanation of his change of 
‘opinions. Briefly stated, the reasons for M. Massard’s hostility 
were fourfold,—the humiliation involved in the Fashoda in- 
cident; the interference of the English in the Dreyfus affair; 
the Boer War; and the bad bargain made by France in 
Morocco. Furthermore, the entente cordiale was engineered 
by the governing classes of the two countries, it “was not 
rooted in the heart of the French people”; consequently, 
M. Massard and his friends attacked it as inspired, on 
England’s side, by self-interest, and by the desire to 
embroil France in complications with Germany. But 
once he arrived in London M. Massard’s antipathy was 
dissipated by the warmth of his reception, the broad and 
elevated ideas of the English governing classes, the frankness 
and loyalty of the English character. He admits that he may 
have been a little sentimental, but his misgivings were swept 
away by the homage rendered to his country. “At bottom 
I have not changed. I judged England by her hostile acts. 
I judge her now by her demonstrations of cordiality.” M. 
Massard observes that the conversations he had with various 
enlightened Englishmen, including his host, completed his 
conversion. We do not, of course, wish to exaggerate the 
value of M. Massard’s testimony, but it certainly shows 
what a happy thought it was to billet the French visitors at 
the private houses of their hosts. Hotels are cosmopolitan 
affairs at best, and the result of contact with German waiters 
might have sent M. Massard back to Paris a more convinced 
Anglophobe than ever. 


The Times of last Saturday contained a message from its 
Johannesburg correspondent which, if well founded, casts a 
strong light on the difficulties of the South African native 
problem. A native from German South-West Africa admitted 
that the rising there was first suggested by the Boer War, 
which showed the dark races that the white men were not 
invincible. He added that the rebellion in German East 
Africa was due to the fact that the Damaraland natives “sent 
word across” to their brothers to rise. If the news be 
true—and it is improbable that it lacks foundation—it is 
but another instance of what many have suspected, the real 
solidarity of the black races of Africa south of the Great 
Lakes. We too often forget that, with a few exceptions, they 
are all of one great racial type, and that they-have ways of 
communication of which the ordinary white man knows 
nothing. A combination of aborigines against the rule of the 
newcomers is a wild speculation, but not so wild as not to be 





worth providing against. The main lesson is the need for a 
consistent and enlightened native policy in all parts of the 
continent, for with such an intricate network of communica. 
tions a blunder in one part will undo the benefits of wisdom 
elsewhere, 





Some time ago the British Empire League passed a series 
of resolutions urging the establishment of a permanent 
Imperial Council in London, on which India and the Colonies 
should be represented, and which should act as an advisory 
body on Imperial questions, and have under it an efficient 
bureau of Imperial intelligence. A copy of these resolutions 
was sent to Mr. John X. Merriman, the well-known Bond 
leader, and the Times of Monday published his comments 
in reply. Mr. Merriman would hardly call himself an 
Imperialist in the common sense, but he is a man of great 
ability, and his criticisms are well worth our consideration, 
Some of his objections do not seem to us insuperable, such as 
that the word “ Empire” should not be applied to self-govern. 
ing communities, that the representation of India would 
introduce an irrelevant element, and that the representation 
of a Colony by means of a politician in office is unsatis. 
factory, since it leaves the other political elements without a 
spokesman. 


But Mr. Merriman puts his finger upon the difficulty in the 
whole scheme, the impossibility of giving such a Council any 
executive powers, any real right of making its advice effective, 
without giving it a right of interference with the Mother-country 
as well as with the Colonies. Fora mere bureau of intelligence 
no executive powers would be required; but an Imperial Council 
must needs aim higher than this. Even though the terms ‘of 
its reference were limited to matters of general Imperial con- 
cern, such as defence and commercial treaties, it must, sooner 
or later, if it is to be more than a name, have the right to 
dictate to the Legislatures, English and Colonial, how such 
problems should be met. At present we do not believe that 
the time is ripe for any such body. There must be a greater 
levelling up of the various units of Empire before we can 
have any permanent central representative Council, even 
though we begin by calling its functions only consultative, 





Lord Londonderry addressed a large gathering of Con. 
servatives at Sunderland on Wednesday night on the present 
position of political parties. After illustrating the ambiguity 
and divergence of the views of the Opposition on education 
and Home-rule, Lord Londonderry turned to the Fiscal 
question. He frankly avowed his regret at the launching of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, which he described as “a bolt 
from the blue,” and which had led to a dangerous split in the 
Unionist party. Time had shown that Mr. Chamberlain's 
forecast had not been borne out, and many of his followers, 
realising that their action was premature, were “now flocking 
under the banner of the only man qualified to speak on behalf 
of the Unionist party,’—namely, the Prime Minister. For 
himself, while entirely objecting to the view that the foreigner 
was getting the better of us, he held that to advance our 
prosperity now we must act with the greatest possible caution, 
and “not throw away the good bird we had in the hand for 
the perhaps fallacious bird to be found in the bush.” 


Lord Londonderry, with a logic more courageous than 
convincing, drew reassuring auguries from the by-elections. 
Mr. Maxse tells us in the National Review that “electors will 
not vote for what they do not understand, and no one knows 
what a ‘Baifourite’ is.’ According to Lord Londonderry, 
every day they saw candidates and supporters rallying 
round the banner of Mr. Balfour, who had told them 
distinctly at Edinburgh that he was no Protectionist. As 
time went on and the General Election came, he believed 
Mr. Balfour would be at the head of a strong and united 
Unionist party. He did not say that they would be returned 
again, but at any rate they would be a strong and united 
minority ready to check the Socialistic and Radical proposals 
that would undoubtedly be brought in. Here the Times 
report of the speech ends; but according to the version of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company, Lord Londonderry went on to 
declare that the Government was quite prepared for defeat. 
“Every by-election for the past two years had been 4 
practical or a moral defeat. It was a sad confession to make, 
but. it was useless not to make a clean breast of it.” We find 





it extremely hard to reconcile this dismal peroration with the 
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vious assertions about the wholesale flocking of disgruntled 
Protectionists to the banner of Mr. Balfour. But such incon- 
sistencies are inevitable in politicians who pin their faith to 
Mr. Balfour as a Free-trader and. represent his policy as 
antagonistic to that of Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Lyttelton, speaking at Leamington on Thursday night, 
delivered a long apologia for Chinese labour. The arguments 
were mostly familiar,—the shortage of native labour which 
threatened a financial crisis after the war; the alleged fact 
that an enormous majority of the white inhabitants of the 
Transvaal favoured the measure; the acquiescence of Het 
Volk; the analogy and justification afforded by the employ- 
ment of indentured labour in British Guiana, Trinidad, and 
many other places; above all, the practical impossibility of 
vetoing a law passed by the people of the Transvaal themselves. 
Mr. Lyttelton also declared that the Ordinance had led to an 
increase of white labour, and, through the importation of 
machinery from this country, had increased the profits of em- 
ployers and added to the employment of workmen. He also 
stated that statistics showed that the amount of desertions 
and serious crime among the coolies only reached a fractional 


percentage. 


Throughout the speech there was not the slightest sign of 
any conviction that the policy was desirable in itself. The 
burden of Mr. Lyttelton’s speech was, in fact, “ We couldn’t 
help ourselves.” As for the argument that the Home 
Government could not set itself against the will of the people 
of the Transvaal, “it is idle,” as the Dazly Chronicle observes, 
“to talk as if the pressure of the mine-owners and the vote of 
a non-elective Council were the same thing as a clear indica- 
tion of the general will.” As for Mr. Lyttelton’s other 
arguments and allegations, they are in many cases flatly 
traversed by the analysis of the official Return of the Mines 
Department given by Mr. Creswell in his speech at Potchef- 
stroom on October 4th, a copy of which has just reached us. 
Thus, to take one point only—the cry of “stagnation” and 
financial crisis—Mr. Creswell shows that, instead of there 
being stagnation before the Chinese arrived, “the mine-owners 
kept steadily increasing the stamps at work without Chinese, 
and kept on getting in more natives. Thus while in June, 
1903, they were using 1,350 natives for every 100 stamps at 
work, they managed from then till June, 1904, to put on an 
extra 100 stamps (without waiting for any Chinese, mark 
you) for every 1,085 natives they added to the labour on the 
producing mines, so that by June, 1904, they had added 
1,255 stamps to the stamps at work, making at that date 
4,755 stamps in operation.” As Mr. Creswell shows, accepting 
the view that this is a purely economic question, “even on 
this, the lowest ground, they are hopelessly in the wrong.” 


On Thursday evening Mr. Austen Chamberlain addressed 
his constituents at Stirchley, and said certain things which 
deserve to be considered by all who would understand the 
policy of the present Government. Dealing with Lord Rose- 
bery’s recent speeches, he complained that that speaker had 
laid down a fine, generous policy of reforms, but had given no 
indi¢ation how they were to be effected. “They were merely 
lures to catch the unwary by high-sounding phrases.” Turning 
to the Fiscal question, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that though some people might desire to put it in 
a secondary place, “such was not the view of the Government 
or of the Prime Minister.” They had set their hands to the 
plough and would not turn back. Since we were not growing 
in prosperity in the same proportion as our competitors, we 
must endeavour by Retaliation and Colonial Preference to 
make up the leeway. He could conceive of Colonial Preference 
without a tax on corn; but if, as the result of the Conference, 
the Colonies asked for a Corn-tax, he was prepared to support 
the proposal. This is at any rate a definite policy. Imperial 
consolidation, by means of a food-tax if necessary, is the aim 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, on the confession of 
this discreet politician, it is also the aim of “the Government 
and the Prime Minister.” 


The Court-Martial on Lieutenant Nasmith, the officer in 
charge of Submarine A4 on the occasion of the recent mishap 
to that vesscl, was held at Portsmouth on Friday week. 
From the evidence it appeared that the accident occurred 
during some experiments with sound signals involving the 





submersion of the whole hull, and the consequent reduction of 
the normal reserve of buoyancy. While in this condition the 
vessel began to “pump”—i.e., to bob up and down—and, the 
water entering through a ventilator which had been left open for 
purposes of signalling by a flag poked through it, the sub- 
marine suddenly began to sink, and dived to a depth of ninety 
feet, with an inclination of forty degrees by the head, before 
the crew, already half asphyxiated by chlorine gas, were able 
to clear the vessel of water. Lieutenant Nasmith redeemed 
his initial inadvertence, for which he was slightly repri- 
manded by the Court, by splendid presence of mind and 
promptitude, and the steadiness and discipline of the crew 
were above all praise; but the accident only illustrates the fact 
that in handling submarines perfect safety can only be guaran- 
teed by the elimination of all mistakes, no matter how venial. 
Tn other words, the “human element” counts more here than 
in any other branch of the Service. Hence, as the Times very 
properly contends in an excellent article in Monday’s issue, it 
is most necessary that the causes of these unexpected sub- 
mersions should be fully established by inquiry and ex- 
periment, and that the results of such inquiry should be made 
public, not only in the interests of naval architecture, but to 
allay the anxiety created by these recurrent accidents to sub- 
marines. 


Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., who delivered the annual Huxley 
Memorial Lecture on Tuesday evening at the Society of Arts, 
took for his subject “Colour and Race.” After pointing out 
the drawbacks in the way of observation and classification 
of colour—including artificial as well as normal changes— 
Dr. Beddoe observed that red used to be the prevailing colour 
of the hair in parts of Central Europe, but it was now a 
greyish brown. The results of his own investigations went to 
show that red was the natural colour of man’s hair in Europe, 
at any rate in his uncivilised state, the brown pigment coming 
later. As a sidelight on this point he mentioned that while 
Japanese, Chinese, and Egyptian children often had reddish 
or fair hair, there were no fair adult Chinamen, Japanese, or 
Egyptians. The phenomena observable in the British Isles 
could be generally accounted for by the intrusions of light- 
complexioned races from the North and Kast, the prior inhabi- 
tants having been more usually dark. As regarded the sup- 
posed connection between colour and temperament Dr. Beddoe 
gave a general support to this ancient doctrine, noting the 
preponderance of dark hair and brown eyes amongst criminals. 
That a change was going on amongst ourselves he had little 
doubt, and he regretted the suppression of the old blond 
lympho-sanguine stock by the darker and more mobile type, 
largely the offspring of the proletariat and more adapted to 
the atmosphere of great cities. 


Sir F. Treves, the great surgeon, delivered a most interest- 
ing address at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute on 
Tuesday. He believed that the popular conception of 
disease was wrong. We thought of it as something malign, 
evil in intent, evil in effect, whereas the phenomena of disease 
have a purpose, and that purpose is beneficent. They gener- 
ally arise from the natural processes of cure, and without 
them acommon cold might become a fatal malady,—as, we 
may remark en passant, it very often does. “The catarrh, the 
persistent sneezing, were practical means of dislodging the 
bacteria from the windpipe.” He would not deny that cancer 
was malignant, for we did not yet know what malignant disease 
was; but even cancer, he suspected, was an inopportune 
manifestation of a process which in the young was beneficial; 
and he hinted that a remedy might be sought in using 
“the active principle to be extracted from the thymus gland,” 
which disappeared or wasted away after the period of greatest 
bodily activity was over,—that is, shortly after birth, The 
lecture was listened to with grave attention by the audience, 
though Lord Rosebery produced much laughter by suggest- 
ing smilingly that he had been listening to it with his ear 
close to an open door, and that, instead of remarking that 
he had caught a horrid cold, he should glory in the evidence 
that he was expelling the bacteria which bad invaded his 
person. Evidently he had not caught cold, or he could not be 
so humorous. It is the exceptional ill-consequence of a cold 
in the head that it makes one stupid, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 884. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RUSSIAN MANIFESTO. 


Ww: greatly fear that the Czar’s Manifesto, over which 

so many people both in Russia and the West have 
been throwing up their caps with joy, is only a step 
in a revolution which, for good or for evil, is still on 
its road to some destined but obscure end. We write 
without any of. the prejudice which seems to be excited by. 
the very nameof Russia. We desire a liberalised Russian 
Monarchy, and not a Russia blown into fragments, with 
consequent misery to a hundred and fifty millions of 
white people, and still less a Russian Republic, which 
would in all probability end in the rise of some great 
soldier of the Suvoroff type, who, supported by a most 
ignorant peasantry, would almost certainly try to solidify his 
position by the conquest of the civilised nations of Central 
and Western Europe. Weare all familiar with the workings 
of that process a century ago, and, though Russia is not 
France, the Russian people have an immovable confidence 
in the greatness of their future position in the world. 
Nor, we must add, do we entertain quite the contempt for 
the present occupant of the Russian throne which it is in 
so many quarters the fashion to express. He is not equal 
to his position ; but that is a misfortune, not a crime, and 
we do not think it quite fair to ascribe everything he 
does to want of personal courage. Bemused as every 
modern King is by the precedent of the French Terror, it 
is not unreasonable that he should provide means of 
escape for his family by sea; he has no intention of 
departing himself, and he may well have been moved to his 
recent “ surrenders ” by causes other than the fear of any 
personal consequences. Just think of it for a moment. 
Here is the head of the greatest Monarchy in the world, 
who believes that he holds his power from God, who is 
entirely unconscious of any illwill towards his people, and 
who at the end of a sanguinary war, in which, to his own 
utter amazement, he was defeated by what he had thought 
an inferior Asiatic State, is suddenly told by a moral 
explosion as sharp and as unexpected as the outburst of a 
volcano that his people of all grades, all professions, and 
all positions abhor a régime which to himself must have 
seemed God-derived. Think what we ourselves should 
feel if on some day of vast excitement every dumb 
creature spoke, and spoke in accents of hatred to our- 
selves. It would be something other than fear, surely, 
that would induce us to reconsider everything, and 
attempt, with such dim light as we had, to remove the 
grievances of which those voices complained. The Czar, 
his vague ideas, his vacillations, the cruelties which he 
sanctions, and which seem to him as necessary as a death- 
sentence to an English Red Judge, we accept as facts, and 
subjects for pity rather than for scorn. ‘The first lesson 
to be learned from them, as we have repeated ever since 
the Japanese War began, is the want of ability among 
the ruling groups of Russia. An entire people has risen 
to demand that the system under which they and their 
fathers have lived shall come to a summary end, and those 
who have administered that system cannot comprehend 
the prayer, are simply bewildered, and unable to decide 
whether they ought to resist or to yield. The want of 
ability is positively astounding. Not one of them all is able 
to speak plain,—a power which Mirabeau at least possessed. 
The Czar himself maunders over his so‘rows, as if in the 
death-throes of a nation the sorrows even of a Monarch 
mattered to mankind; the reactionary statesmen recom- 
mend volleys, as if bullets could stop water from flowing ; 
and the Liberal statesmen concede everything in words, 
quite honestly, but with a complete want of perception that 
when the house is on fire it is no use to talk about what 
you will do to-morrow. The Czar’s Manifesto, if he 
means it, if he does not withdraw it, and if the Army 
and the bureaucracy will allow him to carry it out, does 
“terminate the autocracy,”’ for he surrenders the power 
of legislation, concedes to the Duma a veto. on legislation 
—that is, on the first essential “right” of the autocracy— 
and agrees, in the supplement to his proclamation, that the 
Duma shall grant the “four liberties” as they are called : 
the right of speech, freedom of the Press, the right of 
meeting, and the “inviolability of the person,” which 
means, we presume, that the practice of punishing by 
administrative decree shall be abolished. But nothing is 








—— 


actually done, or intended to be done until the Duma 
meets ; and the very basis of that body is made uncertain 
for the electoral law is to be altered, and there is nothing 
whatever in the shape of a guarantee. A Cabinet has + 
is true, been appointed, with Count Witte as its Premier. 
But Count Witte’s policy is extremely nebulous. 
there is a threat in the first portion of the Manifesto 
which would allow of almost unlimited repression 
by the bayonet; while Count Witte himself in his 
numerous chats with municipalities and interviewers 
always contents-himself with saying that the things they 
want are “ coming,” even the removal of General Trepoff, 
which could have been decreed at once. The only clear 
sign that the old régime has ended is that the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, Pobiedonostzeff, who really understands 
when words mean acts, has finally resigned. 

It is evident that the extremists are not content. They 
repeat the assertion—which, it will be remembered, was 
made at the very beginning of the conflict—that no Duma 
will have power enough to control the Monarchy unless it 
is based upon universal suffrage; they demand a national 
Militia, which in the confused condition of Russian pro- 
vincial life, with its racial and class difficulties and the 
enormous area over which it spreads, no wise Sovereign 
would grant; while there are many signs ‘that the con- 
servative class—which exists, though it is practically 
frightened into inaction—the whole body of the police— 
an enormous force in Russia—and a very large section of 
the officers of the Army think themselves abandoned and 
are furiously angry. The claims of the peasantry will be 
brought forward the moment the Duma is elected, and 
there is no evidence whether the first Duma will 
assist the Monarchy in restoring order and creating 
hope—for it is the hopelessness of ages which is at the 
bottom of the present explosion—or whether by declaring 
itself “Constituent” it will once more throw everything 
into the melting-pot, or whether the provinces on the 
fringe of the Empire will take the opportunity to declare 
themselves partially independent. If we may judge by 
the news from Finland, Poland, Courland, and the 
Caucasus, that is their present intention. The revolution 
has undoubtedly been advanced a step, for the Autocrat 
has ceased to insist on his autocracy; but that it has 
ended, or that such a new base has been laid for it that 
its end can be foreseen, we are utterly unable to believe. 
If it has, we join heartily in the congratulations of Europe 
both to the Czar and to the Russian people; but as yet 
the evidence of stability in the new régime is wanting, 
and though we must not be deluded by the history 
of the French Revolution, it is impossible not to 
recollect that Louis XVI. granted much more than 
Nicholas II. has conceded, and that the Revolution, 
as if driven by some supernatural force, marched on to 
results which the counsellors of Louis XVI. would have 
considered chimerical. There are many among us, some 
of them grave men, who secretly hope that it may be so 
in Russia also; but we repeat that we do not believe 
Russia to be ready for a Republic, or that Europe could 
witness the extinction of that great Monarchy without a 
feeling of dismay lest the balance-weight in the machine 
of European equilibrium should have suddenly dis- 
appeared. So long as the “four liberties” are delayed 
—liberties which in India, for instance, are completely 
granted, though the Government remains absolute—we 
cannot be conservative in regard to Russian affairs ; but 
once they are solidly established there are other things as 
important to the world as the wishes of the Russian 
people. The boiling pot, if not watched by those com- 
petent to recognise the moment of danger, may yet boil 
over, and that would be the signal for a conflagration such 
as even France never saw,—a conflagration which must 
spread. 





SCIENCE IN NATIONAL LIFE. 


NEW Association, known as the British Science 

Guild, has been started, with Mr. Haldane as its 
first president, and its inaugural meeting was held at the 
Mansion House on Monday. The name gives little clue 
to the raison d’étre of the movement, for it is not an 
agency for scientific research, or even for the spread of 
scientific training. It seeks something much wider than 
the assistance of a particular profession. The aim, if 
it may be gathered from the speeches at the meeting, is 
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nothing less than a reform of our methods in each sphere 


of national life. “ Tt was not a question,” said Sir 
Norman Lockyer, “ merely of science and scientific men ; it 
was a question of conducting all our national activities, 
State service, private service, and what not, under the 
best possible conditions with the greatest amount of 
prain-power.” The Guild will attempt to co-ordinate 
and systematise the work of other agencies with the 
game purpose,—that is its practical task. It will also 
kee preaching, in season and out of season, the doctrine 
of the value of brain-power, of clear thinking and right 
methods, in business, in politics, in oulture, in philan- 
thropy. These are no new ideals, for they form the 
confession of faith which the most thou htless has some- 
where at the back of his head; but the Guild thinks that 
by dinning them into the public ear some practical result 
may be achieved. We are a little distrustful of phrases 
like “efficiency ” and “the scientific method.” They mean 
so little by themselves, they are capable of so many 
interpretations, and, being resonant and high-sounding 
generalities, they act as a kind of narcotic to weaker 
minds, and create often a baseless self-satisfaction. They 
are simply blank forms, which may be amply filled up or 
left blank, and in themselves they have no special value. 
To “ensue perfection” is an old watchword, but its 
merits depend wholly on the concrete creed in connection 
with which it is used. A man may be an efficient 
knave or a perfect fool, and before we can applaud the 
machinery we must: know the end to which it is going 
to work. 

We therefore turn with interest to Mr. Haldane’s 
speech in our search for details. Mr. Haldane speaks 
with authority, for, whatever our interpretation of 
“efficiency,” we are all agreed that he is a shining 
instance of it. In half-a-dozen spheres of action he has 
cleared away cobwebs, and shown his countrymen the 
better way. He explains what he means by the object 
of the Guild in a number of practical instances. Scientific 
method involves, to begin with, the abandonment of 
prejudices and outworn precedents, the judging of things 
on their merits, excluding the false and holding fast to 
the true; and he takes the stock instance of Japan. It 
means, again, using common-sense and the ordinary prin- 
ciples of business in our public affairs. ‘The unemployed 
question is a case in point. There are two ordinary ways 
of meeting the problem: either to fold our hands and 
say that nothing can be done, and that economic 
laws must work their way; or to dole out public 
money without any system in response to every 
demand made by ignorant people. Both are bad, since 
the first is based on an untrue doctrine, and the second 
on intellectual apathy. The third way is to face the 
difficulty as a clever man meets a problem in his business, 
to use the best expert knowledge on the subject, to sift 
the unemployed into classes, and to apply to each class 
the remedy dictated by its special needs. This has been 
the German method, and a deputation of Birmingham 
brassworkers recently reported that the unemployed 
question had, to their mind, been solved in Germany. 
Scientific method means, in the third place, a recognition 
of the value of science in public life, the use of scientific 
men to advise the Government on matters where expert 
Opinion is desirable, and the practical training of 
our public servants in the work of their Departments. 
It should be possible to bring in eminent scientists 
as advisers in spite of all cast-iron Civil Service rules. 
The Education Department demands experts ; the Board 
of Trade should be a vast Ministry of Commerce, with a 
perfect system of commercial intelligence. ‘Things will 
never be right,” said Mr. Haldane, “ until we have a 
scientific corps under a permanent Committee, just as the 
Defence Committee is under the Prime Minister to-day.” 
We must remember, too, that much of our foreign 
administrative work demands the expert, and that he 
cannot be found in five minutes, but must be carefully 
chosen and trained. A good instance is that “Colonial 
science” to which Continental Governments are beginning 
to turn their attention, and which includes tropical 
medicine, engineering, anthropology, geography, and sur- 
veying. We are easily the foremost Power in the Tropics, 
and yet we make scarcely any provision for training our 
people in the knowledge which alone can make their 
work there healthy and effective. Certainly there is much 








to be done before we can realise the Guild’s ideal of a 
scientific nation. 

We are so much in sympathy with the aim of the 
movement. that we are a little loth to point out the 
inadequacy of the means to the end. Its supporters 
urge a reform in machinery, but what they really seek 
is the motive-power which makes the wheels go round. 
To be intolerant of half-truths and prejudices, to think 
logically and face facts squarely, to be determined to put 
up with nothing that is second-hand and second-rate, is 
the finest of national ideals. But it will remain a pious 
opinion unless there is a renascence of moral and in- 
tellectual vitality. To discard prejudices is only admirable 
when they are discarded in favour of a better creed. It 
is well not to believe that “a new light must come either 
through a crack in the head or in the heart,” but we are 
no further forward if the result of an open mind is a 
shallow and impotent scepticism. It is well to have 
all the materials of good work ready to our hand, 
but the impulse to create something must also be 
present. The finest bureau of intelligence on earth 
is of small good to us unless we have the energy 
to use its results. Mere knowledge by itself never made 
any man or any nation the better or the happier, and it 
is a quaint piece of mysticism to believe the contrary. 
Let us take Mr. Haldane’s instance of the unemployed 
problem. We might have a staff of experts at work sifting 
and scheduling the different classes of applicants, we 
might have the latest comparative results pigeonholed 
around us. We should still lack something before reform 
could be effected, and that something would be the 
earnestness and sincerity to use the apparatus efficiently. 
Statesmanship implies a perpetual facing and adjusting 
of problems, and makes heavy demands on intellectual and 
moral vigour. Would Japan have ever risen to her present 
height by mere formal perfection of method ? She might 
have ransaeked the wisdom of the world, and chosen with 
perfect discrimination the things best suited to her need, 
but they would have remained academic importations 
unless there had been the resolute desire to make them 
part of the nation’s life, and to use them earnestly to 
advance its well-being. It was the moral vitality given 
by her passionate patriotism that made her great, and not 
the fact that she had hit upon clever devices. Such a 
national renascence will give scientific methods, but no 
scientific methods will give the renascence. 

We would not for a moment suggest that the work 
which the Guild has set before itself is not of the highest 
value. It is extremely important to get rid of antiquated 
machinery, and to get the best knowledge available both 
in public and private life. But we see a danger if it is 
forgotten that a method, even when called “ scientific,” is 
not an end in itself, and that an instrument is of small 
use without the vitality to keep it working. It is a very 
perilous game to exalt a method into a goal, for it is not 
so hard to provide good methods and to lay out an 
elaborate organisation for reform, but it is very hard to 
carry it through to the end. As we said last week in 
criticising the doctrine of “ efficiency,” without substantive 
national ideals the finest machinery is not only useless, but 
may be positively harmful. What we want is a keener 
spirit in our people, a determination that they will not do 
easy homage to catch-words, but will steadfasfly and 
honestly think out their problems for themselves, and spare 
no effort to live up to their heritage. Given such a spirit, 
and the scientific method will not be long in following. 





THE NEW HUNGARIAN PROGRAMME. 


J ee programme with which the Hungarian Premier, 
Baron Fejervary, meets his Parliament is of direct 
importance to the people of this country only in one way. 
They wish Austria-Hungary to survive as an Empire, 
with the military strength essential to its beneficial 
weight in Eastern Europe, and, if possible, under the 
house of Hapsburg. ‘That house of late years has 
recognised that Great Britain, with her ancient Monarchy 
and her freedom from territorial ambitions in Europe, has 
become in external affairs one of the permanently con- 
servative Powers of the world, and therefore has no jealousy 
of her successes. That recognition, though slow, has been 
steady, and is now amply justified, for there is probably 
not a politician of weight in this country who would not 
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regard the breaking up of “ Austria,” now so often dis- 
cussed on the Continent, as a catastrophe, sure to produce 
some dangerous, and to Englishmen most unacceptable, 
results. ‘The programme, however, if considered in detail, 
has an interest of its own. Baron Fejervary’s business is 
to reconcile the Hungarian dynasty with the people of 
Hungary without giving up any prerogatives of the Crown, 
and his notion of the way to do it is evidently that which 
is slowly gaining acceptance among all absolutists. He 
offers the people an escape from their grievances, and 
especially their economic grievances, on condition of their 
leaving the Monarchy alone. He refuses to allow Hungary 
a separate Army, or to abandon the principle that as 
regards the Army the King, and not Parliament, is the 
final authority ; but he offers a list of reforms which 
to every Socialist on the Continent must seem most 
attractive. 


Baron Fejervary proposes, for example, to supply 
any deficit in the Hungarian Treasury, not, as the 
German Emperor does, by increase in Customs and 
Excise, but by a graduated Income-tax, which, in- 
creased as it must be from time to time, must 
in the end squeeze out the landed aristocracy who 
at present rule Hungary, and who, as we under- 
stand the position, are, as in some districts of 
Tyeland, liked for their pedigrees, and for what Lord 
Beaconsfield described as the “sustained splendour of 
their stately lives,” but are detested because their interests 
and those of the peasantry collide. Then, because nine 
millions of the thirteen millions of Hungarians live, and 
live poorly, by the land, “the productivity of the land 
must be increased ; Government and mortmain lands must 
be split up and sold or let to individual proprietors or 
farmers on long leases; small and medium landowners 
must be enabled by special institutions of credit to borrow 
at lower interest, and the whole system of agrarian credit 
must be reformed and adapted to the needs of an 
enlightened agrarian policy.” That is an immense 
temptation for the peasant-owners and tenants, who are to 
have the lands of the State and of the Church divided 
among them, doubtless at a price, but at a price to be 
fixed by themselves; for though universal suffrage is 
not to be granted at once, every man of twenty-four 
who can read and write is to be an elector, and primary 
education is to be “free, universal, and compulsory.” 
In other words, the peasantry are from the first to be the 
main factor in the creation of Parliaments, and within 
ten years they are, upon all questions except the Army 
and foreign affairs, to rule the country, and arrange for 
its economic interests as they please, even, as in another 
clause is specifically promised, to make their own economic 
treaties. As these immense concessions do not quite cover 
the wants of the great towns, Baron Fejervary further 
gee that manufactures shall be encouraged, “so that 

rge factories may spring up.” Hungarian crafts and 
house industries are to be “ protected,” and “ the juridical 
position of workmen, private officials, and clerks must be 
improved. Children and workwomen must be legally 
protected, better provision must be made against sick- 
ness, accidents, and old age, workmen’s dwellings must 
be erected in the large cities, and hospitals and 
sanatoria instituted for the working classes.” Many 
of these reforms will be beneficial, and some others 
promised in other clauses of the programme, such as 
improvements in the Magistracy and in the equality of all 
men before the law, are urgently required; but the inten- 
tion of all is the same, to reconcile Throne and people by 
using the State as an instrument to secure a better 
distribution of physical comfort. If these promises are 
accepted and not kept, the people, we may be sure, will 
punish the promise-breakers heavily, perhaps by insurrec- 
tion; while if they are accepted and kept, taxation must 
be immensely increased, and must, we imagine, be levied 
to a great degree from the aggregate wealth of the well- 
to-do. You cannot provide against sickness and old age, 
rehouse the people, grant them free education, and lend 
money to all peasants at low rates out of the revenue 
which has barely sufficed for a Monarchy conducted on 
the old lines, which, as we may see from the examples of 
Hungary itself, Naples before it was swept away, and 
Piedmont before it annexed Italy, were comparatively 
cheap lines. The public fortune is to be expended first 
of all on making the public comfortable. This has been 





for a considerable period the trend of all philanthropy ; 
tdi lai 


it is the central thought of Continental So¢j 

the one which brings that party millions of votes. and 
now we see it accepted by the heads of ancient dynasties 
Baron Fejervary’s programme has been accepted by the 
Hapsburgs for Hungary, and it is foolish to believe that 
they could reject it if it were demanded by the peoples 
of the remainder of their States. We are not able to. 
day to discuss the idea, with its hundred ramifications 
at the necessary length; but the well-to-do in this 


country and in America will do well to ponder its meaning , 


before they are threatened by a mass vote; to decide 
whether they intend to accept it instead of individualism, 
which acer iced more energy; and to study patiently 
the working of the only possible alternative, an applica. 
tion of the great instrument of compulsory insurance on a 
scale aad in directions which are at present undreamt of, 
The difference between the people of Great Britain and 
the Continent is very great; but even in this country we 
are doubting whether we shall or shall not feed the 
children of the poor as well as educate them without 
charge, whether we shall not consider labour a kind of 
service to the State, and, therefore, pension the labourer in 
old age, and whether we shall not borrow as for a great 
war in order to enable the municipalities to rehouse the 
working people. ‘The trend of change is all one way, and 
the proposals of Baron Fejervary, who is a convinced 
Royalist working, or trying to work, a Parliament in the 
interest of a dynasty, may well help to give moderate men 
in England subjects for anxious thought. 





fQNHE remarkable article by Mr. Eltzbacher which 

appears in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review will come as a surprise to many of his 
readers. Englishmen know in a general way that the 
French peasant is industrious and thrifty. But the signs 
of his industry are not very evident to the passing 
traveller. Much of what some of us are accustomed to 
accept as proof of agricultural prosperity is, in fact, only. 
a form of agricultural picturesqueness, and to this French 
methods of cultivation seldom lend themselves. We miss 
the smiling village and the lowing herd, and think them 
but poorly replaced in the landscape by hovels that seem 
falling to pieces, and the single cow watched by a ragged 
and barefooted child. ‘The apparent poverty of the culti- 
vator is weighed against the “magic of property,” and we 
end by wondering whether the benefits of ownership are 
not neutralised by the evils arising from the constant sub- 
division of the land. 

Mr. Eltzbacher begins by a striking comparison between 
the output of coal in France and in three other countries. 
Great Britain annually produces five and a half tons per 
head, the United States four tons, Germany three tons, 
and France a fraction less than one ton. Even if we 
allow for coal exports, French consumption does not exceed 
one and a quarter tons per head, and we may judge 
from these figures how small a proportion of the wealth of 
France has its origin in her manufacturing industries. On 
the contrary, “ it is almost wholly derived from her agricul- 
ture,” and derived from it only of comparatively recent 
years. Before the Revolution a bad land system, arbitrary 
taxation, and oppressive game laws made French agricul- 
ture what Arthur Young painted it,—at least 76 per cent. 
worse than agriculture in England. The Revolution 
made short work of these positive disadvantages, though 
it could not relieve the peasant of his share in the burdens 
imposed upon the country by the Napoleonic Wars. But 
when they came to an end the progress of agriculture was 
rapid. The area under wheat grew from 4,591,677 hectares 
in 1815 to 7,934,087 hectares in 1869, and though it de- 
creased in the following years owing to the war of 1870 
and the loss of two provinces, it had grown again in 
1895 to 7,001,669 hectares. Since that year there has 
again been a decline; but taking the fifteen years between 
1875 and 1900, “the area under wheat in France has 
shrunk by only 14 per cent., while the British wheat 
area has shrunk by almost 50 per cent.” Between 1815 
and 1895 the yield of wheat per hectare increased 50 per 
cent. Since this latter year there has been a falling off in 








this respect, which, together with the shrinkage in the area, 
‘Mr, Eltzbacher ‘attributes to the “ sudden and apparently 
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inrush of unlimited quantities of American 
heat.” That the area of wheat-growing should be 
Jensen by this cause is intelligible enough, _but it 
ig not equally clear why it should lead to diminished 

reduction in the area remaining under cultivation. 
The French Government has met this state of things 
by a large measure of Protection. Before 1885 the 
smport-duty on wheat was only 6°20 francs per ton. 
By 1894 it had risen to 70 francs per ton, which Mr. 
Bltzbacher estimates as “equal to an impost of from 
30 to 40 per cent. on wheat.” The effect of this Protec- 
tive policy on agriculture has been “most satisfactory.” 
In 1884 France exported agricultural produce to the value 
of 652,000,000 francs, and imported similar produce to 
the value of 1,094,000,000 francs. By 1902 the tables 
were completely turned, and the excess of exports over 
imports amounted to 212,000,000 francs. As we are not 
concerned with the relation of agriculture to other 
industries, or of the French producer to the French con- 
sumer, we shall make no comment on the policy of 
successive French Governments beyond suggesting that it 
may supply one of the reasons why manufactures play so 
small a part in the aggregate of French wealth. One 
lesson, however, we may draw from these figures for the 
benefit of our own countrymen. The example of France 
shows how useless it is to expect that moderate duties on 
foreign cereals would really help the English farmer. If 
Protection is to set him on his legs, it must be Protection 
in good earnest. Even Mr. Chaplin might be trusted to 
tell him what chance he would have even under a 
Chamberlain Administration of getting from 30 to 40 per 
cent. levied on American wheat. 

The experience of France cannot be appealed to in 
support of very small holdings. In 1895 the number of 
properties under 23 acres amounted to only 2°68 per cent. 
of the whole rural area. Rather more than 50 per cent. 
was in the hands of men possessing from 2} to 100 acres, 
while something less than half consisted of properties 
averaging 400 acres. So far as these proportions change, 
it is to the advantage of the men who own from 123 to 
50 acres. ‘In France, as in other countries on the 
Continent, it has been found that both very small 
peasant properties and very large farms are economically 
wasteful.” Agricultural success belongs rather to the 
substantial peasant. The very small holding seems only 
suited to districts where market-gardening pays, and it is 
probable that in England these would be harder to find 
than in France, owing to the fact that the English artisan 
eats more meat and fewer vegetables than his French 
comrade. That ownership is an indispensable condition 
of agricultural prosperity Mr. Eltzbacher feels no doubt, 
but the effect of this condition is more visible when the 
ownership is of moderate size. French Governments, 
however, have not left the peasant owner to the unassisted 
operation of the magic of property. They have done a 
great deal for him in various ways. Agricultural institu- 
tions are subsidised. Large sums are spent in agricultural 
prizes. Horse-breeding, irrigation, and drainage receive 
great encouragement. In all, more than £2,000,000 
appear under these and similar heads in the Estimates of 
the Minister of Agriculture. But the French peasant is 
not content with waiting for others to help him; he has a 
very good idea of helping himself. The introduction of 
labour-saving machinery gave the large proprietors a very 
great advantage, and for a time it was thought by many 
—_ that the small cultivators would share the fate of the 

d-loom weavers. In 1883, however, the first Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society was founded at Blois. Since 
then the number of these societies has increased every 
year, until in 1901 there were 2,529 of them. Co- 
operative dealing has made the peasants “‘ stronger, richer, 
and more businesslike than the middlemen,” and enabled 
them to hold out for higher prices. Besides these advan- 
tages, co-operation has brought the newest machinery 
and the best manures within the reach of the peasant 
proprietors, and great improvements have been effected in 
the selection of seeds and in the collection and packing of 
agricultural produce. These societies now make about 
half the butter and cheese produced in France. The 
processes employed are more economical, and the finished 
article commands a readier sale at higher prices. The 
latest development in this direction is concerned with 
assurance, as the charges of the existing societies were 


irresistible 





higher than the small proprietors could pay. There are 
also 1,500 mutual loan societies, by means of which the 
peasant cultivator can borrow money at a very moderate 
rate of intérest. The Banque de France, at the instance 
of the Government, has placed forty million francs at the 
disposal of these loan societies, and the peasant is in this 
way put on a level with the larger proprietor, who can 
command whatever capital he requires. The whole 
picture is a remarkable example of the judicious combina- 
tion of State-help and self-help. 

Besides the interest that French agriculture has in 
itself, it has an important bearing on English agriculture. 
That, too, needs the help of the State in order to start it 
on the road towards helping itself. A Land Bill would 
not be an easy measure to draft, and it ought not, at all 
events in the first instance, to go beyond removing the 
obstacles which now stand in the way of voluntary sale 
and purchase. These obstacles are of various kinds, but 
they have in the aggregate a considerable adverse 
influence on the multiplication of properties of moderate 
size. Ifland could be more easily sold, it would probably 
find many more purchasers than it now does, and, in 
proportion as the process became familiar, to sell portions 
of his estate would become the obvious resource of a land- 
owner in want of money. At all events, we should learn 
by this means what relation the supply of land held 
to the demand, and this knowledge would be of very great 
service as a basis for possible legislation of a more 
positive kind. 


CAMBRIDGE IN SOUTH LONDON. 

HERE could be no nobler emulation as between the 
two old Universities than that suggested by the 
meeting held at the Mansion House on Tuesday in 
support of the Cambridge House in Camberwell. South 
London is the scene in which the religious and philanthropic 
activities of Cambridge men, as East London is that in 
which those of Oxford men, as such, are, and have long 
been, specially concentrated. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the existence and work of the Cambridge House in 
Camberwell are much less generally known to the public 
than are those of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. This 
is probably due in part to the fact, itself not quite easily 
explicable, that the social needs of the East of London 
have taken a larger hold of the imagination of the rest 
of England than those of South London. But also it is 
unquestionably true that while in their efforts to grapple 
with the needs of South London, or rather with typical 
parts of them, Cambridge men for a good many years 
acted entirely, and even latterly have acted to a very large 
extent, through agencies connected with their respective 
Colleges, Oxford men in their East London efforts have 
acted much more generally on University lines. We do 
not forget two important College Missions in the East 
End, but there can be no doubt that the public appeals 
in support of Oxford activity in the social and philan- 
thropic sphere have been more widely addressed, and 
have naturally secured a wider response and more 
general attention than has so far been usual in con- 
nection with Cambridge. This circumstance is probably 
associated with some subtle difference in the habits of 
thought and feeling respectively prevalent at the two 
Universities; and it has been mainly to the good that 
in their endeavours to aid in meeting the tremendous 
problems of town life in our day Oxford and Cambridge 
men should have followed the bents natural to them. 
But as a distinguished Oxonian, the present Bishop 
of Southwark, soon discerned after he came to South 
London, and found, to his great satisfaction, a large 
number of Cambridge College Missions doing excellent 
work in various parts of his diocese, there was both 
room and need for an organisation on University lines 
as well. He desiderated a “Cambridge something” as 
a centre of co-operation for them all, and as pro- 





viding the resources for work of a wider scope 
and more varied character than could well be 
attempted by the staffs of individual Missions. It was 


in response to his appeal that a large number of Cam- 
bridge men, many of them of great eminence, took the 
concerted action which resulted in the establishment of 
the Cambridge House in Camberwell Road, for the 
strengthening of which the Mansion House meeting was 
held the other day. 
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No enterprise of a philanthropic character has ever 
been more completely justified. Within the ten years 
that have passed since its foundation, the Cambridge 
House has become the living and inspiring centre of a 
network of beneficent activities in South London. Many 
of its residents have, no doubt, been largely occupied in 
the specially religious work which is the primary, though 
by no means exclusive, object of the College Missions, to 
which while residing at the Cambridge House they have 
been and are attached. But many of the residents at, and 
many of the more or less periodical visitors to, the House 
have given much, or all, of the time and strength which 
their leisure from their daily avocations has allowed to the 
furtherance, and even to the initiation and direction, of 
undertakings connected with the physical as well as moral 
health, the intellectual progress, and the general industrial 
well-being of the toiling masses of South London. Even 
to enumerate, in the barest fashion, the diverse forms 
of work in which those connected with the House 
are engaged would occupy more space than is here 
at our disposal. But a few sulient illustrations may be 
mentioned, as, for example, the very important part 
a hi by the late Head of the House, the Rev. Falkner 

aily, as Chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
Camberwell Borough Council, in dealing with a slum area 
of evil notoriety. In this respect the influence of Cam- 
bridge has been directly and most beneficently at work in 
grappling with one of the most complex and difficult of 
our urban problems. And the same may be said of 
the action of the House under the present Head, the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare, who is himself both a Borough 
Councillor and a member of the Board of Guardians, 
in helping the action of the local authorities in con- 
nection with the unemployed question. It is in no small 
measure due to the trusted and highly efficient co-operation 
of the Cambridge House residents and visitors that the 
system in operation under the Camberwell local authorities, 
focussed in one of Mr. Long’s Joint District Committees, 
for classifying and registering the unemployed, has won 
general admiration from competent judges. Thus it will 
be seen that within the limits set by its numbers the 
Cambridge House is exercising an influence recognised and 
welcomed as wholesome on the whole working of the 
system of local government within its area. In another 
sphere there may be mentioned, as of special value, what is 
called the “Scholarship School” of the Cambridge House. 
This consists of an arrangement for giving facilities for 
study and necessary supervision, within the walls of the 
House, to promising children in elementary schools who 
are seeking to obtain County Council or other scholarships, 
but whose home circumstances are, as must so often be the 
case among the poor, highly unfavourable to any special 
progress with their lessons. This means the prevention of 
a lamentable form of waste. Other members of the House, 
or perhaps sometimes the same, have been equally active 
in efforts for brightening and making both more enjoyable 
and more wholesome the leisure time of Camberwell young 

ople. For their benefit they conduct or supervise 
“guilds of play,” ‘happy evenings,” clubs of all kinds, 
great gymnasium classes, and summer camps, and main- 
tain a conspicuously suceessful centre on behalf of that 
admirable movement, the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund. 

Thus it may be truly said that there is hardly any side 
of life in London south of the river which is not benefi- 
cently touched by the Cambridge House. Yet this is the 
institution which, as the meeting at the Mansion House 
showed,'is in urgent need of more men and more money. 
It has a mortgage debt of some £1,500, which ought to 
be cleared off at once, and towards the extinction of 
which, as we are glad to see, at least one generous 
promise of £100 has already been made. When 
liberated from that incubus, the site will indeed be free- 
hold ; but the fabric is almost totterig, and ought un- 
questionably to be altogether rebuilt at an early date. 
Pending the acquisition of the £5,000 or so required for 
that purpose—a trifle, surely, when it is remembered that 
the appeal is to nearly half the well-to-do men of the 
country, for the honour of the University which is so dear 
to them—a larger income is needed than the modest £600 
to £700 now available for all current objects, and more 
men are urgently wanted. They are wanted both to help 


and to prepare to take over the charge of them when men 
already engaged cease to have the leisure to carry them 
on; and also to increase the scope of the existing work 
and to develop new lines of effort. There is, largel 4 
consequence of the leaven which the Cambridge Pg 
set at work, a growing disposition among the dwellers in 
South London towards organisation for self-help and self. 
improvement in regard to such matters as thrift, housin 

sanitation, and amusement ; but they commonly need am 
always welcome, the kind of guidance which Universit 

men are, as it seems, very often specially qualified to 
afford to those of their fellow-countrymen whose early 
circumstances have been less fortunate. Such work 
is eminently worthy of every patriotic citizen, and it ig 
work full of reward to those who engage in it. They 
acquire a sense of enhanced capacity for the discharge of 
life’s subsequent responsibilities, whatsoever they may be; 
and they form friendships with their neighbours which 
will be a source of permanent satisfaction to all concerned, 
By the multiplication of these relationships of mutual confi- 
dence and regard among men of very different social origins 
there may gradually be promoted a feeling mitigating 
in large measure that separation of classes which has 
made lamentable progress in recent years. Not less by 
the formation of personal links than by definite philan- 
thropic work helped forward, University men who avail 
themselves of such opportunities as are offered by the 
Oxford House in the East and the Cambridge House in 
the South of London, will provide powerful antiseptic 
influences to counteract some of the worst evils of our 
times. 








DUMB ANIMALS. 

“s WORD for those who cannot speak for themselves.” 
All travellers in omnibuses are familiar with this 
sentence, which over and over again they have deciphered 
poked away in some corner where it does not take the 
room of more paying inscriptions. The caution to remember 
the ’bus-borses is not badly worded, and has more than 
once set the present writer off upon a train of thought 
which has enabled him to forget the jolting and the 
company. Dumb animals! How much suffering and 
injustice the phrase suggests. Almost all the troubles 
of those animals who desire the friendship of man come 
out of the fact that they cannot speak. They are s0 
often misjudged and so often forgotten altogether because 
they are dumb. There is a class of person—the odd thing is 
that, morally speaking, it is often a very high class—for 
whom horses are merely a means of locomotion, and dogs and 
cats are tiresome little nuisances who infest the public high- 
ways, and sometimes even private houses, and are liable to 
bite and to mew. They have no natural liking for animals, 
and they do not wish to think + out them. Their own race 
offers them only too large a fieid for wonder, pity, and con- 
sideration, and they no more care when they see a horse 
beaten, or stumbling or falling before a heavy weight on a 
slippery incline, than they care when they see a motor-car 
slowly ascending a hill a little too steep for its engine-power, 
or a chauffeur tinkering at a machine which has broken 
down. Accounts of animal intelligence interest them not in 
the least. They are conscious of nothing when they hear 
them but a vague hope that they are not true, as derogating 
somewhat from the peculiar pride of humanity. The caress 
of an animal is disagreeable to them; they do not want these 
little wordless declarations of sympathy; they fear lest they 
should be cheated of sympathy in return. The road to their 
hearts is by way of words; yet they have excellent and 
hospitable hearts to be reached by those who can speak. 

On the other hand, there are people in whose lives animals 
play a large, perhaps a disproportionate, part; who are conscious 
of some strange relation to the brute creation ; who know well, 
and who cannot alter the fact, even though they may be rightly 
ashamed of it, that the sufferings of animals make a more 
instantaneous, if a less deep, appeal to their feelings than do 
the sufferings of their ordinary acquaintance. Such people 
experience at times a somewhat uncanny sensation, lasting 
only for a moment, which makes them think that “a dumb 
animal” has spoken to them. Not, of course, that he bas 
conveyed an idea in words, but that by some power of thought 
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communication more primitive than speech, he has put himself 
into momentary and complete sympathy with a creature of 
a higher race. An uncommon sympathy with animals, a 
sympathy going outside the ordinary dictates of kindness, is 
perbaps of the nature of a survival, like the power to move 

one's ears. It has little bearing upon intellect or character. 
It does not preclude genius, witness the “Jungle Books” and 
the traditions of Francis of Assisi. But it is not necessarily 
accompanied by quick human sympathies or much mental 
strength. It opens a world, however, a world of the imagina- 
tion, where those in whom the power survives may go alone, 
and where they may obtain a strange mental salve for injuries 
inflicted by the careless use of speech. 

Between these two classes—the one which thinks too little 
about animals, and the one which thinks too much—comes the 
general public. The general public in England is certainly 
not unkind. The average man rather likes animals. If he 
could keep his temper, and if he would take the trouble to 
reason, he would be, upon the whole, very kind tothem. Of 
course there are a few who enjoy cruelty, and indulge their 
fiendish instincts even towards children; but these may 
almost be considered in this country to be aberrations. The 
thought of them is liable to upset the judgment, and the 
ordinary man relegates it, as a rule, along with the thought 
of insane persons and habitual criminals, to one of those 
dungeons of the mind where all is darkness and confusion, 
and which we enter as seldom as we can. Uniform 
kindness to animals, like uniform kindness to every one 
else, requires a good bit of patience, for though animals 
are not quite so irritating as men, because they cannot 
insult you, they can be very irritating indeed. Those who 
care most for animals have by no means always the most con- 
trol over them. They are often treated by what St. Francis 
would have called their little brothers with a singular want of 
deference. hey sympathise with the irresistible desire which 
at times takes hold of children, on four legs or on two, to do 
as they like, and are loved but not obeyed. 

To rule justly over an animal community, to keep the 
weaker folk “by their right” and the strong within the law, 
is an amusing but by no means an easy task, because those 
who cannot speak cannot give evidence, Take the case of an 
animal community living under the eye of the present writer, 
—two horses, several cats, a terrier, and a retriever. It is 
impossible to understand exactly their mental attitude towards 
one another, or how much each makes the others suffer. For 
instance, there is a cat who will sleep upon the back of the 
off horse. The horse may like it or he may not. Horses do 
not express themselves easily, and the long habit of strict 
discipline has not increased their powers in that direction. It 
is possible that to prevent the cat from doing so would be to 
deprive the horse of a cherished companion whose company is 
to him both dear and diverting. It may be that the cat loves 
him—she certainly loves no one else—and he may fill a gap 
in her life. On the other band, she may regard him only as a 
warm armchair—the latter supposition would be more in 
keeping with her character—and he may hate her. They may 
each sleep the better for the soothing presence of the other; 
or she may give him broken nights, waking up, stretching, 
and sticking her claws in, and that may be the reason why he 
does not always like work in spite of his healthy appetite, and 
why he puts all that he possibly can upon the near horse. 
There is no telling. 

The relation of the retriever to the cats is still more compli- 
cated. The cats suspect him of criminality, of having murdered 
one of their kind; but there is no certainty about the matter. 
The evidence is circumstantial only, and is as follows. 
‘Prince’ was seen by the gardener proceeding towards the 
chalk-pit about a hundred yards from the house with a black 
cat hanging out of each side of his mouth. The cat has 
never been seen since. On the face of it, things look badly 
for ‘Prince,’ and it must be added that the remaining cats 
showed signs of nervousness for days. The Persian, who has 
undoubtedly more mental power than all the rest of the cats 
put together, missed several meals, sitting in a tree close to 
‘Prince's’ kennel, and refusing to descend even when she 
could see that he was on the chain. Some provocation was 
also suggested by the fact that for four days previous to the 
disappearance it had been noticed that ‘Prince’ had three 
patches of fur off his face, and the coachman inclined to 


there is a great deal of evidence in his favour. During the 
three days which elapsed between the injury and the 
tragedy he and the black cat had been upon their usual 
terms. The black cat was a very meck cat, and no one had 
ever suspected her of lifting her paw to dog or man. ‘Prince’s’ 
manner with cats, though rollicking and not perhaps very 
happy, had been always considered substantially kind. He 
was accustomed to pick them up to show off his tender 
mouth, and often carried the Persian out of the kitchen into 
the courtyard without causing her any serious annoyance. 
No corpse was ever found. The family proceeded to the pit 
immediately upon receiving the gardener’s information, and 
met ‘ Prince’ coming out. He was quite unembarrassed. There 
were no signs of a struggle. The patches on his face were 
beginning to heal. ‘ Prince’s’ previous record is very good, and 
quite sufficient to establish his character for intelligence and 
general benevolence. Upon one occasion when the terrier 
had the serious misfortune to stick in a rabbit-hole, and was in 
imminent danger of suffocation, ‘Prince’ returned home and 
fetched the coachman, fawning on him and giving him no 
peace till he followed him to the place where ‘Foxy’s’ tail 
stuck out of the earth. Having regard to this story, it is not 
to be supposed that, either by accident or from unreasoning 
savagery, ‘Prince’ can have revenged upon the black cat 
injuries inflicted by ‘Jimmy,’ a common grey Tom of 
abnormal size and strength who stands nothing from dogs, and 
is always described in the stable as “a desperate one.” It is 
not impossible that we all misunderstood the black cat, and 
imputed to meekness what was in truth a reserved and 
sensitive pride. She may have hated ‘ Prince’ with his rough 
manner and his practical jokes. The journey to the pit may 
have been the last straw, and she may have resolved to quit 
her home for ever. Some dogs are exceedingly fond of 
joking, and often get into trouble by it. The present writer 
knows at this moment an Aberdeen terrier whose highest 
mark of affection is a facetious snap,—a sign of goodwill 
never shown but to her intimates. One day, being in par- 
ticularly good humour and having a little forgotten herself, 
she played her joke upon the boot-boy, whose duty it is to 
take her out, and whose sense of humour differs from hers. 
The result was a quarrel which can never be healed, and 
which causes considerable domestic inconvenience. Probably 
he hit her. Possibly her gleaming eyes and teeth fired his 
indignant imagination. It is impossible to find out the 
rights of the matter, partly because she cannot speak, and 
partly because he can. The question of ‘Prince’s’ guilt 
remains open, or did till last week, when his present owner 
met his former master in the street. ‘“ How is ‘Prince’?” 
said the latter. “Has he buried any more hens lately?” 
Hens and cats have no connection, and the incident has no 
direct bearing upon the case at issue, but cela donne & penser 
nevertheless, 





WORKADAY LATIN. 

CHOOLMASTERS must occasionally wish that their 
critics would take up new ground for attack. The 
great majority of those who are always finding fault with 
English methods of teaching—both those who, knowing very 
little about schoolmasters, describe them comprehensively as 
“ dull,” and those who know a good deal about them, and yet 
want some of their methods altered—adopt a single stand- 
point. There must be less of the classics. If Latin cannot 
be got rid of, anyhow Greek must go. There must be no 
more time wasted in “ gerund-grinding,” and paradigm- 
hunting, and all such “useless” work: if there is not time 
for everything in the school curriculum, then the study 
which has “ nothing to show” for the time spent on it must 
disappear. We sometimes wish, while Greek and Latin are 
being kicked about in the hall preparatory to expulsion 
through the front door, that somebody, for the pure interest 
of discovering who would take up sides, and what epithets 
they would throw at each other, would begin to deride the 
teaching of mathematics. Not, of course, the obviously 
useful teaching of arithmetic; but the insistence on advanced 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry,—what is known in the 
examinations, in fact, as “higher mathematics.” Nobody 
would deny that a knowledge of “higher mathematics” is a 
necessity to boys who are intended to enter, or are capable of 
entering, certain professions. But if it is waste of energy on 
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sixteen or seventeen who is bent on chemical experiment, or 
devoted to engines, to flog his mind to the composition of 
Latin elegiacs, is not energy occasionally wasted in other 
ways? Suppose that a boy has shown a considerable leaning 
to the reading of English classics, and can make nothing 
of any mathematical problems much more intricate than 
those which belong to the province of workaday arithmetic, 
ought he to be forced to spend hour after hourin groping after 
the obscurities of logarithms, and binomial theorems, and all 
the rest of what is to him only an appallingly weary con- 
glomeration of meaningless terms? Much has been written 
about the dreary farce of exacting alcaic odes from minds 
incapable of hearing a ring of music in such lines as— 
“Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum.” 

But who shall measure the utter deadliness that overwhelms 
a mind compelled against its will to drag unmeaning sines 
and tangents over sterile sheets of examination-paper ? 
Here, surely, is a point worth fencing about; -or perhaps 
even the buttons might be taken off the foils. It is time that 
the classicists were left alone for a little; and the mathe- 
maticians called out. 

Meanwhile, those who believe in the value of the classics, 
and who think it “a great pleasure and a great honour” to 
have studied them, take the field occasionally with light 
rapiers, and we are the more indebted to them because if 
they are in earnest they are also amusing. Here, for instance, 
in the Nineteenth Century for November is Mr. Stephen 
Paget with an essay entitled “Latin for Girls,” which has 
the peculiar merit that the stickler for pure scholarship could 
object to it no more than the most thoroughgoing utilitarian. 
There are, Mr. Paget points out, two kinds of Latin, All 
Latin is not dead. “There is a dead Latin, and there is a 
living Latin. Or, at least, there is a way of learning Latin 
as if it were dead, and a way of learning it as if it were 
alive.” It is this living Latin which Mr. Paget suggests 
would be a pleasant change of learning for girls, and would 
open out new prospects. For both boys and girls the 
beginning is the same,—namely, they must have a sound 
knowledge of Latin grammar, and must be able to translate 
easy sentences. Then comes the stage when the boys go 
off to the public schools, and the girls stay at home. The 
boys have the Latin classics given them, to translate without 
acrib. “For the girls, let the process be reversed. Let us 
set before them certain English classics, already well 
known by them, which are also Latin, and were Latin 
before they were English; and let us ask them, since they 
know the English version by heart, to hear how it sounds 
in Latin.” They begin, then, with the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed, and go on to the canticles, prayers, Psalms, 
and hymns, which all well-brought-up girls know by heart 
in English, but of which the Latin comes to them only 
in the first word or two of the older version set at the 
beginning of the Psalm. Boys, it is supposed, must not 
be given the Magnificat, because it is not golden Latin. 
Mr. Paget compares it with Livy, however, and asks which 
are the statelier sentences :— 

“Proce, regi Albx, duo filii Numitor atque Amulius erant. 
0 qui natu maximus erat, pater regnum vetustum gentis 
egat. 

‘Magnificat anima mea Dominum, et exultavit spiritus meus in 
Deo salutari meo, Quia respexit humilitatem ancille sue.” 
There is no style, again, he suggests, in As ¢¢ was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end; but 
we should all recognise a resonant glory of prayer in the older 
Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper, et in sxcula 
seculorum. The case is imagined of an English girl hearing 
the Latin service in a Cathedral abroad. There the Latin is 
for the time being the living language; the prayers are 
prayers which she knows by heart in her own language, 
which for the moment is a dead language. ‘“ Nothing, in all 
education, could be more perverse than that.” 

Other methods of learning Latin as a living language 
suggest themselves. Mr. Paget has a leaning towards 
epitaphs; there is a solemn directness about Hic jacet, no 
involution of sentences, no trouble about structure, and you 
know what they are going to say. Besides epitaphs, there 
are quotations, tags, and scraps which it is inconvenient not 
to know with fuller knowledge than merely recognition by 
sight; there are abbreviations, syllables, and letters in daily 








es 


use, quite numerous enough for a good lesson; above all, 
there are derivations, of which the pursuit is fascinating for 
persons much more learned than English girls. Finally, the 
writer recommends that when the pupil has sufficiently 
advanced in her studies, she must be examined. “ Girls love 
examinations.” Here is one of Mr. Paget's suggested 
examination-papers, which must not be reprinted without 
the author’s proviso that “dictionaries are allowed, and it 
is against the rules of the game to plough or pluck any of 
the candidates ” :— 

“1, Explain, from the point of view of history, the Latin on a 
penny. 

2. What are the elements of Latin in the following words: 


suburban, transpontine, ultramontane, intermediate, approximate 
opposite, and remote ? . 


3. An English author has lately defended the use of the phrase 
‘Under the circumstances.’ Give your opinion on this point. 
4. Translate freely into Latin prose 


Every little boy or girl 

That’s born into this world alive, 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. ; 


5. Imagine that you have written a book. Dedicate it, in Latin 
to one of your friends. . 

6. Express, in Latin: God save the King, Three cheers for 
(Floreant) the Navy, the Army, and the Reserve Forces, and I 
wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year.” 
The obvious comment to make is, of course: “ What per- 
centage of marks ought the public-school brother be allowed 
to miss without being ploughed?” On him—instructed not 
only, incidentally, in such abstruse businesses as logarithms, 
but primarily and fundamentally in Greek and Latin— 
presumably we ought to have no mercy; or are we right in 
inferring that the author of the examination-paper thinks 
that there might be better ways of getting a knowledge of 
Latin than “having to learn Livy”? If it is true that, as 
Mr. Paget remarks, “of all the boys who are conscripts in 
the service of the classics, few attain high rank,” and that 
“for every boy who loves Latin there are ten who love it not, 
and more than ten on whom in later years it has no influ- 
ence”; and if itis true also that much of the mathematics 
taught is wholly forgotten in a year or two after leaving 
school, are the schoolmasters wholly right in their methods 
with the boys? Their reply, no doubt, would be that their 
pupils learn a great deal more than in after years they 
think they have learnt; and that the preliminary drudgery of 
the grammar papers and the rows of paradigms, and also the 
Euclid propositions, enables them to build on a firm founda- 
tion much more quickly and certainly than those who have 
not had the same grounding. Be that as it may, it would 
undoubtedly be unsatisfactory if a classically trained boy were 
ploughed in Mr. Paget’s examination labelled “For Girls.” 
But that involves another point. It is unsatisfactory that 
any schoolboy, even trained in the strictest sect of the 
Ciceronians, should be ignorant of the stately Latin of the 
great hymns and prayers. Which of the carols brings back 
the air of a Christmas night so surely as the Latin, or 
what is there in the English version to compare with the 
resounding vowels of “ Adeste Fideles” ? Yet for a school- 
boy to be ignorant of those and of the Latin prayers is to 
be ignorant of what was a great part of the religious 
services of his fathers; and though the learning of neither 
prayers nor hymns comes into the school routine, both were, 
and still are, indubitably living Latin. 





THE PRESERVATION OF HINDHEAD. 

[’ is difficult to speak too highly of the public spirit of 

those residents near Hindhead who responded to the 
suggestion of the Commons Preservation Society by buying 
all the “waste of the manor” of that part of the late Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s Witley estate which he added to Lea 
Park. It lies in the very “cream” of the Surrey commons 
region, and sweeps upwards and southwards from the pretty 
village of Witley right away over Gibbet Hill, and then down 
into the famous Punch Bowl. The latter part is among the 
highest and wildest heath scenery in the South. The lower 
common towards Witley has perhaps more minor beauty, for 
it is wooded in places with the natural Surrey woodlands. 
Away to the right, looking towards Hindhead, stretches 
another incomparable series of wild lands, not included in the 
purchase, but adjacent to it, and greatly enhancing its value. 
There is the heather-covered stretch of Thursley Common, and 
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beyond that the Hammer Ponds, and beyond that again 
Royal, Common, an exquisite piece of natural woodland 


of the primeval kind, where heather and bilberry are 
proken by clusters of hazel and branching oaks, and the 
characteristic pool or pond is set like a mirror in the centre, 
whence to the river Wey and Somerset Bridge and the 
fine park of Peper Harow is not a mile’s stroll. These 
heaths and commons are not starved and blighted wastes. 
They are abundantly fertile in their own natural growth of 
plants, shrubs, ferns, flowers, or trees; but they have no value 
as food-producing areas, though their preciousness as food 
for the eye and refreshment to the mind is beyund calculation. 
No doubt their owners are very sensible of this. But there 
exists always the great temptation of using them as building 
sites, and it is this which makes the action of the Hindhead 
residents so timely. 

The growth of a rich population where thirty yeats ago 
there were only gipsies and “broom squires” is astonishing. 
Aresident at Godalming recently told the writer that on some 
local holiday his servants requested leave to go out for the 
day “to see the shops on Hindhead.” When the present 
writer was a boy at Charterhouse leave of absence for a walk 
to Hindhead over these lovely and primeval commons was 
like a day in some delightful wilderness, where you could 
expect, if you looked hard, to rouse a blackcock, and were 
almost certain to see a buzzard oraharrier. There was at 
that time a regular colony of old-fashioned naturalists and 
sportsmen in the then quiet little town of Godalming, whose 
houses were full of stuffed birds, their storehouses and 
offices also being crowded with specimens. One of these 
was the late Mr. Edward Newman, who in his early 
publication, the “Letters of Rusticus,” gives the following 
genial description of a day after black grouse on the Hind- 
head commons now purchased and preserved :—“ From time 
immemorial Black Grouse have inhabited Hindhead. This 
noble bird prefers swampy wet places; I have known a 
pointer, when up to his knees in water, stand at a Black 
Cock; but occasionally, especially towards August, the 
black grouse get up upon the brows of the hills, and then 
isthe time when they are principally sought after by sports- 
men. It has always been a riddle to me that Gilbert White 
should speak of the bird as extinct the sportsmen 
here kill them every year.” Two of the people whose services 
were generally enlisted to aid in a day in search of the game 
were “broom squires ” of the name of Rook, father and son, 
who knew to a nicety where the birds lay. The beating of 
the hillside by the sportsmen and the broom squires is then 
described, and the death of the blackcock, who fell at a vast 
distance with one pellet through its heart from the gun of the 
clever old naturalist, who was also owner of a big water-mill, 
Waring Kidd. “Dick the broom squire threw up his hat, 
and shouted, ‘ Well done, Godalming!’ I shall never forget 
the scene, nor Dick’s keen relish for such an exploit, 
which quite overcame his regret for the few shillings 
which the bird would have brought him had he shot 
it himself later.” The rare Dartford warbler formerly 
nested abundantly on these commons, but was largely killed 
off by some very severe winters. Snipe are plentiful in 
places still, and so is the fern owl in summer. Formerly, in 
the bottom of the Punch Bowl, where one of the beautiful 
streams that form the head-waters of the Wey takes its rise, 
the Osmunda regalis grew in quantities, and to a great size. 
It was also found near the Forked Ponds on Thursley 
Common, and on Highdown Heath; but some years ago 
a great part of the Osmunda in the Punch Bowl had dis- 
appeared, dug up probably by gipsies and others for sale. 
On Witley Heath are pools and swamps abounding in rare 
and beautiful plants, especially the bog known as Witley 
Lagg, and the moors to the north of the common. Thus the 
purchasers of the property have preserved not only an open 
space of great size and singular beauty, but one which is a 
perfect museum of interesting plants, and a natural home of 
rare birds, though the blackcock has disappeared finally. 

; When the acquisition of an area like the Witley commons, 
ina district by no means overcrowded, and some forty miles 
from London, causes such satisfaction, it is natural to look 
northwards, towards the great industrial centres, let us say of 
Yorkshire, and ask what is being done to secure for their 
toiling and energetic people elbow-room and the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of natural scenery among their magnificent 


moorlands, “becks,” and rivers. Mr. Cameron Corbett has given 
to Glasgow miles of mountain and moor; but the millions 
of the West Riding and of Lancashire so far enjoy as a 
right only their local parks and urban pleasure-grounds. 
There is as much difference between a walk in a Leeds, or 
Sheffield, or Preston “park,” and a roam over the Pennine 
moors, as there is between a glass of champagne and a cup of 
cocoa. Yet up till the present time no effort has been made 
by the great Corporations of the North to purchase and secure 
large tracts of moorland and hill, of which there are enormous 
areas within easy access by rail, for the enjoyment of their 
people. Tens of thousands go out every Saturday and 
Sunday, and leave the train at the small stations among the 
moors. But unless they keep to the roads and lanes they are 
trespassers. The actual moors are private property, and 
more or less valuable according to the stock of grouse they 
yield. Some quite close to Sheffield are among the best in 
Yorkshire, and so are those along the line past Penistone, 
Dunford Bridge, and other stations where the Sheffield 
worker comes to spend his Sunday in the open. Hundreds 
of persons walking over these moors in the spring would 
injure the grouse, and it would be impossible to shoot the 
ground in the autumn with parties roaming all over it. 

But there are tens of thousands of acres of moor, mag- 
nificent to look up and to walk over, which are indifferent 
or very poor grouse ground, including some of the highest 
hills in the North. The Corporations have already spent 
great sums on the purchase of water rights there and the 
making of reservoirs. Let them add to the gift of pure 
water the further benefit of fresh air, and buy outright a tract 
of real wild mountain, rock, and rill as an absolute and 
unquestioned inheritance for their townsmen. The value 
is certain to go up in the course of years, as the appreciation 
of open spaces must perforce be enhanced, so that even if 
a financial crisis assailed the borough, the city moorlands 
would be a good asset. Meantime only the grouse rent 
would be sacrificed. The sheep could still be fed on town 
moorlands. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
[To tHe EpiTor or Tue “ SprctraTor.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Onlooker” in your issue of 
October 28th is under a very erroneous impression if he 
thinks that Sir Henry Irving owes to his dramatic euthanasia 
the honour which, had he died in more prosaic fashion, 
would have been refused to him. The Dean of West- 
minster is not the man to be imposed upon by “the 
hysterical exclamation of a comrade overcome with sudden 
grief,” or even by a chorus of popular lamentation. Inter- 
ment in the Abbey involves a species of secular canonising, 
at which I can assure your correspondent that the advocatus 
diaboli gets an indulgent hearing, and no pains are spared to 
arrive at a wise decision. The check which “Onlooker” 
would fain put upon the action of the Abbey authorities by 
the appointment of an outside Committee virtually exists in 
the demand that the Dean shall be approached in every case 
by the most competent witnesses. I have had thirty years’ 
experience of Abbey funerals, under the reigns of three 
successive Deans, and I have never known a grave to be 
granted except in answer to a memorial bearing signatures 
entitled to the highest consideration. In the case of Sir 
Henry Irving the memorial presented to the Dean bore the 
names, not only of the acknowledged leaders of the dramatic 
world, but of persons of great distinction in many professions 





and callings, who well understood the exceptional character 
of the honour applied for, and were not at all likely to be 
carried away by the feelings of the moment. Against the 
deliberate opinion of these eminent persons “ Onlooker” 
ventures to set his own, tells us that “it is not easy to discover 
the national service rendered to the Empire,” that Irving 
“honourably followed an honourable calling, but for private 
gain,” that “nothing that he did can live or benefit 
posterity,” that “he was a favourite actor, and that is 
all.” 
position than 
improved incalculably the status of his profession, are, I 


To have raised the English stage to a higher 
it ever occupied before, and to have 





maintain, services of the highest value, with which he has 
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been willingly credited both at home and abroad, even by 
those who cared least for his acting. That he acted “for 
private gain” is an objection which hardly calls for serious 
notice, unless it can be shown that his neighbours in Poets’ 
Corner refused pay for their performances, or scorned lucrative 
bargains with their publishers. It is notorious, however, that 
Irving was the least mercenary of men. “Private gain” 
entered only too little into his thoughts. We are told that 
when producing a play he spent lavishly in pursuit of his 
ideal, pouring out his money without stint for the sake of 
beauty and completeness where a more prudent manager 
would have economised. “Onlooker” appears, strangely 
enough, to expect a great actor to leave behind him something 
that will “live or benefit posterity.” But the actor’s power to 
do this is limited indeed. His work, like that of the singer or 
the instrumentalist, is essentially ephemeral, and his fame in 
after days must rest upon tradition. What did Garrick leave 
behind him? Only a great reputation. And Irving’s right 
to the place allotted to his remains must be judged of in days 
to come by the recorded consensus of those who were best 
fitted to appreciate his gifts, and the influence exerted by him 
in the course of his long and strenuous career. I may explain 
that cremation rendered possible the interment of his 
remains only a few inches below the Abbey pavement, and in 
the most appropriate spot, where it would have been im- 
possible to dig a grave of ordinary depth without injury to 
the foundations of the building.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. DuckwortH, Sub-Dean. 
Westminster Abbey. 





LORD GRANVILLE’S LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Bill of 1871 for the abolition of Army purchase 
provided for compensating officers for the over-Regulation 
as well as the Regulation prices of their commissions. On 
the Motion for its second reading in the House of Lords an 
amendment was proposed by the Duke of Richmond which 
was carried. But the House adjourned without disposing of 
the Motion for the second reading. Ministers thereupon 
advised the Crown to issue a Warrant for the abolition of 
purchase; and Lord Granville persuaded the Lords “to do 
full justice” to tue officers by proceeding with and passing 
the Army Purchase Bill. I thought thirty-four years ago, 
as I think now, that Lord Granville’s speeches and attitude 
on that occasion were admirable examples of his infinite tact 
in inducing the Lords “to accept measures they disapproved.” 
And I consequently referred to them in this sense in a 
sentence, perhaps insufficiently explicit, but which was not, 
I submit, inaccurate. Mr. Ralph in your last issue has 
challenged the accuracy of this statement, and from your 
editorial chair you have stated that “ the facts are, of course, 
us stated by our correspondent.” When an editor regrets 
his “inadvertence,” it harlly becomes a reviewer to remain 
impenitent. But the facts are not as stated by your corre- 
spondent. The Royal Warrant no doubt supplied the motive- 
power. But in consequence, and with the help of Lord 
Granville’s tact, the Army Purchase Act did pass the House 
of Lords. Mr. Ralph will find it in the Statute Book as the 


34 & 35 Vict., c. 86.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 





SPEED IN MEN-OF-WAR. 

[To THe Eprrorn or THE “SpEctator.”] 
Srr,—There have recently been some references in your 
columns to speed in fighting-ships and to the value of 
superiority in that quality for tactical purposes. The 
question is important, not only to naval officers, but also to 
taxpayers, because it is closely connected with expenditure 
of money. In order that it may be understood some defini- 
tions are necessary. The speed meant is what is called 
“designed” speed, or that which is provided for in the design 
according to which a ship is to be built. It is not absolute, or 
dissociated ‘from the ship’s other qualities; bué ts speed 
gained at the expense of some other element of fighting 
efficiency. These words are italicised because on them the 
whole question hinges. ,The subject just now is being much 
discussed in France and in the United States. In any design, 
if it is proposed to increase the speed, the increase can be 


plain that the speed in a particular design may be ineneiiiah 
so much that most of the gun-power, protection, or coal 
endurance will disappear; on the other hand, the other 
elements of fighting efficiency may be developed so much 
that most of the speed will disappear. There is, in practice 
a speed beyond which no one—in a particular design—pro. 
poses to go; and an alternative speed below which it js not 
considered desirable to fall. The difference between these 
constitutes the question at issue, and is much less than ig 
generally supposed. In France it is put at three knots at the 
outside. In this country it would seem to be about two and 
a half knots. In Japan—and this is worth notice—it jg 
proposed that new battleships of 20,000 tons should have a 
designed speed of twenty knots, or only one and a half knots 
more than that of the 15,200-ton ‘Mikasa’ which carried 
Togo’s flag throughout the late war. The question, there. 
fore, may be thus stated. Will the moderate increase of 
speed above indicated make up for a diminution in the other 
elements of fighting efficiency P—I am, Sir, &c., R.N, 





THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRIOA. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’} 
Srir,—Your correspondent, Miss A. Werner (Spectator 
October 28th), says it is impossible to secure Chinese ie atid 
for the mines without depriving the immigrants of the 
society of their womenkind and families, and that “no 
emigrant dreams of taking his wife with him.” Miss Werner 
does indeed admit some exceptions, as at Singapore, but 
these apply only “where Chinese of the wealthier classes 
have effected a permanent settlement.” Is this a quite 
accurate presentment of the facts? In the official Report on 
the Straits Settlements just issued (Cd. 2,684, p. 33) there is a 
return of Chinese immigration for the five years 1900-4, from 
which I take the following figures giving the immigration 
for 1904:—men, 179,650; women, 14,395; children, 10,751, 
Commenting upon these figures, the Acting Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Brockman, says: “It is satisfactory that the immigra. 
tion of women has fallen 1 per cent. only.” As a matter of 
fact, it is considerably in excess of that for 1900, when the 
male immigrants numbered 180,477, and the women only 
11,982, with 8,488 children. Miss Werner may say that the 
percentage of women to men is small. True; but better over 
8 per cent., plus children, than none.—I am, Sir, &e., 
_  GeEoRGE WEDLAKE, 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





“THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ X.” (Spectator, October 21st) 
might be glad to know that I have lately reissued George 
Macdonald’s “Diary of an Old Soul” in a cheaper form, 
including his entire series of translations of spiritual verse— 
I an, Sir, &c., A. C. FIFIELD. 
44 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





UNCOMMON PETS. 
(To Tuk EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—In your interesting article on “ Uncommon Pets” in 
the issue of September 30th I find mention of the Canadian 
bear, coupled with a statement that one of these animals was 
sent as a gift to a stationmaster in England. I happen to 
know of two or three cases of Canadian black bear cubs having 
lately been taken to England by summer tourists. These 
people took great risks, as any Canadian who is a woodsman 
—amateur or professional—could have told them. The black 
bear is harmless only in a cage,—where, to my thinking, he 
should never be. Cruelty to bears is as reprehensible as 
cruelty to any other animal; and it is cruelty to coop behind 
bars any wild animal. There is no excuse for the man who 
keeps a black bear “on a chain” where people can come 
within his reach. He is always liable to gusts of rage that 
are apt to end in killing if he can touch any living thing. 
Last autumn the chief game warden at Aylmer, Quebec 
(Mr. Rochon), was nearly killed by one of these “ good. 
tempered” black bears. He was horribly torn before help 
arrived, although he was not in the bear’s arms for more than 
three or four minutes. At Peterborough, Ontario, a similarly 





obtained only by sacrificing something else; for example, 
part of the gun-power, protection, coal endurance, &e. It is 


“tame” black bear literally tore to pieces a boy of twelve, 
If any of your readers receive presents of black bears, let me 
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tell them, a8 an experienced amateur woodsman, that the best 
way to manage their gifts will be to shoot them just as soon 
as possible, A bearskin without a bear inside it makes a 
handsome household decoration. A bear inside a bearskin is 
a continual menace to anybody who may come near him. 
Sensible Canadians know this, and kill the animals when- 
ever possible. They are simply vicious giant vermin and 
carrion-hunters. Our moose, caribou, and red deer will not 
graze on herbage or foliage that a bear has touched or has 
lately been near. The moose kills him nearly always if it 
comes to a fight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARMAND LaAJoIE-JOLy. 

Wah-Bon-Teh Farm, Nation River, Ontario. 

P.S.—Our Provincial Governments have never thought of 
such an absurdity as a close season for bears. They may 
be killed at any time, whereas the deer family, beaver, and 
wildfow] are given long seasons of immunity everywhere. 
In most parts beaver are always protected. Bears and 
wolves may at any time be killed. 





“THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK, 1905.” 

[To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 2Ist your reviewer 
quotes an isolated paragraph from my book of three 
hundred and thirty-five pages, with the prefacing remark: 


“Here is his ‘conclusion of the whole matter.’ ” 
By using the word “his,” and by putting the five 


words between quotation-marks, your reviewer creates the 
impression that those five words are mine. They are not 
mine, and the paragraph he quotes, apart from its context, is 
in no way representative of the body of the book. Your 
reviewer adds a gibe, and states: “our function in these 
columns is discharged.” The only possible conclusion to be 
drawn from your reviewer's words by any one who may 
compare the book with your reviewer's treatment of it is 
that your reviewer excludes from the function of a critic any 
attempt to give tc his readers an honest or competent 
description of a book under his review. To quote (with a 
polite inflexion) from a well-known ballad, I apply to your 
reviewer the words: “ Thy way thyself must find, Thou mis- 
directing churl!””—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun Hout ScHoorina. 
Fotheringhay House, Twickenham, 


[Our correspondent curiously misunderstands the situation. 
The reviewer put the words “conclusion of the whole matter” 
within quotation-marks, not because they were Mr. Schooling’s, 
which they certainly are not, but because they are a quotation 
from the Bible—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 





(Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a. fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 





SupscripTions RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. James oes oe he ... £200 0 O 
The Proprietor of the Spectator as 71000'O -O 
*The Earl of Dysart a 200 0 0 
C Davies Gilbert ... oa eee aed 5 0 0 
*F', H. Gossage, Esq. Seg “se «. 100 0 6 
Peter Jack, Esq. ... aes eve dee  e'o 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ... 5 5 O 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 
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General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. £100 0 0 
W. Heward Bell ... od ca 100 0 O 
Henry Johnstone ... ee ie ata 10 0 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... eas «.- 100 0 O 
J. G. Grieve Be ke nee a i Se! 
R. V. Ward Soe fp af Sais I @ 3 

*Adam Birkmyre, Shalott, Kilmalcolm, 

). 2: eee ee 15 bea al 30 0 O 
Miss F. Gray aa ss¢ ats oc 4, 226 
1 ont aa Ss a - 6.6 
Nicol Paton Brown ta aes aed 1010 O 








POETRY. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 
I WANDERED through the twilit grove; 
The cedars shook with fluttering wings, 
Where, startled from their perch above 
A hundred brown half-sleeping things 
Went tumbling down from bough to bough 
In sudden strange alarm enthralled : 
A flitting shadow crossed Night’s brow 
And then—an English blackbird called. 


It came, a silver trumpet-blast 

Of challenge from forgotten years, 
A clarion-call from boyhood’s past 

Of buds and blossoms, smiles and tears; 
Once more I plucked the lilac bloom 

And watched the dipping swifts go by.— 
Ah! but an exile’s heart has room 

To hold an English blackbird’s cry ! 


The birds went slowly back to sleep, 
A dark cloud crossed the quarter-moon, 
And o’er my heart a shade as deep 
Fell slow—and will not lift so soon ! 
There is no English heart God made, 
No shore from England so remote, 
But heart will fill and land will fade 
Before an English blackbird’s note! 
Towa, U.S.A. Wit. H. Oartvrs. 











BOOKS. 


so glee 
LUCIAN.+ 

Tue two names which for ordinary students close the great 
canon of Greek literature are those of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucian of Samosata. A Roman Emperor and an obscure 
Syrian are the last writers in the tongue of Homer who rank 
among the immortals. In time they stand side by side, but 
in style and temper they are as separate as in station. The 
one is as solemn asa Puritan divine; the other is as witty 
as Heine or Voltaire. The Greek of Marcus may perplex 
even a schoolmaster; the Greek of Lucian is not beyond 
candidates for “ Little-Go”; and while the Meditations are 
adapted for the closet, the Dialogues are designed for the 
recitation-room. The Emperor esteems philosophy above the 
purple; to his subject philosophers seem mostly either fools 
or knaves; and if posterity almost ranks the one writer as a 
saint, it has more usually called the other a scoffer and a 
sceptic. No doubt few now would go so far as Suidas, a 
writer of the twelfth century, who consigns Lucian “ to ever- 
lasting fire along with Satan”; but he has always suffered 
from that not unnatural prejudice which attends those who, 
in referring to subjects connected with either religion or 
philosophy, deliberately refuse to wear a grave face. Truth, 
indeed, and the problems which meet us in the search for it 
are such serious things that they seem to exclude humour, 
and to make even a smile criminal. And yet it is exactly 
around such problems that folly, absurdity, and fraud con- 
gregate most securely. They take sanctuary, as it were, 
within the solemn precincts of religion or philosophy, and 
there claim inviolability from their foes, of which humour is 
perhaps the deadliest. For humour, though impotent against 
truth and reality, has power to prick, as with Ithuriel’s 
spear, whatever is hollow and pretentious. Empty shows 
and inflated phrases collapse whén it touches them, and in 





* Will increase to £50 if necessary. 
+ The Works of Lucian. Translated by H. W. and F. G, Fowler. 4 vols. 
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Lucian’s day the need for it was real. The old religion had 


become a sham, and philosophy for the most part a fashion- | 


able jargon. ‘There were still rites and ceremonies; but 


augur winked at augur more boldly than in the time of Cicero; ' 


and although the dogmas of the Porch, the Garden, or the 
Academy were still debated with ostentatious rhetoric, yet 
except in some few cases where the old Roman spirit survived 
under the guise of Stoicism, philosophy had ceased to be a 
living force. It was an age of practical scepticism, in which 
miracle-mongers, phrase-makers, and impostors plied every- 
where a profitable trade, and which wanted nothing more 
sorely than to have its own insincerity and foolishness set 
visibly before it. 

The task, in fact, which Lucian made his own was, we 
think, a wholly necessary one, and he bad certainly a singular 
capacity for accomplishing it. Having been up to the age of 
forty a Professor of Rhetoric, he is a master of words, but he 
is never their slave. As many of his pieces show, he can 
compose beautiful declamations about nothing after the pro- 
fessorial fashion of his day, while he writes Greek which, to 
all but a few pedantic purists, seems to possess almost Attic 
grace. With him, however, the style, though admirable, is 
certainly not the man, nor does his humour consist chiefly 
in mere verbal quips, even though these are sometimes as 
perfect as the untranslateable & dvdpes cot with which Zeus in 
Council begins a Demosthenic address, or that famous frag- 
ment—“ What arethe gods? Immortal men. What are men? 
Mortal gods.” His power is rather that of a great caricaturist 
who, stripping off all the trappings that disguise reality, first 
forms in his own mind a clear, simple, impressive image, and 
then reproduces it in the most vivid and dramatic shape. 
To portray and, as it were, visualise even such a mysterious 
subject as the relation of “Fate” to a divine will is not 
beyond his graphic skill. He first gently extracts from 
Zeus an admission that “the Fates control the Gods,” and 
then reminds him of “that bit of Homer” where he brags of 
“suspending all the world to a golden cord” and hauling it 
up at his pleasure, though “all the gods and goddesses” tug 
against him; “whereas,” remarks the satirist, “ Clotho should 
be the one to boast, for she has you dangling from her distaff 
like a sprat at the end of a fishing-line.” Or take the passage 
in which Heracleitus states how he “weeps to see all things 
whirled together in confusion...... up and down, the 
playthings of time,” and then, on being asked “What is 
Time?” replies: “A child: and plays at draughts and blind- 
man’s buff,” or as it is in the matchless Greek, rais raif{ev, 
mecoevov, Suahepopevos. The image here is, we think, as 
brilliant as that under which Huxley once presented Nature 
as a chess-player, always observing the rules, but never 
taking back a move in her great game with man; and “The 
Sale of Creeds” in which it occurs is throughout full of 
fancies almost as vivid. In it Lucian, instead of discussing 
the various creeds, simply puts them up to auction: Zeus is 
in the rostrum and puffs the goods, the human purchasers 
criticise or cross-examine, and the hammer decides. The 
Cynic, tub, wallet, cloak, and all, fetches exactly threepence ; 
the Cyrenaic voluptuary has to be passed because the would-be 
buyer finds “his purse not equal to such a festive. creed.” 
Epicurus, as a “laughing drunken creed with one extra 
accomplishment—impiety,” sells readily, his purchaser, how- 
ever, first receiving a warranty “that he will eat anything 
sweet”; but the perfect Stoic has to be taken by a syndicate, 
for no individual dare tackle a being who is “sole king, sole 
orator, and sole millionaire,” patentee of “the insoluble 
syllogism,” and owner of the proof that “ina world made up 
of accumulation and diffusion” it is his duty to accumulate 
while other people diffuse. The whole dialogue, in fact, is an 
epitome of wit and wisdom, and contains in its dozen easy 
pages as much matter for thought as many a ponderous 
volume. For Lucian is not an empty humourist, but one who 
can also make his readers think. He does not collect copy- 
book maxims, or send us to sleep with sermonising, but, as it 
were, tickles the torpid imagination until stupidity itself 
begins, if not to love wisdom, at least to deride folly. He 
does not lecture on human vanities, but he brings Charon into 
the upper world, and lets us hear how those human oddities he 
only knows as ghosts strike the old ferryman in actual life, 
and how he thinks little of Homer, but is curiously anxious 
to see Troy, because he recalls “shipping such numbers 
from there that for ten years running he had no time 


——— 
to haul up his boat and clean it.” Or he makeg g 
philosopher imitate Icarus, and, after due experiment 
with his wings, “first jumping up and helping the jamp by 
flapping my hands, or imitating the way a goose raises itself 
without leaving the ground and combines running with 
flight,” ultimately reach the moon, from which with eagle vision 
he contemplates the “ants” or insects called men bustling 
about a Greece which “may measure some four inches,” and 
where “the widest-acred inhabitant seems the proud possessor 
of an Epicurean atom.” And finally, let our readers turn for 
themselves to those “ Dialogues of the Dead” to which go 
many writers have paid the supreme tribute of imitation. Let 
them visit with Lucian the land of shadows and listen at hig 
side to what the ghosts say. Let them walk with him in 
Hades, and, when they ask to see “all the beauties,” mark 
how their guide turns to a heap of bones and answers: “This 
skull is Helen.” Or let them see with him how tyrants cringe 
and cower in that other world while “ Micyllus the cobbler” 
rejoices to find a realm in which “there is no collecting of 
debts and no taxes; better still, no shivering in winter, 
no sickness, no hard knocks from one’s betters, but all is 
peace; the tables are turned, and the laugh is with the 
poor man.” 

There is, however, one occasional defect in Lucian’s 
humour which calls for brief notice. The true humourist 
must also be touched with sensibility, and some of Lucian's 
gibes would often be more telling if their author appeared to 
be less cold-blooded; while at times his hatred of fraud makes 
him harsh, and even inhuman. His description, for instance, 
of the death of Peregrinus, a fanatic or a madman who threw 
himself into a blazing pyre at the Olympic games, is horrible 
in its total want of natural sympathy. The folly or vanity 
which can tempt a man thus “to die like Heracles” in order 
to “set a golden crown on a golden life” deserves rather 
pity than a jest, while to speak of being “half-dead with 
suppressed laughter” at the sight of “an old man roasted” 








is not wit but ribaldry; and there are several passages in 
which Lucian seems justly to incur the charge of being un- 
feeling. But such passages are few, and they are certainly 
balanced by others which suggest a very different view of 
their writer. For this busy mocker, as many count him, this 
master of flouting, is yet one who beneath the jester’s mask 
conceals a certain real sincerity and earnestness. Much that 
he meets in life seems to him mere sham and mummery, but 
yet he also has dreamed dreams, he also has had visions as 
of a “Celestial City” in which Virtue sits enthroned. 
Unhappily, he has sought, but. not found, the guide who shall 
lead him thither. Could we find such a guide, he writes, “ we 
need pay little heed to any claims of our earthly country ;. we 
should steel our hearts against the clingings and cryings of 
children or parents; it is well if we can induce them to go 
with us; but, if they will not, shake them off and march 
straight for the city of bliss, leaving your coat in their hands, 
if they lay hold of it to keep you back. What matter for a 
coat? You will be admitted there without one.” Those are 
words not unworthy of Bunyan, and with them we must end. 
What has been said is only a scanty portion of what might well 
be said, for Lucian touched on so many topics, he lived at such 
a critical period in human history, and in literature he ranks so 
closely at once with the classics and the moderns, that he 
would form a subject for many articles. And yet what has 
been said will be enough if it induces some readers to study 
for themselves these happy volumes, in which the translators 
have with admirable fidelity, vigour, and vivacity reproduced 
the writings of one whom sucha critic as Erasmus reckoned 
not only among the most entertaining, but also the most 
instructive, of ancient authors, 





JAPAN AND HER EULOGISTS.* 

Mr. Sreap has scarcely chosen the right word for the sub- 
title of his book. Whatever its merits, it has none of the 
features of a “study.” It is a compendium of interesting 
facts and less interesting opinions; but we look in vain in it 
for any serious and scientific analysis of a national life. 
Indeed, we have no right to expect it. For a foreigner to 
pronounce with any authority on the nature of an alien 
society he must have given years to the study of it, and have 








* Great Japan: a Study of National Efficiency. By Alfred Stead, With 
Foreword by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. London: John Lane. (10s. 6d. net.J 
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enjoyed special facilities of birth or training for its adequate 
understanding. In the case of a new people the task is almost 
hopeless, especially when that people is an Oriental one, whose 
spiritual language must still be a little strange to Western 
ears. Mr. Stead is a young and capable journalist, and it goes 
without saying that his book, and Lord Rosebery’s preface, 
are excellent journalism. The two writers have no doubt 
about their competence, and, while one tumbles into his pages 
a quantity of details about Japan grouped under sweeping 
generalities, the other claims the nation as a type of that 
mystic thing, “ efficiency,” and deduces an emphatic moral 
for our current politics. Frankly, we are not impressed by 
these eulogies. A national life is too subtle a thing to be 
summed up in a set of platitudes; we want fewer “bare 
universals,” and a closer analysis. The virtuous hero of a 
novel rarely carries conviction, and no more does this picture 
of a great nation as a sort of glorified Fairchild Family, 
dowered with a monopoly of the purer human emotions, It 
is good enough journalism, but it is not good enough political 
science. Mr, Stead’s book is a kind of Cook’s Tour through 
Japan, where the main objects of interest are pointed out in 
stereotyped phrases, It seems to us to be as far from an intimate 
andilluminating study of the land and people as the comments 
of the ordinary cicerone on St. Peter’s are from a real criticism 
of its history and architecture. Mr. Stead is not to blame, 
except in so far as he has set himself a grandiose purpose 
when the data were still inadequate. He is compelled to 
cite lengthy passuges from every kind of writer,—well-known 
Japanese publicists, publicists whose names are obscure, 
publicists who are given no names at all, and he is even 
driven to resort to the remarks of hasty Press corre- 
spondents. To collect all these into a book is to tell us nothing 
new about Japan, and the author’s own contributions are 
mainly the kind of platitudes which most men are quite 
capable of inventing for themselves. A study, as we said to 
begin with, the work has no claim to be, and even as a com- 
pilation it might have been better done. A great deal of 
verbiage might have been omitted, certain crudities of style 
might have been corrected, and if French phrases had to be 
used, they might at least have been written correctly. 
The writer’s aim is to “demonstrate the advantageous 
effects to be derived from a universal and _ practical 
patriotism.” The main constituents of this patriotism have 
been so often expounded that the story is almost too familiar, 
and yet no repetition can quite stale the wonders of the 
transformation wrought in an incredibly short space of time 
by the sheer force of a patriotic ideal. Unlike most revolu- 
tions, it meant the establishment, not of a prejudice, but of a 
régime of pure unbiassed reason. “After careful study and 
observation,” ran the Emperor’s Rescript of 1871, “I am 
deeply impressed with the belief that the most powerful and 
enlightened nations of the world are those who have made 
diligent efforts to cultivate their minds, and sought to develop 
their country in the fullest and most perfect manner.” This, 
following on the “ Five Articles of the Imperial Oath,” which 
based the government substantially on the popular will, was the 
foundation of modern Japan. Western methods were studied, 
not that Japan might become Occidentalised, but that she might 
remain Japanese, and use foreign science to consolidate her 
power. “ When the Japanese come in contact with a foreign 
civilisation,” Baron Kaneko writes, “ they always go through 
three stages of evolution: First, they pass through the stage 
ofimitation. ,.... But aftersome yearsof imitation they arrive 
ata stage of adaptation; then at last they reach the stage of 
origination.” It is the peculiar merit of the Japanese era of 
receptivity that the final stage was the conscious ideal from 
the first. In their Aufkldrung there was singularly little of 
the crudeness and hysteria which are associated with 
intellectual revolutions. Partly this was due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the primary motive was patriotism, which kept 
always a practical end in view; partly to that strange code 
of chivalry, called Bushido, of which the best statement is a 
couplet quoted by Mr. Stead :— 
“ Subdue first of all thine own self, 
Next thy friends, and last thy foes.” 
The ancestor-worship, which brings their young men con- 
stantly into touch with elder generations, and throws over 
the present the glamour of the past, completed the bulwark 
of tradition and gave its votaries an intense spirituality. 


attention. 
diplomacy, based on a far wider and more sympathetic under- 
standing of other States than is possible to most Govern- 
ments. Having borrowed from all the world, without losing 
her own racial identity, she may well be the apostle of a new 
internationalism which does not, 
politanism, stand in contradistinction to patriotism, but 
rather represents it in its most sincere and intelligent form. 


not have been spoken by any blind materialist. Hence the 
chief danger of a time of national awakening—a feeble love 
of change and a bondage to low standards of prosperity—was 
made impossible by the strong traditions of the race, which 
gave it a patriotic idealism of the loftiest type. To move the 
world a fulerum must first be found, and to look round and 
dispassionately select the best from other civilisations requires 
a very solid racial stability to be free from peril. It is 
because Japan is so firmly rooted in her own past that she 
can safely and effectively change all her methods and details, 
She can judge other codes calmly and tolerantly, she can 
play the part of honorary member of all creeds, because at 
the back of her quest for new things is her ancient creed, to 
which she owes an unswerving fidelity. We may find fault 
with that creed, but we must admit that the attitude which 
it enjoins towards change and progress is beyond praise. In 
Emerson’s words, she— 
“To her native centre fast 
Can into future fuse the past 
And the world’s flowing fates in her own mould recast.” 

All this we know vaguely and generally, but for a deeper 
insight we must go to the few writers, like Lafcadio Hearn, 
who have looked into the heart of the people, and not to the 
compilations of journalists. On the practical side, however, 
Mr, Stead has much of interest to tell. We commend his 
chapter on education to the attention of our educational 
reformers in search of a system which shall combine practical 
value with intellectual thoroughness. Of the industrial 
development of the country during the past two decades 
Mr. Stead gives an interesting account and some almost in- 
credible figures. In 1881 the revenue was 71,000,000 yen; now 
it is 305,000,000 yen. The exports were 56,000,000 yen in 
1890; in 1904 they were 319,000,000 yen, and equalled the 
imports, Japan is, indeed, a good instance of the true place 
of protective measures in economic policy, when a new 
country at a temporary sacrifice wishes to create local 
industries or her own steamship lines. The result has 
justified the experiment. “In 1894 goods were imported to 
the value of 5,746,869 yen in Japanese steamers, 62,936,982 
yen in British ..... . in 1903 the figures were respectively 
114,276,588 yen, 88,848,936 yen.” From five to one hundred 
and fourteen millions is a respectable increase for ten years’ 
time! Japan has resolved to miss no method of increasing 
her economic strength. By means of experimental stations 
and credit banks she has established agriculture, the founda- 
tion of her wealth, on perhaps the most scientific basis known 
in the modern world; she has carried technical education to a 
high pitch; she trains her Consuls for the task of furthering 
her commercial interests; and she has succeeded in inspiring 
trade enterprise with the same patriotic motive which exists 
elsewhere in her national life. It is true that her reputation 
for commercial morality is still low; but Mr. Stead ascribes 
this fact, probably rightly, to the short time which has elapsed 
since commerce was regarded as a degraded calling, and 
thinks that with its new ideals the vice will speedily dis- 
appear. We have not space to follow the author through the 
various departments of which he treats; but we would 
especially recommend his account of the measures taken to 
humanise war, and of that brilliant experiment in scientific 
colonisation, the settlement of Formosa. One comment he 
makes which seems to us both correct and worthy of all 
Japan will probably introduce a new form of 


like ordinary cosmo- 





B. R. HAYDON.* 


THE career of B. R. Haydon is a practical sermon upon the 
evil of reckless vanity and impossible ideals. 
man of sanguine temper and untiring energy, and had he 
been gifted with some sense of humour and proportion, 
he might have won the glory and honour for which 
he thirsted. But he would not have won the glory and 


Haydon was a 








‘Togo’s address after victory to the spirits of the dead could 
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* B. R. Haydon and his Friends, By George Paston. London: J, Nisbet and 
(128, 6a.) 
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honour as an historical painter. He would have chosen some 
pursuit better titted to his disposition; he might, for instance, 
have been a man of letters; and he would then have been 
saved the misery of curing his many troubles by suicide. 

Few men were ever less adapted to rival Raphael and 
Michael Angelo than Haydon. He had neither the talent 
nor the training for the enterprise. He suffered so acutely 
from his eyes as to be almost blind. Yet so strong was his 
ambition that he made light of all obstacles. When his 
friends said in scorn, “How can you think of becoming a 
painter? Why, you can’t see ’—“ See or not see,” he replied, 
“a painter I'll be; and if Iam a great one without seeing, I 
shall be the first.” No arguments, then, could dissuade him ; 
a painter he would be; and he went to London with very little 
money in his pocket, and a strong determination never to sink 
so low as to paint a portrait. From the beginning to the end 
of his unfortunate career he was possessed with a firm belief 
that painting should be dramatic and emotional ; or that, in 
other words, it should attempt to achieve the work of poetry. 
He was equally sure that a small canvas was a sin against the 
nobility of his art, and he never felt that he was loyally 
fulfilling his ambition if he were not standing before a vast 
space, presently to be filled with the creatures of his fancy- 
It is not strange that with prejudices such as these he did not 
always find the path of success easy. But, in order that he 
might wantonly increase his difficulties, he quarrelled loudly 
and bitterly with his patrons and his colleagues. Indeed, even 
if he had not attempted a task which was far beyond his 
power, he would have been beset by hardships and disappoint- 
ments, The tact which might have softened opposition was 
never his, and with perfect honesty of soul he would always 
rather lose a friend than not indulge a scruple. 

But, if Haydon were the victim of a false ambition, he 
had one quality which always, served him in good stead. It 
is clear that he had the power of winning the attachment 
of all sorts of men. ‘That he was an admirable talker is 
certain from his friends. Keats and Lamb, Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth and Coleridge, would not 
have associated with a dullard. At the moment of his 
highest prosperity he counted among his visitors half the 
Peeruge. Lord Mulgrave and Lord Grey were among his 
patrons. He tells is—and there is no reason to disbelieve 
him—that Lord Melbourne, in some respects the cleverest 
man of his age, was delighted with his company. He held 
his own in the cultivated society which gathered about Lady 
Blessington and Count d’Orsay; and we can well believe, 
when we read his autobiography, that he was a copious and 
brilliant talker. But it was not merely among the great 
that he exercised the charm of his personality. The land- 
lords and tradesmen, whose bills he never paid, were eager to 
forgive his delinquencies, and to help him with money. 
Though now and again some creditor of inhuman harshness 
threw him into the Fleet, he was more often assisted in his 
hour of need by those who must have known that their 
chance of payment ‘was almost hopeless. 

Being an historical painter of vast ambition and careless 
extravagance, Haydon had not been long in London before 
he fell into the hands of the moneylenders, and no man was 
ever cleverer at the shifts which lack of money necessitates. 
He had a rare head for finance, and though he borrowed at 
exorbitant interest to repay old debts, he managed his army 
of creditors with singular adroitness. Here is one of his 
exploits, described in his own words. “In one hour anda 
half,” he wrote ona certain day in 1843, “I had £10 to pay 
upon honour, and only £2 15s. in my pocket. Idrove away 
to Newton, paid him £2 15s., and borrowed £10. I then 
drove away to my friend, paid him the £10, and borrowed £5 
more, but felt relieved I had not broke my honour.” He had 
done more than save his honour. He had turned £2 15s. into 
£5, and it was in this spirit.that he always settled the financial 
difficulties which dogged him through life. But until the last 
catastrophe which drove him to destroy himself he seems 
never to have lost heart. No disaster could long damp the 
ardour of his spirits. The smallest commission for an 
historical painting convinced him that the triumph of his 
principles was at hand. Even when he was carried off to 
gaol he made the best of his unhappy situation. ‘“ Well, I 
am in prison!” said he. “So were Bacon, Raleigh, and 
Cervantes—Vanity! Vanity! THere’s 2 consolation!” For 
so long did he make light of his misfortunes that his suicide 


is the more remarkable. On May 18th, 1846, he closed his 
last exhibition, having lost £111 8s. 10d. “Next to victory,” 
he wrote, “is a skilful retreat, and I marched out before 
General Tom Thumb, a beaten but not conquered exhibitor.” 
A month later he was dead, having written in the last line of 
his journal these pathetic words: “Stretch me no longer on 
this tough world.” At last a cloud of depression had fallen 
upon him from which he could not emerge. At last his brava 
heart had broken at the thought of defeat, and the prospect 
of beggary. And there are few bitterer tragedies recorded in 
history than the sacrifice of this courageous man, who fell 4 
victim to his own vanity and lack of judgment. 

Mr. Paston tells us little about the historical paintings 
for the sake of which Haydon lost his peace of mind and 
his life. This is a pity, because, whatever their demerits 
may have been, it would be curious to see reproductions 
of works which in their time aroused so general an 
enthusiasm. Though Haydon was never able to free him. 
self from debt, he found some small compensation in the 
flattery of his friends. Few men were so highly praised, so 
generously belauded. The greatest poets addressed sonnets 
to his name. In all sincerity, Keats believed him the greatest 
genius of his time. Wordsworth never wavered in his faith, 
And though Lamb saw through the man’s infirmity, he spoke 
well of his paintings unto the end. What were they, then, 
those masterpieces of history? And where are they gone? 
Where, we wonder, is the famous “Mock Election,” which 
George IV. declared to be a “ d——d fine thing,” and bought 
for five hundred guineasP These are the questions which 
the biographer of Haydon ought to answer. Maybe they 
have all been painted out or hustled away into attics. But 
they are worth recovery, if recovery be possible, for the mere 
sake of curiosity. However, Haydon was far greater than 
his pictures,—great in his life in the sense that Don Quixote 
is great, great also in his autobiography, which is a master. 
piece of self-revelation. And if he could not achieve the 
heroic in his art, he knew the heroic when he saw it, and it 
was partly due to his advocacy that England secured the 
Elgin Marbles. With such a subject, then, Mr. Paston 
could not write a dull book, and his Life of Haydon does not 
contain a page that is not alive with a grim comedy or poignant 
with a yet grimmer tragedy. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
WITH the aim and general spirit of Dr. Karl Blind’s article 
on “ Germany and English War Scares” in the new Nineteenth 
Century we find ourselves in hearty accord. But his vigorous 
repudiation of anti-English sentiments on behalf of Germany 
has to be discounted by several considerations. To begin 
with, as he himself frankly admits, he has lived in England, 
which has become his second home, for the greater part of 
his life. Secondly, he declares that his own political prin- 
ciples and aspirations are ‘as far away as possible from the 
present mode of government at Berlin.” Thirdly, in dealing 
with mutual recriminations, he concentrates his attention on 
a single German novel, Der Weltkrieg. “Such reckless and 
irresponsible writing, of a merely novelistic sensational kind, 
as is contained in the book just described is certainly not to 
be regarded as typical of German intentions.” That may be 
perfectly true, but Dr. Blind has nothing to say of the 
publicists, Professors, and historians, including men of the 
stamp of Mommsen and Treitschke, who for the last thirty 
years or more have shown that German Anglophobia is not 
the product of the reptile or the gutter Press, but has been 
deliberately fomented by the intellectuals. Dr. Blind makes 
great play with Mr. Arthur Lee’s speech last year, as consti- 
tuting a menace to Germany. The way in which that speech 
was garbled and misinterpreted in Germany has been recently 
shown up in the pages of the Vossische Zeitung by Dr. 
Theodor Lorenz, a German resident in England, in 4 
courageous article vigorously condemning the anti-English 
Press campaign condu¢ted by Professor Schiemann.—tThe 
Countess Dowager of Desart contributes an enthusiastic 
article on “The Gaelic League,” which will be read with 
interest in the light of the recent correspondence on the 
aims and methods of that institution in the Times. She 
emphatically pronounces the Gaelic League to be what it 





‘an organisation for the revival of all that is best and 





professes to be,—i.e., non-political and non-sectarian, and 
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finest and most useful intellectually, artistically, and com- 

i aicaon “ ; Soaks 
mercially in the Gaelic spirit.” Such, in her view, it will 
continue, “80 long as it remains in the hands that guide 
it now.” But, she goes on to say, “its leaders are only 
human. Death must step in one day; and if the loyalists 
of Ireland are too ignorant to fill the vacant places, while 
the disloyal have learnt and appreciated the power that lies 
ina truly national spirit raised to a sense of its own capa- 
bilities, who will be to blame for the consequences if the latter 
can and do fill them?” Lady Desart’s attitude is too frankly 
enthusiastic to be critical. If the leaders of the Gaelic League 
abstain from politics officially, some of them indemnify them- 
gelves liberally for this restraint in their individual capacity. 
Curiously enough, however, in one particular she might have 
said a great deal more than she has done on behalf of the 
Gaelic League,—viz., in regard to the admirable work it is 
doing in insisting that Trishmen owe it to their self-respect 
to practise temperance.——Lord Avebury’s paper on “ Exces- 
sive National Expenditure”—to which he adds a valuable 
postscript in Thursday's Times—is instructive rather than 
cheerful reading. We may note in particular one paragraph 
in which he throws light on the problem of how to reconcile 
our flourishing foreign trade with an increase of pauperism 
and unemployment :— 

“Tf £130,000,000 in rates and taxes is taken from the pockets 
of the public more than was deemed necessary ten years ago, the 
public have £130,000,000 less to spend. Legislation may transfer 
the spending power from the individual to the State, or the Local 
Authority, but it is an incontrovertible truth, elementary indeed, 
but too often forgotten, that for every pound more spent by public 
authorities a pound less must be spent by private individuals. 
Can we wonder, then, that pauperism is increasing and employ- 
nent diminishing? We are paying £68,000,000 a year more in 
taxes, and about the same more in rates, than we were ten years 
ago, so that between the two we are paying £130,000,000 a year 
more. Under these circumstances we can hardly wonder if em- 
ployment has been less. We may for the moment hope fora 
reduction; but unless some scrious effort is made, not only can 
we not hope for any permanent diminution of rates and of 
taxation, but we must be prepared for continuous additions to 
our present very heavy burdens.” 


—“Out on the ‘Never Never’” is the title of a charming 


paper by the Bishop of North Queensland. We have only 
space to note two interesting points illustrated in his article,— 
the patient, self-sacrificing courage shown by the bushwomen, 
and the absence of fear in the animals of the far west of 
North Queensland. 


Mr, Maxse has been fortunate in securing for the National 
Review a fine paper on “The Strength of Nelson” from the 
pen of Captain Mahan. The secret of that strength, 
according to the writer, resided in his “inborn natural 
power to trust; to trust himself and others; to confide, to 
use his own word.” And, again, “his confidence in himself, 
in his own self-devotion and capacity, made him trustful of 
others, and inspired them with devotion to the service and to 
the country, for his sake, and because they saw it in him.” 
——In this context we may note Mr. Henry Newbolt’s paper 
on“ Trafalgar in Theory and Fact,” in which he reviews the 
course of the controversy started by the late Admiral Colomb 
in 1899, and maintains the traditional or “ naval account” of 
the Trafalgar tactics as against the theory of which Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge is the most distinguished living exponent. 
—HMr. Maurice Low’s monthly letter on American affairs is 
chiefly remarkable for his comments on the great insurance 
scandal and its bearing on the passage of arms between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Judge Parker last November. Mr. Low dwells 
briefly on the conclusion of the Peace of Portsmouth, con- 
tenting himself with the remark that the history of the thirty 
days’ intrigue which preceded the signature of the Treaty has 
yet to be told in all its remarkable details, and expressing his 
surprise that the President should have thought it necessary 
to single out the Kaiser as the one Sovereign who co-operated 
With him in his efforts to bring about peace. As regards the 
future of home politics in the States, Mr. Low thinks that the 
Policy of railway legislation advocated by the President will in 
the end triumph, but that he will yield to Republican pressure 
to let the tariff alone——Mr. Marriott-Watson contributes 
@paper on “The Jew and his Destiny,” which is inspired by 
& veiled Anti-Semitism strange to notice in a review which 
only a few short years back distinguished itself for its un- 
compromising and courageous attitude in the Dreyfus case. 


Dr. Dillon leads off in the Contemporary with a long 


article on the: relations -between~ Russia and-Germany. The 
tone of the article may best be gathered from its sub-titles,— 
e.g., “Germany in Search of a Coalition,” ‘The Coalition to be 
Made in Germany,” “ Together with-France All Phings Seem 
Possible to the Kaiser,” “Germany’s Defence is Always 
Offensive,” “ Britannia est Delenda,” “ The German Showman 
and the Russian Bear,” ‘Germany's Development Implies.a 
Disturbance of the Balance of Power.” Dr. Dillon argues 
strongly for the establishment of a practical understanding 
between Britain and- Russia, which should be based, not on 
verbal diplomatic assurances, as-in the past, but on a formal 
written document affirming the intention of both Govern- 
ments to maintain their respective positions and to respect 
the established rights.of others. In other words, he wishes to 
see a reversion to the old view of Europe as a family of 
nations, as opposed to the domination of all by one—— 
Dr. Emil Reich continues and concludes his article on the 
“Crisis in Hungary,” attributing all the present troubles to 
the blindness of the Hapsburgs in failing to realise that 
the centre of gravity had shifted from Vienna to Pesth, 
and in neglecting to utilise the fulcrum supplied by the 
loyalty, ability, and prosperity of Hungary. As regards 
the language question, he asserts that not three per cent. 
of the rank-and-file of the Hungarian section of the 
“common army” understand German at all; hence the 
lack of a medium of mutual understanding paralyses 
efficiency and renders initiative impossible. Finally, he 
apprehends no danger to the Coalition from the introduction 
of universal suffrage, and predicts that the whole of the 
Hungarian people will identify itself with that party.----- 
Mr. J. S..Mann writes instructively on the revolution in com- 
mercial geography likely to be brought about by the comple- 
tion of the Simplon Tunnel and the realisation of the-scheme 
of the Faucille Association, which has lately received the 
approval of the French Minister of Public Works. At the 
close of his paper he draws an effective contrast-between the 
engineering and commercial policies of the States concerned, 
who, after piercing: ‘‘ physical barriers atthe cost of millions 
of pounds, waste more millions by blocking the new thorough- 
fares with political barriers in the shape of general tariffs in 
restraint of trade and treaties which do not much mend 
matters.” It is, as he says, a curious exhibition of humen 
unwisdom; but in 1918, when the new commercial treatics 
between the Central European nations expire, perhays 
“ Continental statesmen may have learnt to be logical, and 
British statesmen may have cleared their minds of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s illusions.” Professor Vambéry sends a short 
paper on the revolt in Arabia, which, he predicts, will be 
crushed by the Turks “like the previous one, and like all the 
revolts of insufficiently armed and undrilled rabbles against a 
well-armed and fairly organised army.” He dismisses as 
undeserving of credence the rumours circulated in Turkey 
that the English, anxious to push forward the limits of the 
Aden Hinterland, are instigating the rising. Professor 
Vambéry disclaims any sympathy for the “nefarious régime ” 
of the present Sultan, but he does not attribute especial 
importance to the present rising:—“‘ The Arabs will never 
submit complacently to the Turk; they will always despise 
and hate their foreign ruler; but it would be a mistake to see 
in this aversion a plan for an Arab national rising against the 
Ottoman power and for a restitution of the spiritual lead of 
Islam to the direct descendants of the Prophet. Such a 
desire may lurk in the distant future, but the present social, 
cultural and political conditions of the Arab race do not 
admit of its realisation.” We have dealt with Mr. Eltz- 
bacher’s article on the agricultural prosperity of France 
elsewhere; and may call attention to a very interesting paper 
on Hamlet by Professor Churton Collins. 

The editor of the Westminster Gazette, Mr. J. A. Spender, con- 
tributes to the Fortnightly an appeal to Englishmen to be more 
moderate in their thoughts about Germany. He analyses the 
programme of the Pan-Germans, and after pronouncing it 
visionary, goes on to show how difficult is Germany's situa- 
tion with regard to expansion. We are told that the German 
Government is, and always has been, intensely sensitive about 
being consulted by other countries, and Mr. Spender believes it 
was this feeling, as Prince Biilow told us, which produced the 
Morocco crisis. It would appear from this that, unless other 
countries always regulate their affairs with the consent of 











Berlin, they must expect electrical discharges. Mr. Spender 
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lays great stress on the friendliness of the German Govern- 
ment to us, and believes it averted a coalition against us 
during the Boer War. The causes at the back of the Kriiger 
telegram are not discussed, and no mention is made of the 
squalid arts of diplomacy practised at Cairo which endeavoured 
to embarrass our position there even more persistently than 
did those of the French. Mr. Spender is quite right when he 
says it is foolish of us to complain because the Germans 
increase their Fleet, which they have a perfect right to do. 
The proper answer is to keep up our Navy, We also agree 
that a popular campaign of abuse on either side is to be 
deplored, but we cannot forget who began the campaign. 
It is dangerous to ignore German thought, though we should 
be careful not to attribute all the sayings of the hotheade to 
the Government. We should like to ask Mr. Spender one 
question—why, if the Government of the Kaiser wishes to be 
friendly to us, does it only succeed in producing the impres- 
sion of hostility? We are in no doubt as to the attitude 
towards us of France——Mr. Seymour Fort in his paper 
on “The Situation in South Africa” describes the political 
state of things in Cape Colony as improving. The hopeful 
sign he considers to be the growth of a more independent 
and reasonable spirit among members of the Bond under its 
secretary, Mr. De Waal. The new spirit wishes the Colony 
to stand alone, and not that its political wirepullers should 
intrigue with Government or Opposition in England by 
making bargains and extorting promises. The extremists of 
Stellenbosch remain,—the people who when they heard a 
rumour of the annihilation of the Japanese fleet congratulated 
themselves that England would be involved in war, and that 
their opportunity would come. In the Transvaal the situa- 
tion seems more complicated. According to Mr. Fort, the 
organisation of Het Volk, while not representing the whole 
people, is very powerful, and is making strenuous efforts to 
gather into its “sphere of influence” all Boers, even National 
Scouts. We are also told that the organisation of Het Volk 
is practically the old military one, and that the audiences who 
listen to speakers are practically the commando of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Zangwill describes a journey from Jerusalem to 
Damascus with humour and power. Events and characters, 
especially that of the dragoman, all live before our eyes. 
The leader of the caravan settled all things, from the route 
and the dinner-hour to questions of archaeology, and Mr. 
Zangwill says: “It was not long before we understood why 
the children of Israel murmured against Moses.” . Delightful 
is the account of the “blacks and browns” who went in 
procession round the tents, beating kettle-drums to arouse 
the sleepers, and enjoying the triumph over their white 
masters. In looking back on his Oriental journey Mr. 
Zangwill says he does not feel sure “that the strenuous, 
grinding, smoky life of the West is an improvement upon the 
patriarchal repose of the Book of Genesis.” 

An article by Mr. Charles Whibley in Blackwood gives a 
striking picture of the early part of the career of William Pitt. 
The fact that character in a statesman is all-important is 
clearly brought out in the contrast between Pitt and Fox. The 
immense superiority of the former was shown when he refused 
power because it meant acting with North. Fox jumped at 
office and a discreditable coalition because he merely wished to 
govern the country, while Pitt wished to save it.——Colonel 
Scott Moncrieff writes an interesting account of the relief 
of the Pekin Legations in August, 1900. The plan of attack 
by the Allies upon the walls of Pekin is given in detail, and 
also an account of the scene in the British Legation grounds 
when our soldiers made their way in by means ‘of a muddy 
drain which ran through the wall of the Tartar city. Through 
this opening came the guns, which were at once turned on 
the besiegers. At the same time the forces of the various 
Allies were attacking at different points, ensuring success. 
The French force was delayed on its march, and came in at 
night after the Legations had been relieved. But it had 
to relieve the Pehtang, the French Roman Catholic settle- 
ment in another part of the town. The Bishop, Monsignor 
Favier, the commander of the defence, bad under him 
forty Marines to guard a large community of nuns, priests, 
and Chinese converts. Colonel Scott Moncrieff says: 
“However heroic the defence of the Legations un- 
doubtedly was, it sinks into comparative insignificance 
compared to the defence of the Pehtang.” The French 





relieving force was helped by Sikhs and English Marines, 





with two guns from the ‘Terrible,’ which had: already dong 
service at Ladysmith. In the garden of the British Legation 
was a Chinese bell-tower, and during the siege it was here 
that all orders were posted. After the relief, some one 
supposed to have been Sir Robert Hart, posted on the notice. 
board the eighteenth stanza of Milton’s “Hymn on the 
Nativity,” with its appropriate allusion to the “old dragon” 
being “in straiter limits bound.”——Sir Henry Smith, ex. 
Commissioner of the City Police, gives a lurid picture of 
“The Streets of London.” In reading his reminiscences of 
crime one is tempted to think that civilisation is a failure, 
for crime is so widely diffused,—from the dynamiter to 
the swindler, and the rough to the gentleman. A curious 
story is told of a patriot who desired to return to America, 
but did not wish to take his stock of dynamite with him. This. 
man deposited the explosive in his landlady’s chicken-run, 
where it was devoured, with what effect to the fowls is not 
known. The patriot was arrested and sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude.——“ A Rest Cure in Germany” is a 
charming picture of kindly sympathy, homely ways, and 
intelligent management which is pleasant to read in these 
days of the Kaiser and Weltpolitik. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose points out in the Independent Review 
that the sudden change in Napoleon’s -plan which removed 
from.us the menace. of invasion was not the result of 
Trafalgar. Napoleon began to move his army away from 
Boulogne on August 31st, though it seems likely that Nelson 
did not know this when he went into battle. But if Trafalgar 
was not the immediate cause of the abandonment of the 
invasion of England, it made it impossible for the project to 
be renewed. Napoleon thought to bring about the ruin of 
England in other ways, and in his attempt to subdue Europe, 
as a means of attaining his end, he brought about his own 
downfall. If all the Rev. J. O. Hannay says of the Gaelic 
League is true, there is hope for Ireland, and justification for 
Unionists. The League is non-political and unsectarian, and 
its main object is to revive the Irish language. But, inci- 
dentally, much more important objects, we are told, are being 
realised. People are finding out that political agitation will 
never bring the millennium, even with the help of Gladstone 
and Parnell. The first thing a people must reform is 
themselves. This work the Gaelic League is trying to do. 
By its unsectarian and non-political examples union instead of 
separation among Irishmen is being taught; also the country 
people’s energies are being diverted from boycotting to 
co-operation, and temperance practised instead of alcoholic 
patriotism. Education, too, is being stimulated by the 
propaganda which seeks to re-establish the Irish language. 
We are told that there is no desire to prevent people from 
learning English, as its use is fully recognised. The er 
thusiasts who address their letters in Irish have conquered tie 
Post Office, and they are delivered without delay. But it seems 
that the line is drawn at parcels. This distinction is obscure, 
and no reason is forthcoming except that the Post Office is 
an Irish one. Nothing could be of greater benefit to Ireland 
than the recognition of the fact that to cultivate your private 
and national garden is better than political agitation. If the 
Gaelic League brings about this change, it will earn the 
gratitude of all friends of Ireland on both sides of the St 
George’s Channel. 








NOVELS. 
KIPPS.* 
Mr. Wet1s abandons the réle of prophet and sociologist in 
his new book for the more modest function of delineator of 
contemporary life. In this he reverts to the earlier 
manner represented in comedy by his delightful extravaganza 
The Wheels of Chance, and in its more serious guise by Love 
and Mr. Lewisham. One is more particularly reminded of 
The Wheels of Chance because Kipps, like the hero of that 
engaging tale, plunges into the world from the counter 
of a draper’s shop, and in many respects exhibits a family 
resemblance to the inimitable Mr. Hoopdriver. But the spirit 
and temper in which Mr. Wells develops his new theme are 
much nearer akin to those shown in Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
the other story. For this is not a fantastic episode treated in 





* Kipps: the Story of a Simple Soul By H. G. Wells. Londons 
Macmillan and Co, tes. 
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irresponsible fashion, but a detailed account of ennai 
and moral evolution from early boyhood to manhood. 
But just as Mr. Wells combines with the most audacious 
flights of his scientific imagination an attention to minute 
and circumstantial details, so conversely in this remorseless 
record of the generally drab career of a little counter- 
jumper he does not hesitate to introduce the upheaving 
element of the wildly unexpected. Mr. Hoopdriver on his 
fortnight’s holiday found himself suddenly entrusted with 
the rle of a modern paladin. Kipps, when thrown on his 
beam-ends by an adverse stroke of fate, is suddenly exalted 
to affluence by an unexpected legacy. But though this 
addiction to the marvellous removes Mr. Wells from the 
category of the photographic realist, it is thoroughly 
characteristic of his method that he should have limited 
the fortune to £1,200 a year. Samuel Warren, in dealing with 
asimilar theme, endowed Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse with £10,000 a 
year, and a sensational novelist of to-day would probably not 
be content to deal with such a freak of fortune on a basis of 
less than five times that income. Mr. Wells shows excellent 
sense by this moderation. To have made Kipps a millionaire 
would have rendered the situation commonplace or grotesque. 
His vicissitudes and trials are capable of much more lifelike 
and poignant illustration amid respectable middle-class 
surroundings than if -he had been projected into the society 
of parasitic Peers. 

Kipps when we first encounter him is an orphan child in 
the charge of an aunt and uncle, small shopkeepers at New 
Romney. Of his parentage we hear little, and that only 
indirectly; but the impression is created of certain social 
aspirations on the part of his mother, and it is in keeping 
with these traditions that he should be despatched in due 
course to a shabby-genteel school at Hastings where the boys 
wear mortar-boards, but are inadequately fed and inefficiently 
taught by the semi-literate possessor of a bogus diploma, 
By comparison with the mental and physical starvation of 
Cavendish Academy, Kipps’s holidays were paradisiacal in 
their comfort and freedom and happiness; but this recurrent 
solace was soon abridged on his being apprenticed to a draper 
at Folkestone for seven years. The squalor, the privation, 
and all the humiliations to which a shop assistant is subjected 
by a greedy and dishonest tradesman are set forth with 
relentless precision by Mr. Wells. What is remarkable 
about the narrative, however, is that, mean, vulgar, and 
insignificant though Kipps undoubtedly is during this stage 
of his development, he seldom fails to excite compassion, 
and often inspires liking.- Underneath his undistinguished 
exterior and appalling accent—which Mr. Wells reproduces 
with theconscientiousness of a gramophone—one realises that 
the little man has a certain kindliness of heart, a consciousness 
of his imperfections, and a faint leaven of divine discontent 
impelling him, ineffectually but sincerely, to embark on various 
efforts at self-culture,—including shorthand and wood-carving. 
Kipps’s emancipation from the thraldom of the shop is 
abruptly effected by his chance contact with a strolling 
player, an irrepressible Bohemian, who initiates his new 
friend into the ways of the world with results momentarily 
Cisastrous. Then comes the miraculous legacy, and Kipps 
makes a fresh start on a higher plane, more than ever 
conscious of his social disabilities, and predestined by his 
naiveté and ignorance to fall a victim to the wiles of adven- 
turers. He engages a Pecksniffian teacher in deportment, 
but his education is really taken in hand by the handsome 
young lady who had conducted the wood-carving class, and 
who, to his intense surprise, condescends to accept his suit. 
Miss Walshingham, we may note in passing, is a rather 
complex and bewildering character, and we are not greatly 
astonished when Kipps, overwhelmed by her excessive and 
exacting gentility, literally runs away from his fiancée and 
elopes with the humble playmate of his childhood. The 
Mairiage is a success Lut for the burden of keeping up 
appearances on the £1,200 a year basis, and it is really a 
relief when a speculating solicitor makes ducks and drakes 
of Kipps’s fortune, and relieves him and his wife from the 
painful necessity of aping their social superiors. Kipps’s 
return to his old love is, allowing for certain Wellsian touches, 
quite in keeping with the best Adelphian traditions ; and that 
nothing may be wanting to their comfort, Kipps is re-endowed 
With quite a comfortable income as the result of a purely 
Wild-cat investient in a share of the strolling actor’s farce. 





Some reviewers have regarded the main aim of the story as 
satirical, but we have failed to find warrant for such a view- 
On the contrary, we have found Kipps in many ways the 
most human and sympathetic of Mr. Wells’s stories. -Its 
minute realism is of subordinate interest; in essentials it 
relies frankly upon sentiment, betrays something like affection 
in the author for his struggling hero, and, for all its uncon- 
ventionality, deliberately engineers a happy ending, and 
inculcates the ancient and orthodox moral that it is dangerous 
to marry above your breeding. 





On Company’s Service. By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)—This book contains a collection of short 
stories linked together by the fact that the characters in all of 
them are people connected with the great railways. These per- 
sonages range from porters to railway directors, and Mr. Pett 
Ridge is most successful in the portrayal of the porters.- The 
stories are all entertaining, though they make no’ pretence 
to being more than slight sketches. « “Collector Richardson’s 
Crime” is ‘one of the most amusing; but none of the’ little 
studies are dull, though perhaps they do not exhibit’ Mr. ‘Pett 
Ridge at his best. 

Green Cliffs. By Rowland Grey. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
This little book should réally have appeared during the summer - 
holidays. It gives an attractive picture of the life led by two . 
young women in a French watering-place. “But ‘to be properly 
enjoyed it should not be read with an equinoctial gale blowing 
round the house; one should be seated under a green umbrella 
by the seashore. The French characters in the book are vividly 
described, and the whole story is pleasantly written. The figure 
of the cripple, Victor De Verton, is described with great tender- 
ness and comprehension, and gives the reader the impression of 
a portrait, not of an imaginary conception. 


- 








SOME BOOKS OF TILE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other foi'ms.) 





Home Reunion. By Earl Nelson. (John Murray. 6s. net.)— 
Earl Nelson has much that is worth hearing to say on this 
subject, and he quotes words of wisdom from others. The one 
of these utterances which seems to us best to suit the case is the 
Bishop of Ripon’s: “There is a more’ excellent: way than the 
pathway of surrender, or the pathway of concession: There is 
the pathway of common duty.” If we could all be content to 
follow this counsel and le other things wait, some good must 
surely follow. .We are met, of course, on the threshold by’ the 
difficulty that of the four essentials demanded by the Lambeth 
Conference, one is the “ Historic Episcopate,”. This is perfectly 
reasonable; only we cannot expect the Presbyterians or Congre- 
gationalists to accept it. But we may have them as allies, just 
as nations may be excellent friends who would not consent to be 
naturalised en masse. There is one thing to which we strongly 
object. Earl Nelson heads one of his chapters “ ‘The Narrowness 
of the Protestant Mind.” We may remind him that all the great 
Anglican divines before 1830 called themselves by this name, and 
that the majority of Anglicans are still proud of it. And we have 
no doubt that if by any means there could be brought about a 
reunion which should unite the Anglican Church and the Church 
of Rome and: leave out the Nonconformists it would be, to us at 
least, a disaster. We cannot help thinking that the second half 
of this book would be better away. “It may be an olive branch,” 
as J. H. Newman said of a certain Eirenicon, “but it is dis- 
charged out of a catapult!” 


Guide to the Antiquities of the Early Iron Age, fc. - (British 
Museum. 1s.)—This is one of the invaluable series of guides to 
the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities. All the 
contents are interesting, and the concluding paragraphs on 
British coins especially so. The earliest of these, an imitation 
of the Greek Philippus, dates as far back as 200 B.C. How 
curious the fact that the Britons had a coinage of their own 
before the Jews! 


Poultry Farming: Some Facts and Some Conclusions.* By 
“Home Counties.” (John Murray. 5s. net.)—The author con. 
tends that poultry farms do not and cannot pay—a balance-sheet 
can be made to look satisfactory by entering two £100 premiums 
on the credit side—but that intelligent attention to poultry- 
keeping on an ordinary farm will bring in a fair profit. He 
warns his readers against deceptive accounts which may be 
seen in some technical journals. The book, on the whole, is 
melancholy reading; but “Home Counties” deserves our thanks 
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for telling unpleasant truths, Of these one of the most disagree- 
able is that English eggs cannot be relied upon as foreigners can 
be. They are not so carefully graded. That, good or bad, they 
are very hard to get most dwellers in the country know. 


Where to Live Round London (Southern Side). Edited by 
Prescott Rowe (Homeland Association. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume (to be followed by one that will deal with the northern 
side) describes the possible places of residence within an outer 
zone of between ten and thirty miles’ distance from London, the 
names being arranged in alphabetical order. Railway communi- 
cations and fares, rates, price of gas, subsoil, places of worship 
and schools, facilities for sport, &c., are given. (Water-supply is 
an important item about which something should always be 
said.) 


Proceedings of the Classical Association, 1905. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.)—The progress of this Association seems satisfactory. 
It now numbers more than a thousand members, and its annual 
meeting (the second), held in London in January last, was 
distinctly successful. Several excellent papers were read, one 
of a specially brilliant kind by Mr. T. E. Page. Mr. Page 
proposes, so to speak, to lighten the classical ship. How can we 
bring about the same result as was accomplished whea all the 
day was given to classics, now when they have to be content with 
half, or less? “Attention is to be concentrated,” thinks Mr. 
Page, “on what is essential.” 


We have received from Mr. Edward Arnold a series of “ Arnold’s 
French Texts ” (6d. each), published under the editorship of M. A. 
Gerothwohl, B.Lit. They are furnished with notes and vocabu- 
laries. Among them we may name Marie Antoinette, par Edmond 
et Jules Goncourt; Trafalgar, par Joseph Méry (appropriate to 
the time); and Histoire d’un Pointer Ecossais, par Alexandre 
Dumas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Abbott (J. H. M.), An Outlander in England, cr 8vo............... (Methuen) 6/0 
Aflalo (F. G.), The Salt of My Life, BVO ............seeeeeee er wig net 7/6 








Ash (F.), The Radium Seekers, cr 8vo ........ 
Bailey (I. M.), Outcasts of the East, cr 8vo... _ 
Bearne (O.), A Queen of Napoleon's Court, cr 8vo . sessseeeseeeee(UnWin) 10/6 
Bengal in 1756-1757, Vol. I., ed. by S.C. Hill, 8vo.. aaa “0. ‘Murray) net 630 
Blackburn (D.), Richard Hartley, Prospector, cr Bro « oobew COW. Blackwood) 6/0 
Boulton « B.), Thomas Gainsborough, 8vo ..... | Methuen) net 7/6 
Brooke (8S. iY , On.Ten Plays of Shakespeare, 80 = * t 7, 
Brown (H. D.), Critics or Christ.? Cr 8V0 .........c.c0see see see ses coneee (Partridge) 2/6 
Bruce (W. 8. Social Aspects of Christian Morality, 8vo 
(Hod vi & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Clayden (A, W.), Cloud Studies, cr 8vo ......... ...(J. Murray) net 12/0 
k Frost, and other Merry Sprites, ‘4to... i(Nelson) 3/6 
Connor (R. The Pilot at. Swan Creek, cr 8vo......" Hi vdidics @Siompitons 50 
Cook (W. A.), Plays. and Poems, cr 8yo..: (Sherratt x ear net 3/6 
Cooke (W. B.), a Horned Owl: a.Novel, cr Bro mccieae ~(Drane) 6/0 
paneer F.M. ) Sor prano : a Novel,.cr 8vo... : ; (Macmillan) 6/0 
ogy of Fate, cr 8vo...... «({Greening) 6/0 
Day Tok of Milton ( oR compiled by B.F. Towndrow, 12mo ‘(Ofetimen) net 2/6 
De-La Pasture (Mrs.-H.), The Man‘from-America, cr 8vo (Surith & Elder) - 6/0 
Dickie4W.), The Culture of the Spiritual Life, cr 8vo mo & 8toughton) 6/0 
Ellis's Demonstrations of Anatomy, 8vo _....... ... (Smith & ered net 12/6 
Elwes-{A. T.), The Zoo, Past and resent, 4to.... + (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Engtish:(D.), Beasties. Courageous, 4t0......... rere net 5/0 
Ferreim (A. J.), ay" and Titters,-4to . ; " 
Freeman (M. E. W.), The Debtor :.a Novel, WE BKD. Sicscccsicoovesececd (Harper) 6/0 
















Garvice (C.), Love the Tyrant, OF BVO ......cccccrcesse ... (Hutchinson) 6/0: 
Gilman (L.); Edward Macdowell, cr 8V0................-.sssssssovereeees .(Laneynet 2/6 
Godfrey-( Mars. ‘T.),-The ing of Gwendoline Jane," ‘cr “Bvo (Hutehinson) 6/0 
Gulson (J. B.), Philosophy of Proof. 8vo ..............c..cee0ee {Routledge) net 10/6 
Hamel (M.), Corot and his Work, 4to.......... ..(MacLehose) net 105/0 

Harben (W..N. P Wag > Baker :.a Novel, INL 5 cactevsaacecsesineoeceel (Harper) 
Harwood (W..S.), New Creations in Plant Life, cr 8vo..: """G@ifemillan) en net ; 8 
Henderson (M. S.), After His Kind, cr 8v0 ...............0.005 (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Henderson (T. F3, Mary Queen of Scots: her Enviroment and Tragedy, 

SP MMEEEG AUNT ccteunascnascoiserenssvebbecentmencctacrsnseessues’ bedsbotet (Hutchinson) net 24/0 







.-eee(K. Paul) net 2/6 


Herrington (A. ‘The Chrysanthemum, cr 8vo 
.(Methnen) net 2/6 


birst (F.-W.), Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells, ‘cr BY 
















Uowells (W. D.), London Films, cr 8yo {Harper) 10/6 
Hunter (C.), Ina Country Town, cr 8vo ..... ....(E. Stock) 3/6 
Ingersoll (E.), An Island in the Air, er 8vo .. ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Inskip (J. T.), The Pastoral Idea, cr me sa a pie ora 6/0 
Keith (L.), The Deceiver, cr 8V0  .........0600 se see eee (BR. T.S.) 36 
King (H. C.), Rational Living, cr 8vo .. oot ".: (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Kingsley (F..M.), The Resurrection of Cynthia Day (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Klopstock (M.), Manual of wean daamecsanaiodd : eendetssttie and Bacteri- 
ology, cr 8vo ...... bman) net 8/0 
Lane (Mrs. J.), Peterkins, 4to . ats sevseeeeee(uane) 3/6 
Lang (A.), The Secret of the Totem, ae Seema (Longmans) net 10/6 
Lea (T. S.), Essays in Logos and Gnosis, 12mo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Lendon (A. A.), Nodal Fever, 8V0..........csssssccsscsssessssscsassees (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Life and a Love Story (A), by Aunt Janet, cr 8vo eee (EB. Stock) 3/6 
Lindsay (Lady), Godfrey’s Quest, 12m .............0608 «ee. (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Longmuir (P.), Metallurgy, Iron and Steel, cr 8vo.. (Longmans) net 5/0 


Lucas (A.), The City and the Castle, cr Lecce sic .. (Nelson) 
Lyttelton (Hon. E.), Studies in the Sermon on the Mount (Longmans) net 12; 
Mackay (J. J.), Recent Letters from Christ, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Stockwell) net 2/6 

Mackenzie (W. M.), Hugh Miller: a Critical Study, 16mo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Macleod (A. G.), The Shepherdess : a Tale, cr 8vo...... seseeee(Stockwell) net 3/0 
Macnaughtan (S.), A Lame Dog’s Diary, Cr 8V0 .....cscovereseee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Magnus (K.), A Book of Verse, 12mo ....... frostioeee} net 2/6 
Mantzius ( Ae History of Theatrical Art, Vol. Ive “Bv0.. ‘(Duckworth net 10/0 
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Mathematical Questions and Solutions, Vol. VIIlI., 8v0 seseseeeee(HOdgson) 6/6 
Maxwell (H.), The Secretary of State, cr 8VO .........ssece09- “(Digby & Tengh 6/0 
Maxwell (Sir H.), The Story of the Tweed, folio ...............66 (Nisbet) net 10s "4 





Mercier (C.), Criminal Responsibility, 8vo .......... (Oxford Univ. Press) 7 
Mill (H. R.), The Siege of the South Pole, cr 8v0... .-... (Alston Rivers) net ie 
Leg (H.), The Fortune Hunter : a fo ag CF BVO sessces ..(Heinemann) 6/0 


ee 

Muddock (J. E. P.), For Love of Iucille, and other Sto 
Neale (K.), Medical Electricity and Light Treatment ie Pen ite) 6/0 
Oakshott (A.), Sun Rays: Suggestive Thoughts, 12mo ........ .(E.§ an 
Perplexed Parson (The), by Himself, cr 8vo... .(Chapman & Hall) tock) 3/6 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight (The), by author of “E izabeth and her 2/6 

German Garden,” cr 8vo we(Smnith & Elder) P 
Ramsden (L.), The Tem Te of ‘Fire, | cr 8vo .(W. Colli 10 
Rankin (M. C.), Art and Practice of Laund: k, cr 8vo... (Blackie) 316 
Rawson (M. 8.), The Labourer’s Comedy, er 8vo ..... “iGonstann) 216 
Richards (J. M.), With John Bull and Jonathan, 8vo.. “(T. Ww. Laurie) oot A 
Robertson (J. M.), Did Shakespeare Write “ Titus Andronicus” ? cr 8v0 "0 


Robson (J. L.), Haunted by the Ghosts, cr 8vo ...... AS "Sian » 
Roosevelt (T.), Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. (Longmans) net 12 M 













St. Iven (W.), When All the World was Young, er 8vo .............. (Drane) 3) 

Sanderson (T.), Unfulfilled Designs, and other Sermons, cr 8yo 6 
(Hodder o’ 

Scholle (W.), German Reader for Middle Forms, er 8vo ....., ee 36 

Sergeant (A.), \ Fevers IN ME TR es ucisnsteinstiinataen ah wasuelgtacduad ts (FY, man 8 

Sergeant (P. W.), The Burlesque Napoleon, 8vo .. (T. W. Laurie) net 19 

Sharp ee TR ASR Sete ..(Macu ullag) re 





Steedman (A.), In "God's Garden, imp vo... .. (Jack) net 6/9 
Stephens (W.), Life of Adeline Sergeant, er 8vo (Hodder &S Stoughton) net 60 
Stuart (R. M.), Sonny, cr 8vo... Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Suffling (E. R.), In the Realms of the Ice King, CE BVO vee cecsce ss (I. Pitman) 5/0 
Taburno (J.), The Truth about the War, cr 8vo ........ .(K. Paul) net 7 
Tappan (E.M.), In the Days of William the Conqueror, ‘er 8vo (Hutchinson) : MH 
Tarde (G.), Underground Man, er 8vo ... -(Duckworth) net 
Tchaikovsky (M.), Life and Letters of Peter Tlich’ Thi Likov sky (Lane) net as 0 
Ten Years of ‘Tory Government. 1893-1903 exoeuns —s ation Dept.) 3/0 
Turley (C.), Maitland Major and Minor, er 8Vv0.. .- (Heinemann) 5/9 
Warden (F.), Cliff's End Farm, er 8vo.. we .(F. V. White) 6/9 
Wilson (J. D.), John Lyly, er 8vo .. eee (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Winter (J. S.), Dick the Faithful, er ‘8v0_ se (FE. V. White) 60 
Wintle (H.), The Cleansing of the ” Lords,’ cr 8v0 - : -(Lane) 6/0 
Wright (J. bed re English Dialect Grammar, cr r8v0 (Oxford Univ. Pre 38) net 16/) 
Wynne (C. W , Poems and Plays, 8vo ......... sevveeeseeess+00(. Paul) not 7/6 
Wynne (3.), the King’s Tragedy, cr 8v0 ... oR “(Digby & Long) 60 















FAST-COLOUR SUN “AND ‘RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR inched TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR UPHOLSTERY. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-CSLOUR From 2/6 avo. TAPES} RIES 
FAST-COLOUR PATTERNS AND TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR ee ee TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 
A NEW BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 





“Simple Bedroom Furniture” 
in Oak, Chestnut and 
**Colonial Mahogany ” 


HEAL & SON 


Write for 
No. 91 Book 
to 
1°96 &. TOTTENHAM COURT mearen W. 


“This is Genuine Cocoa.’’—The LANCET. 








THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Dyspeptics. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


——— 





The ideal tounge its one of 


HAMPTON and SONS 
RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 
For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered F ae? 


ture, see Hampton § Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No. Sell, 
sent post-free on application. 


HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 





Moore (H. C.), The Stowaway’s Quest, cr 8 ..(I. Pitman) 5/0 
Morris (Sir L.), The New Rambler from Desk to Platform (Longmans) net 6/6 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, s.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTo. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums.—The,rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received, 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the list two valuatious have permitte1 reversiovary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cant. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘I'he next 
valuation will be nade after December 31st, 1903. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determine] according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, aud to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances, 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplifie 1. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt aud liberal manner. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices ov Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 

ACCIDEN'T & SICKNESS. 

GENERAL FIRE, 

ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld, 





MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 




















INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Norre-Miuer, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL ; THE WORLD. 
INBURAMOR | | waa ( North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 








PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


Grown and Exported by E. Strachan Morgan, Fiesole. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“A very good dinner wine.”—STRATHMORE (EARL OF). 
** An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar, is free.from volatile 
cidity —a genuine pleasing wine.” —Lancet. 
“Very soft, does not give me the lowest touch of gout.”--F. G. R. D. 
“A generous full-flavoured wine with the characteristic bouquet of 
Burgundy.’—Francis P. H,, M.D., & 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy with good body 
and bouquet. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO : An Idee Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles. 
These wines can also be hai in Tuscan flasks, For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 
trate | Catal gues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





Always order 
LIEBIG as 


LE M C O 


The original Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 





FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 


ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


BY SPECIAL | DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT pA Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & C0,'3 
nufacture now bear the annex e-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 

application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





TRADE-MALBs 
OoNe LETON, CHESHIRE 
FREEHOLD FAMILY MANSION. ‘ 


TO BE SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. CHARLES BUTTERS and SONS, 
at the NORTH STAFFORD HOTEL, STOKE-ON-TRENT, on MONDAY, 
November 6th, 1905, at 4 for 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon, subject to con- 
ditions to be then and there produced and read :— 

ALL THAT Commodious Freehold Family Mansion formerly known as West 
House, afterwards as Victoria College, standing in its own beautiful and well- 
timbered pleasure grounds and gardens, with 12 acres of park-like grass land 
adjoining, situate 1} miles from Congleton Railway Statioh (North Staffs 
Railway), twenty miles from Mauchester, in the most lovely Cheshire country, 
used for about twenty years asa College for Boys and with dormitories for 
60 pupils. The Premises contain large Schoolroom and Dining Hall, either of 
them readily convertible into Billiard Room. 

This Mansion is suitable for an Educational Institute or a Private Residence. 
There are extensive Vegetable Gardens and Glasshouses. 

The total acreage is as follows :— 











Grounds, Garden, and site of Mansion.............s00008 2. 
Field near the house ... 
Do. near the river... 





IPB 
cococoh 
BSsr 


17 3 ll 
Particulars of Sale and Plan, and any further information, may be 
obtained from the AUCTIONEERS, Trinity Buildings, Hanley; Mr. J. H. 
KENNERLEY, 21 Park Street, Congleton; Messrs. KNIGHT and SONS, 
Solicitors, Newcastle, Staffs; and at the Offices of 
Messrs. CHALLINORS and SHAW, 
Solicitors, Leek. 


(ITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF CHESTER. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIRED to Teach principally History 
in above School and Pupil-Teacher Centre attached to it. University Honour 
History qualification preferred. Other subjects—English Literature and 
Mathematics or Elementary French. Games desirable. Salary £110 per 
annum, rising by £5 to £130 per annum. Travelling expenses of the sclecied 
Candidates will be paid by the Local Education Authority. 

Applications, with References and copies of not more than three Testi- 
monials, to be sent to me at the Education Offices, 92 Northgate Strest, 
Chester, on or before Friday, the 17th November proximo. 

A. E. LOVELL, 
Director of Education und Secretary to the Coumittce. 

October 27th, 1905. ’ 

O83 0.0.6 EK OE "lL Eto Sr EA. 


The DISTRESS COMMITTEE REQUIRE a SECRETARY, who must 
devote his whole time to the duties of his office. Applicants must possess 
powers of organisation, tact, and business ability. Salary £175, rising to £2, 
per annuum. 

Applications in own handwriting, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should be seut on or 
before November 14th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars of 
the duties may be obtained. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 


Town Hall, Leicester, November Ist, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of LATIN at the above College, at a salary of £300 a year. t 
Applications, together with 70 printed copies of testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Tuesday, November 28th, 1905. 
J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


ge oper IMMEDIATELY.—A COPY of the FIRST 

ISSUE of “THE OBSERVER,” dated December 4th, 1791. Also copies 

of any numbers published before 1797, Liberal payment is offered.—Address, 
Box 177, Willings, 125 Strand. 

DVOWSON for SALE.—12 miles from London. 

Net Income about £550, with a moderate-sized Vicarage. Incumbent 

our 76. wn low.—Address, R. N. BLACKETT, 23 Bedford Street, Strand, 

uondon, W.C. 








E. VV. HILEY, Town Clerk. 

















of HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS as ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss J. MERIVALE, 4 Park Town, Oxford, 
for Leaflets and information. Fee, Is. 


l4YO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G E. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvemeut of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 
PEN-AIR TREATMENT.—RUDGWICK SANA- 
TORIUM, SUSSEX. Opened 1898.—For Ladies and Gentlemen; pure 
bracing air; Super-alimentation; Rest-cure cases taken; satisfactory results; 
14 patients received ; separate rooms ; large open Recreation Hall, Immediate 
vacancy. 24 guineas weeklv.—Apply SECRETARY, 165 Clapham Road, London. 


rHNO PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO-BE LET, at 
very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 


EDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 


An EXHIBITION of WARE Designed and Decorated by Mr. ALFRED 
H. POWELL, on view October 16th till November llth at Mr. WM. B. 
PATERSON’S GALLERY, 5 Oid Bond Street, W. 
INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 




















West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th< 
Principal: Miss MACRAL MOIR, 
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HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
i of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
° 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N:W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Sent Seeaee- Sees i big wpe fF taba smd ' 
parator. partment for Boys end Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
. DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHES'TER, MANCHFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St, Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Ma ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tepos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). 1nd for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample. oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 








a 


MONIC A’S, 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


INHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistreas, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities and 
for the higher examinations. No Fase examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation... Reference to Miss Maitland, a of Somerville Co}- 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret It; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’g: 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, ’ 


| ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS or Children. Poultry Farm. Healthy. Gravel soil, 
Entire charge and tuition of children undertaken. Lady pupils for poultry. 
keeping or housekeeping receivel.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swaunington 
Honse, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley. Hants, 


5 a ee (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, S&T, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL* HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for- Teachers in- Colleges for Women, and in Second: 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and’ Foreign’ Mis training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 























January and in September. — Full particulars as to qualificat for ad ion, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be dbtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. . 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
1 ~Gymnasinm), Mra 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. - All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Euguickens, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaued to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied. with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing @s a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Feneing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References gee to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 








VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS; SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais :-Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


IR BDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with garden, 
near. sea. .Eutire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
nurse. “PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


AZEL BANK, MALVERN, 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers, Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION FOR SEVEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS; 
cigs TUESDAY, December 5th. 
Recent successes include four Scholarships at Oxford (one at Balliol); Ist 
and 16th places in Home and Indian C.S. Competition, 195; Naval 
Cadetship, &c., &c. ~ Good leaving Exhibitions. 
Apply to Hea‘t-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 














Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and incl Ed 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. _ 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a. ‘Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Exawina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offerel annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, ‘ . 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. - 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory ond Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. ({Vict.), Classical 'T'ripos (Camb.), 
a Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. 


AXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON.- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate, Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-TH#-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER'S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring - French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident Euglish and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
— the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
£2 A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
good cducation. Special attention to development of poke pr ax ees f 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


























AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three. or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will-be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 

STEWART, M.A., Math]. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Hunours), Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident. University men, prepare a limited number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS. INDI- 
VIDUAL. INSTRUCTION GUAKANTEED.. Good premises and grounds, 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on applicati 


XFORD B.A. (Honours Mods. and Greats), engaged in 

literary work, is‘ willing to RECEIVE into his house (West Coast of 
Scotland) GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 
&c., and to supervise their studies. Not more than two pupils. Highest 
references, achting district; shooting.—Apply Messrs. BRYCE and 
MURRAY, Ltd., 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 














AJ EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School 


Bracing climate. _—_—_—- 
__Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)"oun DECEMBER 6th 
to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 





EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Socicty. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home lifé; efficient supervision. 


CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 
or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 
received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors. 
Large garden. Reference to leading physiciaus and specialists.—For terms, kr» 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornho!me, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough. 


Ges: ! Bet SCHOOL. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on THURSDAY, December 7th, and two 
following days. The value of any Scholarships awarded will not be less than 
£15 per annum, nor more than £50.—For further information apply to the 
BURSAR, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 











ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 


A CLERGYMAN and his WIFE RECEIVE into their 
i family ONE or TWO backward or delicate CHILDREN to prepar for 





of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


school, or take those requiring special care mentally or physically. Home 
care and companionship. Pleasant country rectory. Doctor's refereica 
Address, Mrs, LINTON, Edmondsham Rectory, Cranborne, Salisbury. 
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VER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
AD-MASTER before Nov. lth, College iaqpectt by Board of Education 

and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings. One 
or two Exhibitions for Sous of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906. 

ELS T ED §S C HOO L 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For yorseniece of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ABMY CLASSES. (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

i4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 


ECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
ye oes to the HEAD-MASTER. 


pF practice Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 














nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


ERKHAMSTED oc 





SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. ‘ 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF-TERM NOV. 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desi Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: LDRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIBLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
viéar Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of — enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakiug. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION fora FEW-GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages. 
Excellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages. 
Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


‘EUILLY, PARIS. — Mule. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


RENCH:—Private or by Correspondence. Candidates 

prepared to all Examinations, Schools and families visited.—L. 

DUCHEMIN, B.A., B.Sc. rest. (Univ. Gall.), late of the Univ. of Liverpool 
School of Commerce, 15 Richmond Gardens, W. : 


OUNG GERMAN LADY, highly educated, is desirous 

of having two or three ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES to PERFECT in 

FRENCH, GERMAN, and the PIANO, and to reside with her. English 

seers ren particulars, apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, Frank- 
Ort A/ ain. 


OTHA, GERMANY.—Comfortable and refined HOME 
for GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friiulein METZEROTH 
(dip!.), 13 Waltershiiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Euglish 
families, also by the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr. Cosens 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music ; terms £4 10s. per m. 


bi pte WINTER QUARTERS in GODESBERG 

AM/RHEIN.—CHRISTIAN HOSPIZ, 78H Rhein Allee, opposite 
English Cuurch; 3 min. from Rhein; full view of seven mountains; com- 
fortable room with full board from 3s, to 4s. per day.—Write to Manageress, 
Frau OBERAMTMANN SCHWING. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough traiving in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


WITION IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, 
assisted by Mr. P. 8S. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUIPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1996, and return- 
ing early in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Biuet Manor, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


; (in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, emits AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 


N, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. | TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c arge to Parents and Guardians 
the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 









































OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





In the latest official report on Vivisection we read that 32,562 experiments 
were made in 1904 A large number of these were inoculation experiments, 
and, as the report says, ‘‘ are attended by no considerable, if appreciable pain. ’ 

The cruelty does not lie in the operation itself but in the after-effects. The 
animal so innocently operated on may have to live weeks or months with no 





angsthetic to ge its sufferings and nothing but death to relieve. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. - 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING .and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c.; ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
WANTED. 


7.2 o.oo 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. - 

Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?-—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the’ Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at Ht and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
r) COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


56 Days, £56. 70. Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 
WINTER IN YTHE WEST... INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. - 
For [Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


pe are as or MONT’ ESTORIL. 


THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 

BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to-27 days. Fares, £16 to £20. 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses. Longer by 
arrangement, ’ 

Apply the BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 ‘anes Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). 
Perfect Cuisine. 
ALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE CRUISE, 
leaving Marseilles, November 4th. 
Various Itineraries for later Cruises, — 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
NURREY FOWLS:.—The Table Fowl par excellence. 


Superior to all in delicacy of flavour, and direct from the producer; 
6s. 6d. per couple, trussed and carriage paid. Also reliable New Laid Eggs, 
Testimonials from customers of five years’ standing. 

RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery. —CENTRAL 
SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


a FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; Hlbs., 
3s. ; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 
Big drips teed cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 
by Dr. H, Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. _ Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











Luxurious Steam Yacht. 




















OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Frazer’s Golden Bongh, 3 vols., 1900 ; Zastrozzi, a 
Romance, 1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes 
Clerical Life, 1st ed., 2 vuls., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. Railroadiana, a 
Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Maps, Guides, Time-Tables, &c., price 3d.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


EW BOOKS AT . SECOND-HAND PRICES. 
—Free on application, H. J. Glaisher’s NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENTAL 
CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all branches 
of Literature. Orders by post receive every attention. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and -Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s. each offered for Churchili’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 

1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1834; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The November Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Hichest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford's Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther's Painting, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard III., 13862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 
Poems, Ist. ed., 1570; Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
URIOUS, INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreign.—_CATALOGUE NOW READY 
of READER, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C, 
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“IN GOOD TASTE AT MODERATE COST” 


The New Series of 
FURNISHED & DECORATED ‘‘HOMES’”’ 
* in the 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD GALLERIES 


The Directors of MAPLE & CO 
have the honour to invite inspection 
Of these Charming Homes, comprising 
98 Rooms, decorated and furnished 
in various styles and embodying all 
the latest creations. They will 
enterest you. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; }1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £55,000,000. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “* How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 


MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Fully Illustrated Price List Free on Application, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED, It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


Tennis Court. 














In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








AN INSPIRING MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS, 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


Begins its Eighth Yearly Volume with the November part, NOW ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE, price SIXPENCE NET. 


“THE GIRL’S REALM” is cultured and refined in tone. Bright and 
beautiful in its arrangement. Helpful and practical in its advice, Preserving 
the humorous and light-hearted touch of youth. ) 

No magazine for girls has ever before reached such a high standard 
literary and artistic excellence. The greatest encouragement Shs teen a8. 
to its promoters by those most concerned in the happiness and welfare of 
girls of the educated classes, from the age of twelve to twenty and upwards, 

BRILLIANT WRITERS AND ARTISTS contribute regularly to itg 
columns, and its readers have the advantage of the advice of experts in 
most subjects in which they seek guidance, such as music, literary com. 

ee problems ef conduct, how to earn a living, dress, and varioug 

obbies. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
five years ago founded the ‘‘Girl’s Realm” Guild of service and good-fellow.- 
ship, which has na great success, bringing a beautiful objective into the 
lives of many girls of the leisured classes, who in turn have abundantly given 
help to “‘ those less fortunate than themselves.” The Guild's activities have 
been honoured by the patronage of the Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family, their latest effort be:ng a Bazaar to be opened by H.R.H, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg on December 7th, 1905, at the Portman Rooms, 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


will be sent post-free on receipt of a post-card to 
12 PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED A COPY OF 
MODERN INDIA, ¢Ux7th 
#" CURTIS, 
Author of ‘‘ To-day in Syria and Palestine,” &c, 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
JUST OUT. Price 7s. 6d. net ; by post, 8s, 


DEDICATED TO LADY CURZON. 





"Mr. Curtis’s book gives his impressions of a Visit during the winter of 


1903-4, and is the latest work on India yet published, 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, JUST READY, 


EGYPT, BURMAH, AND BRITISH 
MALAYSIA, 


In 8vo, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net; by post, 83. This work embodieg 
the Results of a Tour in 1904, and gives the Latest Information Available, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.; anp EDINBURGH. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, 202. packet. 





SWASHBUCKLER *2%:°°" 6/8 =/11 
BOARDMAN’S = fiewitss 7/4 I= pai 
THE CHAIRMAN sa 7/4 1/= vest 
TOURNAMENT 222°" 8/- 1/1. 22% 
WASSAIL Mela te, Q= 1/2) Ha 
INDIAN FAKIR = 22:28; 10/- 1/4 [2 


SPECIAL! 
1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LBA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 








Large number in stock ; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING.  President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 


A. - Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A, 
. B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 


Coit tt D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S 
Lill ” Bsq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H L Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D, 

‘The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vick-Presipent—''he LORD HARRIS. 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervuty-CHairnmMaN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
SrecrETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. Annual Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. ; 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2and $3 Tue Sanctuary, Wistminster, 8.W. 











The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the *“KEDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
auces—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
adebt to be repaid out of Bonus, 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE, For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 








Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 
SUMPTION. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 
BENJAMIN’S New Galleries|“*K” BOOTS 


(Old St. George’s Hall), 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
For Old Furniture and Works of Art. 
Speciality— Interior Decorations. 


Old Oak Panelling 








are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K’’ Agent. Where there is no “* K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain heer 
“K’” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE UNION BANK OF 


















MANTEL-PIECES Adapted 
AND and AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
FIRE-GRATES Fitted. Established 1837. . Incorporated 1880, 
Fine Old Carved Wood Georgian Chimney-Pieces, 
from £8 15s. Old Adams Chimney-Pieces, charming Paid-up Capital .. 21,500,000 
designs, from 95s. Reserve Fung ..........c.s0ssereseeeeeeeeee £055,000 
wo Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


HEAD OFFICE: 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- |. LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 

= of the United King- yearly. terly. | on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
om ove ae wv £1 86,..0143...07 2 | States and New Zealand. 

Including postage to any TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
of the English Colonies, Jecti 
America, France, Ger- BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
Many, India, China, : DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
Japan, &c, veo wwe:SC«i2:«212' GG... 0:16 3... 0 8 2 | terms which may be ascertained on application, 





| ROBINSON. & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST 





AST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 

CAMBRICEC tadies 2) Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gen 

Roprnson & CLEAVER have a 

from 5/11 per doz, 
SHIRTS 

Sick old pure Linen 

SAMPLES & PRICE 


Manujacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Children’s 18 doz. | Hemstitched. 

Maen Gamboeter Ms 

iy e Iris rics of Messrs. 

POCKET world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRI 

SANStESSE ERIC? HANDKERCHIEFS 

COLLARS; Gentl *s 4-fold, f: 4/11 

IRISH peer Cuffs for Ladiesor Gentlemen, 

| agg Fine 

| COLLARS, CUFFS, Goth, with 

Lists POST Fai, & SHIRTS. cen Pies. 

ee (to measure, 2/- extra). 


W.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Murssrs, 
BRENTANO, Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
Lipranry, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, W1LsoN Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
300KSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 














Square, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PR1ICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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coloured; size, separate sheets 18 by 16 inches, the whole Map joined up 


ENGLAND AND WALES. The most Compre- 


ASIA. Exhibiting the Empires and other States of the 
AFRICA. Embodying the Results of the most Recent 
NORTH AMERICA. A Compendium of Political, 
SOUTH AMERICA. Showing the most Recent 


AUSTRALASIA. Including Tasmania, New Zealand, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW. BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


ABBERLEY MANOR, WORCESTER- 


SHIRE. Notes on its History, Augustine’s Oak, sage ag and Families 
connected with the Parish to the Present Day. By the Rev. J. Lewis 
— M.A., Trinity College, Cantab., Rector of Pb as from 1865 to 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDHAM : the Story of a Secluded Parish. 


By J. E. Brown, Vicar. 
- The Rev. J. E. Brown has produced quite an interesting monograph on his 
parish.” —Beds Mercury. 


In 24mo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


QUAINT SAYINGS FROM THE 


a OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. Compiled by Mrs. Martin Hoop 
ILKIN. 
“This very elegant and attractive little volume contains a marvellous 
amount of wit and wisdom, of wise reflection and quaint utterance.” 
—Noles and Queries, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
Illustrated, 3s. net, 


A AISTORY OF PEMBROKE DOCK. 


By Mrs. Stuart Peters. 
“Contains much interesting and little-known information. Particularly 
interesting to antiquaries and historians.”— Western Mail. 


NOW READY,—CHEAP EDITION. In demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF WESTMORLAND. 


By Ricwarp S. Fercuson, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 
NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LIFE AND A LOVE STORY. By 


Aunt JANET. 

The story of a long life told by an old lady to her young friends in very 
simple language, in which much that happened many long years ago is made 
real and interesting to the young people of the present day. The tone 
throughout is healthy. 

In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. Some Old 


World Stories. By Cxartotre Hunter. 
These are tales of quiet life in a country town in the Twelfth Century. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
RUTH FIELDING : a Double Love Story. 
By Mrs. F. A. Farrar. 


“The book is written in good style, and will afford pleasant reading.” 
—Literary World, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. NEW EDITION. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile (1: 15, 840). In twenty sheets, attractively 


84 by 57 inches. 
Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. 
PRICES: Coloured Sheets, 15s. Flat in portfolio, 16s. 
Mounted to fold in case in five divisions, 45s. 
Mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, 45s. 
Mounted on spring roller, £6. 
Separate sheets, price One Shilling each. 
Postage, and, where necessary, a packing roller, extra. 
“The best and simplest map of the capital published.”—Saturday Review. 
Detailed Prospectus, with Index showing the area covered by each 
sheet, gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 


PRICES: Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s. 
Mounted to fold in morocco case, 60s. 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


LIST OF SERIES: 








hensive Work of Reference on England and Wales which has been pre- 
sented to the public in the shape of a Map. 
Size 54 by 62 inches; Scale 7? a to an inch. 


EUROPE. The Largest and most Detailed Map of 


Europe —— invaluable for Office or Library. 
ize 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 50? miles to an inch. 


Continent, with a stricter regard to their actual boundaries and divisions 
than has yet been attempted i in any publication of the kind. 
Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 110 miles to an inch. 


Explorations, and presenting < on a large scale an accumulation of all the 
facts known with regard to this Continent. 
Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 944 miles to an inch, 


Historical, and Geographical. Facts connected with that division of the 


American Continent. 
Size 58 by 65 inches ; Scale 83} miles to an inch. 


Political Boundaries of the Various States, and the General Geography of 


the Continent. 
Size 58 by 65 inches; Scale 83} miles to an inch. 


New Guinca, &c., and an Inset Chart of the World. 
Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scales 644 miles to an inch. 
DETAILED LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


eee 


An Ideal Christmas Present 


For ABSENT FRIENDS, 


Have you a friend or relative abroad? If s0, 
you would like to brighten his or her whole life 
by means of a “weekly message from home.” 
You can do this for Seven Shillings. For 
this small sum the “ Over-Seas” Edition of the 
“Daily Mail,” containing all the week’s Home 
News, will be sent week by week for one 
year, postage paid to any address in the 


world. 
To the Editor of the “ Over-Seas Daily Mail.” 
lumas, 
Manitoba, 
Canada. This 
Dear Sir, 
I have taken the “ Over-Seas ” Edition Letter 
From the first issue, and miss my copy very 
much when it does not come to hand at the Speaks 
right time. 
I may add that were your paper 7 dollars for 
per annum instead of seven shillings I should 
still remain a subscriber. Itself. 
Yours faithfully. 
Thomas Edmonds. 
October 15th, 1905. 





THE above letter shows how much the “ Over- 
Seas Daily Mail” is appreciated by its 
readers. A year’s subscription makes an ideal 
Christmas Gift for an Absent Friend, and is 
appreciated just seven times as much as a 
Christmas present of the hackneyed type. 


Send your subscription (7s.) TO-DAY, so that your absent friend can receive 
his copy by Christmas Day, to 


The CHIEF CLERK, Dept. S., “OVER-SEAS DAILY MAIL,” 
LONDON, E.C. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTHENTIC LIFE AND LETYERS OF KATE 
GREENAWAY. 


KATE 
GREENAWAY. 


M. H. SPIELMANN 


AND 


G. S. LAYARD. 


Containing 133 Illustrations in Colour, Half-tone, and Line, in- 
cluding many taken from Letters to Ruskin. 


Few of the Illustrations have ever been published before. 


Price 20s. net, 
Edition de Luxe, containing an Original Pencil Sketch by KAT# 
GREENAWAY. 2 guineas. 


Fifteen Extra Copies, each containing a Water-Colour Sketch by 
Kate GREENAWAY. 10 guineas. 








Published by A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


Write for a Prospectus with Specimen Illustrations. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

He, TO LIVE. By Dr. CATON. Health Rules for 


Older iy in Primary Schools. “If all such could be got oP gu 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed... 











London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14; Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, gene 30th, 
3d. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
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Is Your Name upon the Waiting List? 


99O0000600000006060000060000000000 


3 Reforms in the Book World. 


For the first time in the history of »ooks 
it has now become a perfectly easy « : xtter 


(1) to borrow as many books as 





you can read from a library which 





offers a practically unlimited choice, 





and gives prompt service ; 





(2) to buy only such books as you 





know you want to possess—and to 





buy them on exceptionally favour- 





able terms ; 





(3) to avoid even borrowing books 





which, when you get them, turn 





out to have no claim upon your 





interest. 


(1) The subscriber to “The Times” (who obtains 
gratis the use of “ The Times” Book Club) is never 
asked to wait forsome book until some other subscriber 
has returned it. “The Times” Book Club circulates the 
more expensive books of travel and biography as 
freely as novels. The library also includes books in 
foreign languages, and technical books for doctors 








and other professional men. 


To describe, however briefly, “ The Times ” Book 
Club is, in effect, to give the reasons for the 
enormous success with which the enterprise has 
met. But to mention the success of the Book Club 
is to put forward a consideration which to the 
intending subscriber is, from a practical point of 
view, the most urgent of all—the consideration 
namely, that as the number of new subscribers who 
are waiting to obtain the privileges of the Book 
Club is daily increasing by leaps and bounds, you 
should not allow another day to pass without sending 
in your application, in order that your name may be 
entered at the beginning, rather than at the end, of 
a long list. For even when we start clearing the 
“ waiting list,” as we hope to do in four weeks’ time, 
we shall not be able to add to the number of those 
who already enjoy the use of the Book Club at a 
greater rate than 500 a day. Therefore, if you dela 
sending in your application until Christmas, you may 





very likely have to wait until Easter before you can 





begin using the Book Club. 





As you are allowed to post-date the cheque which 
you enclose with your application form (and, if you 
prefer, you may make your cheque out for 
only 2o0s.), you will not be a penny out of 
pocket by using now the subscription form which 
makes part of this announcement, nor need you 
wait until your subscription to another library is 
finished. 





(2) You need never again buy 
a book in order to see what it is 
like; you can borrow it from 
“The Times,” and keep it if you 
wish. Moreover, you may thus 
purchase the books of your choice 





at discounts so considerable that 





if you spend no more than 6s. 6d. 








now. 


THE MANAGER, ‘‘The Times,” Printing-house-square, E.C, 


CD es i ccsesececmagunnil 1905. 





I wish to subscribe to “The Times” for one year—52 weeks. 
I wish the delivery of “The Times” to begin on ... 
I wish my year’s use of the Book Club to begin OM ..........ccseeseccseseesescoecesee sccuscocdseeesee 


NOTE.—The Subscriber can have the paper as soon as he wishes. But he will 

not be able to obtain the Book Club privileges until at least four weeks from 

If he will indicate a date, every effort will be made to meet his 

nang and he may post-date his cheque so that it is not payable before 
en. 


a month in adding books to your (1) “The Times” by Post. I desire ‘The Times” to be delivered to me, post-free, upon the 
understanding that my Te may be caer for any Bsc ge se Seg — pro- 

. : vided that notice reaches ‘* The Times ”’ Office not later than 9 o’clock on the moruiwg 

library, you will be able to save of the day preceding the publication of the issue which is to be sent to the new 
address, [Foreign postage is charged a penny a day.] 





the total amount of your subscrip- 








secure for nothing your daily copy 
of a threepenny paper, and the 
privileges of reading as many 
books as you desire. 


[Strike out 
2 of these 3 
paragraphs. } 


(3) The subscriber to “The 
Times” is not liable even to borrow 








abook which possesses no interest 
for him, because the main and 





supplementary catalogues contain 
notes so describing the contents 
and style of a book that the 
reader is enabled to judge for Sr.14, 
himself whether it will suit him 


Name 





(Fill in Name of Newsvendor.) 


ee rs eer rent seenene 


I enclose £3 18s. 


Address 


(2) Regular Service by any Newsvendor. Please arrange with [If the subscriber cannot 
. “ - ” indicate a name, ‘The Times” will ascertain what newsvendor might undertake the 
tion to “The Times,” and thus delivery] 


..to deliver my paper, beginning on 


the first Monday after you “have registered. my ‘subscription. I will give you six — 
notice when my address is to be changed, and each change will be fora period ( 
ning on a Monday and ending on a Saturday) of not less than one week. 


(3) Tickets for “The Times.’’ Please send me 312 Tickets for ‘The Times” (@ year’s 
supply), which I can give, to any newsvendor once a week, once a month, or once a 
quarter, when I am at home; or which I can—during temporary absences from home 
—hand in at railway bookstalls or give to local newsvendors in exchange for single 
copies of ‘*'fhe Times.” It is understood that you will redeem any of these tickets 

\ which, for any valid reason, I have been unable to use, 

[Strike out if you prefer to pay quarterly.] 

T enclose 20s., to be followed by three quarterly payments of 20s. 


Cheques should be made payable to “The Times eanteye Account” and 
be crossed “Barclay and Co., Limited 


COOTER O Re eee OOOOH Eee ee HEE EEE EE EE OSES OES HET SEEHOEEEE EES OEE ED COCO Cee eee rereeeeseceereereseseres 


(Please write clint. ) 
(A subscription taken in the name of a club or other corporate body covers the buying privilege, but 


not the reading privilege. ]} 


or not. N.B.—Are you already a dally purchaser OF “ ThE TUNES"? 2. ,.sscscesserssesserees 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


TO BE READY ON FRIDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 10rs. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. 
Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the 
Gartok Expedition, 1904-1905. 
By Captain C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, l5s. not, 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
LORD GOSCHEN’S BOOK. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
*,* Aconsiderable amount of new matter is included in this volume. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare and desirable 
works—an economic treatise based on practical and personal 
experience, and at the same time interesting and readable.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A volume not only of the greatest valwe, but 
of the deepest personal interest.” 


COMPLETION OF SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ He appears to 
have met and known every remarkiuble man and woman of his time who was 
to be met with in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, 
a thoroughly fascinating study.” 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctie Expedition. By 
Lieut. A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘ Discovery.’ 
With a Preface by Dr. Nansen. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Lieutenant Armitage’s book is at once 
instructive, exciting, and amusing.” 


A NEW BOOK OF SPORT IN NORWAY. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 


By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Il!ustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE.—‘‘He is at once picturesque and graphic, and 
to the sportsman in general, and to the frequenter of Scandinavian homes of 
sport in particular, we heartily commend the book,” 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—“* There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms litera- 
ture, but none that has yet appeared is of equal importance with Miss May’s 


volumes.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Miss May’s deeply interesting life throws a great deal of 
new hight on his career and character, and goes a Jong way towards explaining 
the secret of the attraction and repulsion he exerts on different minds,” 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPS, Author of “‘ With Rimington.” 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY 
FKYRE MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
his Life 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: and 


Times, By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


iDemy 8vo, 


A NEW HANDBOOK FOR FISHERMEN. 


A’ FISHING CATECHISM. 


By Colouel KR. F. MEYSEY THOMPSON, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
HAWKINS (Baron Brampton). New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 


For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. By 
Colonel A, KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


LL 


Messrs. Constable’s List. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “ Bolingbroke and his Times,” “ Disraeli: a Study,” &, 


With a Coloured Portrait, and numerons other Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, &c., demy S8vo, 21s, net. 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 


THE RISEN SUN 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net, 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY. 


By JOHN FYVIE. 
Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS 1870-1900). 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s, net. 


This Week’s Books. 
THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 


WALES. By A. G. Brapiey. Profusely Illustrated with Sketches of the 
Country by W. M. Merepiru. 10s. 6d, net. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life of a Great 


Scots Schoolmaster. By R. J. Mackenziz, M.A. 12s. 64. net. 


BURFORD PAPERS. Edited by Wiitram Howpen 


Hutron, B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By Max Miitter. Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


WAYS OF NATURE. A New “ Outdoor” Book, 


By Joun Burroveus. 5s. net. 


Next Week’s Books... 
IMPERIALISM. A Study by Join A. Hossoy. 


New and Revised Edition, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY. 


By Larcapio Hearn. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. 


Maun Srepney Rawson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





A Novel. By 





BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 


A New Edition of PLAYS PLEASANT is now ready. 
Price 6s. THE 'tRRATIONAL KNOT is the most 
talked-of novel of the day. Price 6s. MAN AND 
SUPERMAN is now being played at the Court Theatre; 
the book has been reprinted four times (6s.) Next week 
a New Edition of PLAYS UNPLEASANT (6s.) and 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 6s.) will be 





Gs. net. 


New Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


Ry Mrs, ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of **Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ This admirably conceived and powerfully developed novel 
is a fitting sequel to former works in which Mrs, Sidgwick holds up delightful 
pictures of Continental life to the British public.” 


A FLOOD TIDE. 
By MARY H, DEBENHAM. 6s. 
MANCHESTER COURIEL.—* Deserves a place among the few really good 


novels of the year.’ 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T, PODMORE. Author of ‘A Cynic’s Conscience.” 6s. 
NOLTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—* Will be read with pleasure for its literary 
style and its insight into human nature as well as for the ingenuity of its plot.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION CF 8 ee naaee CELEBRATED 


RED POTTAGE. 
London : EDWARD ARNOLD. 41 & 43 Maddox Street. W. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 2s. 6d, 





published. 





A New Romance by the Author of * Maids of 
Paradise.” 


THE RECKONING, 
THE RECKONING. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid at Arms,” &c. 


“The author’s gift for narrative is notable, and his regard for historieal 
accuracy, if not slavish, is honourable and consistent. The result in this case 
is a stirring romance full of action and of the savour of the period and scenes 
described. A strong, yet delicate, love interest runs through the tale, The 
story may be cordially recommended,”—Athenzum. 

‘Mr, Chambers is a born storyteller, he is equal to every situation with 
which his imagination confronts him, and his men and women have a reality 
which is too often wanting in sober history.” —Morning Post. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO, Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, 8.W. 
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T. CG. & E. C. JACK. 


POSS SOSSSSOSSSSOSOOOOSS OOOO OOOO OOOOOS 


“Told to the Children” Series. 


Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM, Author of “In Fairyland.” 


- The best series of books for very little children that I have seen for a long 


time.”—Mr. Cement K, Suorten, in the Sphere. 


Simply retold. In dainty Volumes at 1s. 6d. each net, bound in cloth gilt, 
with Picture Design and Silk Marker. Also with ornamental boards, 1s. each 
net, printed on pure rag paper, in beautiful antique type. 


Each Volume is Ilustrated with 8 Pictures in Colour by well-known Artists. 


1. STORIES OF ROBIN HOOD. By H. E. MarsHatu. 


Pictures by A. 8. Forrest, 


2, STORIES OF KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS. By 


Mary Macerecor. Pictures by KaTtHarine CaMERON, 


38, STORIES FROM CHAUCER. By Janet HARVEY 


Ketman. Pictures by W. Htatu Rortnson. 


4, STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. By 


JeanrE Lana. Pictures by Rose LE QuESNE, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. Abridged by H. E. MarsHAtt. 


Pictures by A. S. Forrest. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged by Many 


Macgregor. Pictures by Byam SHaw. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged by Joun Lana. 
Pictures by W. B. Roprnson. 


8. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. 


CuisHoLtm. Pictures by R. T. Roser. 


9, THE HEROES. Abridged by Mary Macarecor. 
Pictures by Rosrk Le QuESNE. 


10. THE WATER-BABIES. Abridged by Amy SrEEDMAN. 


Pictures by KaTHanine CamERON, 


11.STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Selected by JaNET Harvey Kextman. Pictures by F. D. Beprorp. 


122, STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Lana. Pictures by N. Price and others, 


13. NURSERY RHYMES. Selected by Loury CutsHoim. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour by S. R. Prarcer and Jack Orr. 


14. LITTLE PLAYS. By Lena DALKEITH. Adapted from 
Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” ‘Robinson Crusoe,” “ Sir Garth of 
Orkney,” and other Familiar Sources. With 8 Coloured Photographs 
of Little Actors in Costume, 


The First Thirteen Volumes are Enclosed in a Handsome Gilt Cloth 
Case at 21s. net, An Ideal Gift for a Child. 


o 


> 


~~ 


e 


Selected by EDWIN 


By JEANIE 


An Important New Series. of Imperial Interest. 


THE MAKERS OF CANADA. 


“ The History of a Nation is the Lives of its Great Men.” 


Editors: 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, F.R.S.C.; PELHAM EDGAR, Ph.D, 


Advisory Board: 
B. E. WALKER, D.C.L.; JAMES BAIN, D.C.L.; ALFRED D. DE CELLES, 
Litt.D., F.R.S.C. ; NATHANIEL BURWASH, S.T.D., F.R.S.C. 


In presenting to the public ‘‘ THE MAKERS OF CANADA” Series, the 
Publishers wish to emphasise the fact that the work is intended to set forth 
the’strenuous characters of Canadian history who assisted in developing what 
we now recognise as the essential spirit of the young Canadian nation. It is 
history written in a wealth of personal detail. 

The Series (complete in 20 volumes) has come into being to supply the need 
felt for a work dealing exhaustively with Canadian affairs from the standpoint 
of personal effort. It is, in fact, the outcome’of demands made by the people 
of Canada and those interested in Canadian development, 


LIMITED EDITION. Only 400 sets are being printed. Of these 280 are 
for sale in Canada only, and have been nearly all subscribed for. The 
remaining 120 sets are now secured for the United Kingdom. These will be 
numbered and signed. TERMS of PUBLICATION are 2ls. per volume net, 
and subscriptions are received only for the complete set of twenty volumes. 


The volumes on “Sir Frederick Haldimand,” by Miss MclIlwraith ; 
Samuel de Champlain,” by N. E. Dionne, LI..D.; ‘Lord Elgin,” by the late 
Sir J. G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G.; and ‘‘ Papineau and Cértier,” by A. D. de 
Celles, Litt.D., are now ready, and the succeeding volumes will follow at short 
intervals. 


JAPAN AND CHINA: their History, 


ArtsySciences, Manners, Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. By 
Captain F. Brinxter, for many years Special Correspondent of the Times 
at Tokio. Only 500 Copies have been provided for the United Kingdom 
and 35 EDITION DE LUXE. [Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, 100 
of which are printed in Colours. In 12 vols., cloth, with Design in Gold 
and gilt top, £8 8s. net. Only Complete Sets sold, [Nearly out of print. 








THREE NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE SHILLING SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Percy 


Asutey, M.A., Lecturer at the London School of Economics, 


EVOLUTION. ) 


HEREDITY. ) 


To be immediately followed by PSYCHILOGY, SOCIOLOGY, 
and ETHICS, by Dr. SALerny. The Series includes RADIUM, 
by Dr. Hampson; METEOROLOGY, by Dr. MacrHeErson ; 
MOTORS, by Professor Spooner, &c. Cloth, 1s, net, 


By C. W. Saersy, M.D. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—(Size, 9} by 6.) 
IN FAIRYLAND. Tales told again by Lovry 


CuisHoLm. With 30 Pictures in Colour, Cover Design, and End Papers by 
KATHARINE CAMERON. Square 8vo, set in bold type, in artistic binding, 
richly gilt, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Old Fairy Tales are told in simple language, so that they can be read to, 
and understood by, little children, without the adaptation which is so often 
necessary. 

Athenzum.—" Louey Chisholm knows what children like to hear, and is, 
indeed, a born story-teller.”’ 

Academy and Literature—‘ A gift that should make any donor beloved for 
ever is Louey Chisholm’s ‘In Fairyland.’ It is a triumph for writer, illustra- 
tor, aud publisher alike.” 





THE BYAM SHAW EDITION OF BUNYAN, 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jony 


Bunyan. 30 Illustrations in Colour by Bram SHaw. (Size, 9} by 6.) Bound 
in cloth, richly gilt, with gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. [Recently published, 


This Edition is set in beautiful type, and is, it is believed, the most dis- 
tinguished Edition yet published. 
Record.—*‘ A sumptuous edition of Bunyan’s immortal work.” 


LAMB’S TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Large type, on fine white antique paper. 
20 Original Illustrations in Colour by N. M. PRICE. 
Beautifully bound with Gold Design, 10s, 6d. net. (Size, 9} by 6.) 
[ 


IN GODS GARDEN. 


Stories of the Saints for Children. 
By AMY STEEDMAN. 


Illustrated in Colour with 16 Reproductions from Italian Masterpieces, large 
type, on fine white antique pape, beautifully bound with Gold Design, 
6s. net. (Size, 93 by 6.) [ Ready. 











OUR ISLAND STORY: a Child’s History of 
England. By H. E. MarsHatu. With 30 Original Illustrations in Colour 
by A. S, Forrest. Large type, on fine white antique paper, beautifully 

bound with Colour Design, 7s. 6d. net. (Size, 9} by 6.) Immediately. 


THREE SPLENDID WORKS ON HERALDRY. 
ARMORIAL FAMILIES. A Directory 


of Gentlemen of Coat-Armour. Compiled and Edited by Artuur CaaRLEs 
Fox-Davies. With several Thousand Fine Illustrations, many in Colour, 
of Arms from Designs by leading Heraldic Artists, £7 7s. net, 

[Fifth Edition in November. 


FAIRBAIRN’S BOOK OF CRESTS. 


An entirely New Edition. The Text has been reset and greatly extended, 
and the Plates increased from 229 to 313. 1,330 New Illustrations by 
recognised Heraldic Draughtsmen have been executed for this Edition, 
making a total of nearly 5,000 Engravings. 2 vols, 4to, buckram, £3 3s. net ; 
half-bound, £4 4s. net. [Recently published, 


THE ART OF HERALDRY. An 


Encyclopadia of Armory. By ArtHurR CHAriLes Fox-Davirs. With 110 
Folio Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 47 in Monochrome, and 1,200 Text 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. folio, fuJl buckram, gilt top, £7 7s. net; morocco, 





£10 10s, net. Strictly limited to 700 Copies. Only @ limited number 
remain unsold, 
THE ‘BLOOD ROYAL” SERIES. 


THE PLANTAGENET ROLL. Being 


a Table of All the Living Descendants of Edward III., King of England. 
3y the Marquis or Ruvieny anp Ratneval, Author of ** The Blood Royal 


of Britain,” &c. :— 
JUST READY. 


THE CLARENCE VOLUME, containing the 
Descendants of George, Duke of Clarence, K.G., brother to King Edward IV. 
With a Series of Portraits. In 1 vol. folio, cloth, about 730 pp., £4 4s. net 
pope to 500 Copies), and 8 numbered copies on Japanese vellum; at 
£10 10s, ‘net. 


THE JACOBITE PEERAGE. By the Same 
Author. 250 Copies, £2 2s. net. 


Notes and Queries.—‘* Up to the highest standard of modern research.” 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT 


METHOD. Adapted from the German of Rossmann and Scumipr. 
Twentieth German and First English Edition. Part I., 1s. 6d. ; IT., 1s. 8d. ; 
IIL, 2s. 6d.; IV., 2s. Livre de Lecture Lilustré, 2s, Adopted by the 








Prussian Board of Education. 





London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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LONGMANS & CO.’S New Books. 
New Book by President Roosevelt. 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN HUNTER: 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


With Photogravure Portrait and 48 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE: K.G., 
1815-91. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This book is one of the quarries from which the builders of history will 
extract some of their most precious material. It is questionable whether any previous work has 
thrown more light on the machinery of politics, both domestic and foreign, but the latter more 
especially, of the Victorian era.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ We congratulate Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice on the completion of a book which will 
interest the general reader and instruct the historian of modern England. Lord Granville played so 
great a part in our history from 1851 to 1885 that his biographer has naturally been able to throw fresh 
light on the politics of the time.” 


THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 
By ANDREW LANG, §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Contents,—Introduction—Origin of Totemism—Method of Inquiry—Theory of Primal Promiscuity— 
The Arunta Anomaly—The Theories of Dr. Durkheim—The Author’s Theory—The Rise of Phratries 
and Totem Kins—A New Point Explained—Totemic Redistribution—Matrimonial Classes—Mr. Frazer's 
Theory of Totemism—Appendix: American Theories. 


GREGORY THE GREAT: his Place in History and Thought. 
By F. HOMES DUDDEN, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

*,* This Work gives a full and elaborate account of the Christian Church as it was in the Sixth Century, 
and will therefore, it is believed, be of interest to those who take the doctrine and practice of the first 
six centuries as the test of Anglican orthodoxy, as wellas to the professed student of the period, or of 
Church History generally. 


HENRY VIII. By A. F. Potrarp, M.A. With Portrait in 


Photogravure, from a Chalk Drawing by HOLBEIN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
This New Edition is a reprint from the letterpress of the Volume in the “ English Historical” Series 
issued in 1902, with numerous illustrations by Messrs, Goupil & Co. 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the 


Rey. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A., Head-Master of Eton. 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE NEW RAMBLER. From Desk to Platform. Essays 


Fay | ig gaa By Sir LEWIS MORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades,” &c. Large crown 8yo, 
net, 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated into Blank Verse 


by Sir EDWARD RIDLEY, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College Oxford, one of the Judges of 
the High Court of Justice. 8vo, 14s. 


ST. GILES’S OF THE LEPERS. By Epwarp C. W. Grey. 


Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. net. 

The writer of this book, who is just dead, worked for thirty-four years continuously in the London 
parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Ficlds, In his Preface he says :—‘‘ Yet even as I write St. Giles’s is rapidly 
changing. Modern buildings are springing up and streets are disappearing, while the Kingsway will 
obliterate some notable landmarks. Thisis another reason for recording the fast vanishing historical 
features of our time-honoured parish.” 

NEW EDITION, WITH 12 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, &. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Roserr Lovis 


STEVENSON. New Edition. With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous Illustrations 
in Black and White by Jessre WiLcox Smiru. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By Lzonarp A. Rickert. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
AURELIAN: a Drama of the Later Empire. 
and an Interlude, By SPENCER MOORE. Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d. net, 
NEW NOVELS. 
MOSCOW: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812. By 
FRED WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DUNDEE COURIER.—“ The various characters who figure in the story are well drawn; indeed, not 
one of them isa puppet. They live and move as if they were flesh and blood, and it is this insight 


into human minds that freshens the page of the book.” 
WILD WHEAT: a Dorset Romance. By M. E. Francis 
SCOTSMAN.—* The story is worth reading and re-reading, were it for nothing else than for making 


(Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
kmown to us Prue and a love that is as pure and strong and devoted as anything in fiction.” 








In Four Acts 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. 
mg with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G@. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. Reissue. Crown 





a 


TO AUTHORS. 
The ‘*MORNING LEADER” offers 


Prizes of 
£5 5s. 
each for six Short Stories of 2,000 words, 


To be delivered by Monday, 4th December, 


For the best Serial Story of 100,000 words a 


Prize of 
£100 is offered, 


Serial Stories are to be delivered not later that 
3ist March, 1906. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
NOVEMBER, 1906. : 
GERMANY AND Wak Scares IN ENGLAND. By Karl 


lind, 
Tue Excessive NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. By tho 
By 


Right Hon. Lord Avebury, 

THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY aT Sea, 
Edmund Robertson, K,C., M.P, (late Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty), 

THE DEANS AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED, By the 
Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor. 

Tue Lorp’s Day OBSERVANCE: A REPLy To Lorp 
Avepury. By the Rev. Frederic Peake, LL.D, 





(Secretary, Lord’s Day Observance Society). 

Days 1n a Paris ConvENT. By Miss Rose M, 
Bradley. 

Tue GaEtic Leacur, By the Countess Dowager 
of Desart. 

Tue Srock-Size or Success. By Miss Gertrude 
Kingston. 

Tue Roman Catacomss. By H. W. Hoare. 

Latin FoR Giris. By Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S, 

Some SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Housewives, By 
Lady Violet Greville. 

Out on THE “‘ NEVER NEVER.” By the Right Rev, 
the Bishop of North Queensland. 

THE AvSTRALIAN LazourR Party. By the Hon 
J. W. Kirwan, M.H.R. 

REDISTRIBUTION. By Sir Henry Kimber, Bart., 


Lrerats anp Foreran Pottcy. By Herbert Paul, 


London: SportiswoopE & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


2s, 6d.] THE NOVEMBER (2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Russia and Germany. By Dr. E, J. Dillon. 

Tue Crisis in Huna@ary. By Dr. Emil Reich, 

Op asp New Liguts on SHAKESPEARE’S HaMLet, 

By Professor Churton Collins. 

New Trapbe Routes 1x Evrore. By J. S. Mann, 

Tuer RevouT ry Arabia. By Arminius Vambéry, 

Humanism aS A RELIGION. By R. Christie. 

EnGiann’s DECADENCE: THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 

Treaty. By Pro Patria. 

ARNOLD Borcxitin, By Count S. C. de Soissons. 

Tue NARRATIVES OF THE RESURRECTION. By G, 
Margoliouth, 

Tue AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. By 

O. Eltzbacher. 

Some Recent Boos, By * A Reader,” 


London; Horace Marsuatt & Son. 


THE ASSYRIAN BRIDE. 6s. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Stonecutter of Memphis,” 
&c. Humour, Laughter, Mystery, Love, 
Adventure. 

This remarkable book (the second of a series) is 

a new departure in historical romance: a good story, 

amusing, exciting, entertaining, told in modern, 

up-to-date language. Scotsman.—‘' The carefully 

wrought-out plot rises to sensational climaxes, The 

work is both well imagined and powerfully written.” 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE a | SONS, Limited. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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“OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND PERICLES. 


A Reproduction in Facsimile, with Introductions by Mr. 
Swney Lez, of the earliest editions of that portion of 
Shakespeare’s work which found no place in the First Folio, 
viz. Pericles and the four volumes of poems—Venus and 
Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, and The Passionate Pilgrim. 

They will be issued in four styles of binding : 

In five volumes, not sold separately, either (a) in real vellum 
with kid leather ties (the precise form of the original binding), 
at £6 5s. net the set; or (b) in paper boards imitating vellum, 
with ties, after the original manner of binding, at £3 10s. net 

e set. 
= in a single volume (c) in rough calf, at £4 4s. net; or 
(d) in paper boards, at £3 3s. net. 

The number of copies printed will not be more than 1,250. 


THE MINOR POETS OF THE CAROLINE 


PERIOD. Edited, with Introductions, by Gzoraz Sarnts- 
pury, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. CoamBERiayns, 
Brenitowes, K. Paiuirs, Hannay, 10s. 6d, net. 


DEMETER: a Mask. By Roserr Brinezs. 
Crown 8vo, ls. net in paper; 1s. 6d. net in cloth. Also 
MUSIC to DEMETER. By Mr. W. H. Havow. Crown 4to, 
paper covers, 2s, 6d, net. 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. 


Complete, with exceptions specified in the Preface, Translated 
by H. W. Fowzer and F. G. Fowrrr. 4 vols, extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s, net. 


THE CRITICISM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Eight Lectures, By W.Sanpay, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
OF 


THE BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPT 
JEROME’S VERSION OF THE CHRONICLE OF 
EUSEBIUS. Reproduced in Collotype. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. K. Fornerineuam, M.A. Small 4to, paper boards, 
£2 10s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Edited by the Rev. J. F, Beruunz-Baxer and the Rev. F. E. 
BricgutTman. Published quarterly. Per number, 3s. 6d. net. 
Annual subscription, 12s. net, post-freo. 
Chief Contents of October Issue :— 

Tar ORIGIN OF THE AARONITE PRizstHoop. By the Rev. A. H. 
McNeile, D.D,—APHRAATES AND Monasticism: a Reply. By 
F. C. Burkitt.—Avottos. By J. H, A. Hart.—Tux Conpt- 
TION OF THE GERMAN PROVINCES AS ILLUSTRATING THE 
Metuops or St. Bontrace. By E. J. Kylie —Tuan Susrir 
Serpent. By the Rev. Geo, St. Clair. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC will be 


completed by the issue of the late Mr. Dannreuther’s “The 
Romantic Period” (Vol. VI.) and the second portion of Mr. 
Wooldridge’s “ The Polyphonic Period” (Vol. IT.) 

The price has been fixed at 15s. net for each volume, but the 
favourable reception of the work enables the Clarendon Press to 
offer, for a short period, Vols. II. and VI., which are nearly ready, 
at 15s. net for the two, and the whole six Volumes for £3 15s. 
net. Ina few weeks’ time this offer will be withdrawn, and then 

“ms prices will be 15s, net per volume, and £4 10s. net for 
the set. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Cuanzes 


Mercier, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT GRAMMAR: com- 


prising the Dialects of England, of the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, and of those parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
where English is habitually spoken. By JosepH Wricut, 
Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. net; 
but until December 31st, 1905, the Work can be purchased for 
10s. 6d, net, 


ADICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND WELSH | 


SURNAMES, with special American Instances, By the late 


Canon Barpstry. Small 4to, cloth, £1 1s, net. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE GLOSSARY OF 


THE DIALECT OF CUMBERLAND. By E. W. Prevost, 
Ph.D., F.R.S,E, Demy 8vo, papers covers, 10s. 6d, net. 


ESSAYS IN LOGOS AND GNOSIS, mainly 
in relation to the Neo-Buddhist Theosophy. By T. 8S. Lza, 
B.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 

The Pro- 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 


ceedings, Vol, I. (1908-4). 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. net, 
The PAPERS may be obtained separately. List on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 





500,000 


COPIES SOLD. 


THE AGGREGATE SALE OF MR. KERNAHAN’S IMAGINA- 
TIVE WORK (NOT INCLUDING HIS NOVELS) IS 
MORE THAN HALF A MILLION IN THIS COUNTRY 
ALONE. 


*," NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME COLLECTED IN 
ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


V-I-S-I-O-N-S. 


COULSON KERNAHAN. 





SOME OPINIONS OF MR. KERNAHAN’S PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED WORK. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ There is a touch of genius, perhaps even more 
than a touch, about this brilliant and original booklet.” 


ATHENZUM (four-column Review commencing on first page).—“ Eloquent] 
and often poetically written.” ” see) = J 


TIMES.—“ A writer of much insight and originality.” 
SPECTATOR,—“ Truly as well as finely said.” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. —‘“‘A brilliantly versatile novelist and a 
charming essayist.” 


_ Mr, J. M. BARRIE, in the BRITISH WEEKLY.—"' The vigour of this book 
is great, and the author has an uncommon gift of intensity. On many 
readers, it may be guessed, the book will have a mesmeric effect.” 


Mr, QUILLER-COUCH, in the SPEAKER.—“ Vivid and effectively told.” 
The late BISHOP OF LONDON.—“ Much imaginative force and beauty.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—*' Of haunting beauty.” 

ACADEMY,.—“ His book is a fine one, and we think it will live.” 
BOOKMAN,—"* Work which deserves to live.” 


PUNCH.“ Rises are freely predicted in Kernahans,”” 
“The Literary Stock Exchange.”) 


Mr, I, ZANGWILL.—“ A genius for poetical and spiritual allegory. 


(Mr. Punch on 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


In 3 vols. royal 8vo, extra cloth, £2 6s, net. 


HISTORY OF THE 


MOORISH 


EMPIRE 
IN EUROPE. 


By S. P. SCOTT, 


Author of “ Through Spain.” 


“This imposing and handsomely produced work is interesting 
from beginning to end...... He has produced a book of deep and real 
interest,”—Athenseum, + 


*©In no other work in English is there such a rich harvest of 
material for the history of the inner life of the Moors in Europe. 
The book must be pronounced a work of real value, a dignified and 
pleasantly written treatment of one of the most fascinating 
episodes in history.” —Speaker. 


‘An adequate and most entertaining work, which practically 
exhausts the history of the Moors in Europe.”—Sypectator. 


“It is painstaking and scholarly.”—Saturday Review. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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Messrs. NISBET’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


An Exceptionally Beautiful Book. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED. 


By the Right Hon. Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
With 20 Original Black and White Drawings 
By Mr. D. Y. CAMERON, A.R.S.A. 


Reproduced in Photogravure on Japanese Paper. 350 Numbered 
Copies only. Imp. 4to, £5 5s. net. 





READY VERY SHORTLY. 


A Great Book of History and Travel, 
A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY. 


By LADY LUGARD (Miss Flora Shaw). 


Being a Review and Description of the History of the Western 
Soudan and of Northern Nigeria. 


With 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


B. R. HAYDON and his Friends. 
By GEORGE PASTON, Author of “ Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“This most interesting Life.’’—Times. 
*‘Told with sympathy and with most delicate taste.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“* His life story is distinctly attractive reading.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


SIR LOUIS MALLET. A Study of his 
Life aud his Opinions. By BERNARD MALLET, Author of ‘ Mallet 
Du Pan and the French Revolution,’’ &. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Written with impartiality and in good taste...... a most interesting book.” 
“An admirable biography.”—Athenzum. —Scotsman, 


DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY 


By Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
SERMONS AT GLOUCESTER. 


With Portrait, sm. cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. [The Church Pulpit Library. 
* One of the best volumes of sermons that have been published for years, It 
is the permanent work of a master.” —-British Weekly. 


SERMONS AT RUGBY. By the Right 
Rev. J. PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. With Portrait, sm. 
cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. [Lhe Church Pulpit Library. 

** They are all rich in religious fervour, and lofty in tone.”—Scotsman, 


THE GRACE OF EPISCOPACY. 


By Canon BEECHING. With Portrait, sm. cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Lhe Church Pulpit Library. 


MR. BULLEN’S NEW STORY. 
A SON OF THE SEA. 3; F. T. BULLEN. 


With Illustrations in Colour, ex. er. 8vo, 6s. 
** An excellent sea-story, written in Mr. Bullen’s most attractive style.” 
—Scotsman. 
“ Boys will like this kind of seaman much better than Coleridge’s ‘ Aucient 
Mariner.’ ”’—Standard. 


THE METEOR FLAG OF ENG- 


LAND. By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. With Illustrations in 
Colour, ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. 

“An exciting book for boys. No better theme could be imagined to inspire 

ma of fierce sea fights and all the terrible possibilities of the scientific 
future.”—Daily Telegraph. 





BROWN. A Tale of Waterloo Year for 


Boys and Girls. By Miss DOROTHEA MOORE. Beautifully Lllus- 
trated, ex. crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

“A delightfully-told story.”’—Times. 

“Told with grace and prettiness...... refreshingly vivacious.”—Globe. 


Two Coloured Books for Children. 


LITTLE OLAF AND THE BEARS. An 
Originai Story. By ARTHUR CRAXFORD. With 20 delightful [lustra- 
tions by Henry Austin. Cloth, ls. 6d.; in paper boards, ls. net. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. By 
Miss ANNE BATCHELOR. With 24 Illustrations, cloth, ls. 6d.; in 
paper boards, Is. net. 


“Two cheap, dainty little illustrated volumes that must delight dainty little 
readers.” —Liverpool Courier. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 Berners Street, W. 





“The World’s Greatest ne 
Fossil Quarry ” 


is an article of exceptional interest 


appearing in the current issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 


Besides the above, the following articles 
which appear in the same tssue should 
prove of adcep interest to all outdoor 
people :— 

STOCK TO LEAVE ON A PARTRIDGE GROUND. 
By C. J. Cornisu. 

A SHOOT IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 

BRITISH AND BELGIAN GUNMAKING. 

‘*PAYING?” POULTRY FARMS. 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S DIARY FOR NOVEMBER, 

OLD WELSH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

EVENING PRIMROSES. 

ORGANISED EGG SUPPLY. 

MOTORS. By the Rev. AnunpELL Wuarrton. 

OPENING MEETS OF HOUNDS. 

GOLF: SOME YOUNGSTERS AND A VETERAN. 

A SPORTING LETTER FROM ‘* MAINTOP.” 

ACROSTIC COMPETITION. Prizes offered to Solvers. 


Ask your newsagent to send you a copy of the 


current issue of 


‘The County Gentleman 


and 
3 
Land and Water, 
or send the subjoined order form to 


The PUBLISHER, 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.0. 





ORDER FORM .. 


Please send me “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” dited November 4th, for which I beg to enclose 
64d. in stamps. 





Sp., Nov. 4th, 
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‘FROM DUCKWORTH & GO.’S LIST 


A LEADING AUTUMN BOOK. 
RED FOX. RED FOX. 


The Story of His Adventurous Career. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


Author of 


OF THE TRAILS. 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 


12mo, with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design. 50 Full- 
page Plates, and many Decorations by CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON BULL. 6s. net. 


“The most brilliant collection of animal stories that have appeared.” 


THE WATCHERS 


Square 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MACDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Jt is a piece of thoughtful work, touched with 
genuine insight. IT WILL MEET THE WANTS OF 
READERS WHO LOOK FOR A CAREFUL HUMAN STORY.” 

—TIMEs. 

“In ‘THE SACRED CUP’......is a novel position and a 
strong one. We have found it extremely interesting. 
The plot is well worked out, and the characters are 
clearly developed. Mr. Vineent Brown has taken his 
line, and clearly he means to keep it.”—AcapEmy. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 
THE SECRET KINGDOM. 
THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


“CLEVER, RIDICULOUS, BRILLIANT. Its humour genuine, its 
characterisation shrewd, its satire mordaut, its pathos undeniable.”— World. 

“Maintains and adds to his reputation as a humourist. The wit is never 
unkind, though it is generally pungent. The book provokes laughter at every 
turn. He has undeniable cleverness and the buoyancy of youth aud high 
spirits.” —Daily Maul, 

“Brimful of satire and brilliant with epigram. It is distinctly a clever 
book, and one over which the reader will laugh heartily.’’-—Scotsman. 

“Of all those wh» have recently devoted themselves to the comic side, there 
is none more remarkable than Mr. R.chardson.”—Sunday Sun. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W.H. HUDSON. 30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

The author of “Green Mansions” and “ The Purple Land” (romances 
which for their imaginative beauty the Spectator placed “ ina 
class by themselves”) describes the strange, fantastic wanderings 
of a child. 

ALITTLE BOY LOST, byits tender humour, and by the originality 
of the scenes with creatures of the woods, will fascinate children. 


It is CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as one of the best books for 
children this season. 





NEW ISSUE OF WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Covers designed by F. D. BEDFORD. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. 
BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. With an Introduction by 


E. V. Lucas. 
“Tf there be a better book for boys we should be glad to hear of it. It 
stands alone. It isa boy’s book from the first word to the last—a book for 
boys who are still boys, and also for boys who are masquerading as men, and 
fathers, and stockbrokers, but at heart are boys none the less.”—Speaker. 








Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


2 
UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gasnricr 
TARDE. Translated by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
*," This Book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells’s 
Romances, The Author's theories on Love and Art ure central ideas, and he 
constructs an exceptional milicw in order to give them play. 








MOLIERE and his Time. By Karu Mantzivs. 


45 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* The fourth volume of the ** History of Theatrical Art.” 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 
By ROBERT BURTON. 
Complete Library Edition in 3 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. net. 





MACMILLAN AND GCO.’S LIST. 


New Edition of RULERS OF THE SOUTH with a New Title. 
SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY and THE 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F. Manion Crawrorp. With Illus- 
trations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 








BY J. G. FRAZER. 
LECTURES ON THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 


By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of “The Golden 
Bough.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





H. G. Wells’s 


KIPPS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL. 


*,* A novel with a strong human interest. 








F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL. 


SOPRANO. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 


tion by Austin Donson and Illustrations by Hugh THomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 





SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER TO 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN’S 
NORWAY & THE UNION WITH SWEDEN. 


Globe 8vo0, sewed, 1s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epuunp Gossz. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


ESSAYS ON SOME THEOLOGICAL 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By Members of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Edited by Henry Barctay Swere, D.D. 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE PASTORAL IDEA. Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology, delivered at King's College, London, during the Lent Term, 
905. By James THEODORE Insxip, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL.” 
MICKY. By Evenyn Swapp. 
Brock. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
EASY MATHEMATICS: chiefly Arithmetic. 


Reing a Collection of Hints to Teachers, Parents, self-taught Students, 
and Adults, and containing a Summary or Indication of most things in . 
Elementary Mathematics useful to be known, By Sir Oxtver Lopeg, 
F.R.S., D.Se. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT AND METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. By Roperr Branpdon ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Academy.—'* What we discover is a fine impartiality....... a living interest in 

the problems of human life....... a great hatred of militarism, and that attitude 

towards life which is conveniently, if loosely, termed materialism ; and many 

pregnant reflections which may bear fruit in other minds than that which 

produced them.” 


INTERLUDES. = (Fourth 


Essays and some Verses by Horace Smits. 


Illustrated by H. M. 











Series.) Being Three 


Globe 8vo, 5s, 





THE PREVENTION OF SENILITY AND 


A SANITARY OUTLOOK. By Sir James Cxicuton-Browne, M.D, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. each. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY. With 44 Illustrations by Putz. 





THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF ' 
HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL, 
FENWICK’S CAREER, 


Appear in the November Issue of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


MRS. 





DUCKWORTII and CO, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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Skeffingtons’ New List. 


Ask at all Libraries for this most striking new book. 
THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, 448 pp., 10s, net. 


ANGELIQUE OF PORT-ROYAL, 


1591-1661. This biography covers a period of deep historic interest. The 
— of Richelieu, the — of Anne of Austria’s Regency, and 
the despotism of the great Louis had each their special bearing on the for- 
tunes of Angélique Arnauld. She was the friend of Francois de Sales and 
Mme. de Chantal, the inspirer of the religious movement that has Biaise 
Pascal for its chief exponent, and the leader of the celebrated Nuns and 
Hermits of Port-Royal. 
“‘The history of the Great Abbess, as unfolded in this most interesting 
work, will come to those in sympathy with the religion of silence with an 


irresistible appeal.” — Times. 
**A fine piece of historical work, in a style always strong and Clear and 


sometimes rich, which reminds us of the author of ‘ John Inglesant. 
—Glasgow Herald, 


“ A wonderful bit of history, a wonderful study of devotion, of patience, of 
a great moral effort—wonderfully told. We gladly welcome this scholarly 
volume.” —Church Times, 


A beautiful Gift-Book for those advancing in years. 


THIS DAY.—By the Rev. Dr. A. G. MORTIMER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG. 


Thoughts for Advancing Years. 

The beautiful chapters in this book form brief Readings, or Meditations, for 
those who are approaching, or have reached, old age. It deals throughout, in 
a spirit of consolation and help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings 
of advancing years. 

Among the Contents are:—Visions and Dreams—The Years that the Locust 
hath Eaten—The Way to Meet our Trials—The Loss of Friends—The Loss of 
the Power to Work—The Loss of our Independence—The Loss or Impairment 
of Sight—Deafness. Also many Chapters on the Bright.Features of Old Age 
—e.g., Patience—Cheerfulness—Kindness—The Opportunities and the Joys of 
Old Age—Heavenly Mindedness—The Realisation of God’s Presence, &c. 


A MOST INTERESTING NEW BOOK BY 
A. E. M. ANDERSON-MORSHEAD. 


Elegant cloth, 5s. net. 


A PIONEER AND FOUNDER. 


Reminiscences of some who knew ROBERT GRAY, D.D., First Bishop 
of Cape Town and Metropolitan of South Africa, With Preface by the 
Right Rev. Bishop WEBB, Dean of Salisbury. 

This book sketches, with deep personal interest, the character of South 
Africa’s first great Bishop, and is compiled almost entirely from new matter 
supplied to the author by the Bishop’s personal friends. Recollections, facts, 
and stories, hitherto unpublished, are given by the late Bishop of St. Helena 
and others of the South African Bishops, by some of the Clergy and Laity 
connected with the Cape, blended with the author’s own personal recollections. 


“May be read with much interest and profit.’’—Spectator. 


THIS DAY.—By the Very Rev. GEORGE HODGES, 
Dean of the Episcopal School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF THE 
SAINTS. 


Sermons and Addresses of great originality and of the deepest interest, 


By NORMAN PORRITT, M.R.C.S.y L.R.C.P.y FoNeS.Acy 
Consulting Surgeon, Huddersfield Infirmary.—JUST OUT, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH: 


Their Mutual Relationship and Influence. 
Among the Chapters are :—Christianity and the Healing Art—Jews and Gen- 
tiles—The Influence of Sunday—The Cult of Mrs. Baker Eddy—The Influence 
of Health upon Religion—Physical Deterioration—The Duty of the Church. 








A Capital Prize or Christmas Gift-Book. 
2s. 6d., with 15 splendid Full-page Illustrations. 


BARING-GOULD’S MEMORIAL 
OF NELSON. 


Lorp CaarLes BERESFORD HAS ACCEPrED THE DEDICATION. 
“ An excellent piece of work, just what we have the right to expect from 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s pen.”—Spectator. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THIS DAY.—By HOPE CRANFORD.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
IDA LLYMOND AND HER HOUR OF 
VISION. 


THIS DAY.—By LEOLINE PHILLIPS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WOMAN DISPOSES: ihe Psychology of an 
Experiment. A New Novel. 
“Distinguished in style, and original in method, narrated in the brightest 
fashion...... a book to-read with zest.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 








THIS DAY.—By LLOYD MEYRICK.—3s. 6d. 


VICAR DENIOR: an Incident in the Life of a 
Country Parson. 

“Mr. Meyrick shows literary gifts of a high order, and sympathy and 
insight with the workings of an introspective and highly-sensitive nature. 
The book is marked throughout by a vein of rich humanity, and readers will 
await with eagerness the next work from Mr. Meyrick’s pen.” —Daily Chronicle. 


wondon : SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C, 
y (Publishers to his Majesty the King.) 
And of all Booksellers, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Bacon’s Complete Philosophical Works. 
BACON : PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. ke. 


printed from the Texts and Translations, with the Notes and the Prefaces 
of SPEDDING and ELLIS, and Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Copious Index, by J. M. Ropertson. Large 8vo, buckram, 964 pp. 5s. 
‘To the man. of few books this work is a treasure. It may, indeed, be called 
an inestimable boon.’—NOTES AND QUERIES, ‘It looks like a guinea 
volume.’—BYSTANDER. 

Forms the latest volume of the Library of Historical and Stan. 
dard Literature (5s. each), in which have recently appeared RANKE’S 
History of the Reformation (816 pp.), BUCKLE’S History of Civilization 
(968 pp.), CARLYLE’S French Revolution (808 pp., with 32 portraits, ke.) 
i ari VEL YN SD and Corteyndence tan) ast Seer 

P+)s ’S Diary and Correspondence .), and g 
Worlks, edited by D.S. ManaoniourE, Lite.D. a PP.), and JOSEPAU 
Zach volume forms an édition définitive, at the lowest price which 
been charged for a similar book, ’ athe 


Architecture. 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By M. A. Buckmaster. With 17 Plates and 86 Cuts, and 
a Bibliography and Glossary, 8vo, gilt, 3s, 6d. net. ‘ Based on a simple 
classification of styles, with constant reference to famous (especially British) 
examples, of which a large number are attractively figured.‘—GLose, 


An Anthology for Mountaineers. 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS: 


an Anthology of Mountaincering. By E. A. Baker, M.A., and F. E, Ross, 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt edges, illustrated end papers, 2s, 6d. net, 
For Nature-Lovers and Nature-Students. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING 
FOR NATURE IN MEDIZVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By Prof, 
A. Brese. 63. ‘I'he literature of the whole world has been ransacked, and 
the nature-lover will pd here a feast which it would be sheer self-denial to 
forego for such a small matter as six shillings.’—-BYSTANDER. 


For Students of Early Fiction. 
GESTA ROMANORUM : Entertaining Stories 


Invented by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation. whence the most Cele. 
brated of our own Poets have extracted their Plots. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Rev. CuarLes Swan. Buckram, gilt top, 6s. net, 


MRS. APHRA BEHN’S NOVELS AND 


NOVELETTES (OROONOKO, FAIR SILT, &c.) Buckram, 6s, net, 


Punetuation. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


PUNCTUATION. With Examples. By T. F. Huspanp, M.A. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ‘It can be thoroughly recommended to those who desire g 
compact and reliable guide to the art of punctuating.’—GLascow HERALD, 


For Minor Poets and Verse-Writers. 


THE RHYMER’S LEXICON. By A. Lora. 


With Introduction by Prof. G. Sarntsspury. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘An excel- 
lent specimen of its class, There can be no doubt as to the infinite pains that 
have gone to the making of it.’—AruENzUM. ‘A work of extreme labour,’~ 
Nores aND QuERIES, ‘4 vei'y useful book.’—SPECTATOR. 


LATEST NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Accurate Texts—Unabridged—Where Desirable, Annotated and Indezed, 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 


ARNOLD (M.): ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

BACON: NOVUM ORGANUM. 

BROWN: HORZ SUBSECIVA, Series I. 

BURKE: THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
COLERIDGE: AIDS TO REFLECTION. 

DARWIN: VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 

GOLDSMITH: CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

LANDOR: IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. I: CLASSICAL 
LEOPARDI: DIALOGUES. 

MAINE: ANCIENT LAW. 

SMITH (Alex.): DREAMTHORP: Country Essays. 

SWIFT: JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

TYNDALL: GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 

TRELAWNY: RECORDS OF SHELLEY and BYRON, 


*,* Many others in active preparation. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net ; lambskin gilt, 2s, net. 
EDITORIAL NOTICE, 

This Series, projected and originally edited by Mr. A. H. Buxen, was recently 
purchased from him by the present publishers, when his editorship ceased, It 
now to be ramdly extended, and under the new proprietorship the following 
volumes have already been added, and many others will appear before the close of 
the year, 

JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Col. T. M. Warp. 

MORRIS (Sir L.): Poetical Works. (Authorised Selection.) 

PALGRAVE (F. T.): The Golden Treasury. 

PATMORE (Coventry). Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 

POE: Poetical Works. With The Poetic Principle, The Philo- 
sophy of Conesite and The Power of Words. With a Biographical 
Sketch by N. H. DoLe. 

PROCTER (Adelaide): Legends and Lyrics, with a Chaplet 
of Verses (not hitherto reprinted). 

ROSSETTI: The Early Italian Poets. In the Original 
Metres, with DANTE’S Vita Nuova. 

TENNYSON : Poetical Works, 1830-1863. 




















GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & CO’S 


NEW AUTUMN LIST. 





DAVID LYALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE RISE OF PHILIP BARRETT. Crown 


8v0, 320 pp., bevelled boards, 6s. 


“A story which must reach a host of deeply interested 
readers.” —LEICESTER Darty Post. 


REV. J. BRIERLEY’S NEW WORK. 
THE ETERNAL RELIGION. By J. 


Brizetey, B.A. (“J. B.”), Author of “Ourselves and the 
Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., bevelled boards, 6s. 


“ Suggestive of a wide knowledge and scholarship.” 
—ScorTsman. 


ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, B.A., D.D.: 


Life and Letters. By D. Macraprrn. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, Photogravure Portrait and LIllustrations, 


4s, 6d. net. 
“A pleasant and interesting book.” —Bxrirish WEEKLY. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BAPTISTS. 
By J.C. Caruitz, Author of “Talks to Little Folks,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


« Adequate and readable.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. By Amory H. Brap- 
rorD, D.D., Author of “The Growth of the Soul,” &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PILOT. A Book of Daily Guidance 


from Master Minds. Printed on India Paper and tastefully 
bound in leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. A Life 


of Jesus for Young People. By Rev. J. G. Srevenson. 
12 Illustration on Art Paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


WHY WE BELIEVE. Essays on Religion 


and Brotherhood. By P. WuirwreL~L Witson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Wilson has written a really notable book.” 
—Rev. C, Enson Watters, in the Daily News. 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? By Wasarnc- 


TON GLADDEN, D.D. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 256 pp., cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Coloured Paper 


Boards, Coloured Frontispiece, and 16 additional pages in 
Colour, 8s., cloth boards, 4s. 


“ Delightful.” —MancHESTER COURIER. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANIMAL SHOW. All New 


Pictures, Specially Drawn for the Book by Louis Warn, 
Crown 4to, Coloured Paper Boards, varnished, 1s. 


“ Will keep the youngsters in merry mood for hours.” 
—Luioyrp’s WzExty News. 





THE “FREEDOM OF 
FAITH” SERIES. 
Handsomely Bound in Green 


Leather, with Chaste Design 
in Gold, 1s. 6d. net. 


CLARKE’S 2s. COPY- 
RIGHT LIBRARY. 
A New Series of Novels by lead- 
ing Authors ata popular price. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
lettering, 2s. 


KIT KENNEDY. By S. R. 


Crocker. 


Two New Votumgs. 


CHRIST’S PATHWAY TO 
THE CROSS. By J.D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. 


THE CRUCIBLE OF EX- 
PERIENCE. By Rev. F. A. 
RuSsELL. 


CINDERELLA. By 8. R. 


CROCKETT. 


FLOWER-0’-THE-CORN. 
By 8. R. Crocxert. 


THE BLACK FAMILIARS. 
By L. B. Waurorp. 


Seven other Volumes Already 
Issued. 





FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





london: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 18 & 14 Fleet Street, B.C, 























































IF YOU WANT TO UNDERSTAND THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION NOW DEVELOPING 
IN THE CZAR’S DOMINIONS, READ 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 


By KONNI ZILLIACUS. 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of this able and exhaustive work has 
been in the inner counsels of the party that has worked 
Jor liberty and reform for many years. While poli- 
ticians with less knowledge have denied the possibility 
of the revolution that has now taken place, M. Zilliacus 
prophesied it from the first. He tells the whole story of 
the movement from the inside, and his book at the 
present time is of absorbing interest, 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 


Secretary, R.G.S. 


“ The Siege of the South Pole,” the fifth volume of 
this series, was issued last week, and the reception it 
met with at the hands both of the public and the Press 
has fully justified the confidence of the publisher. 





This handsome volume contains 450 pages, over 70 





Illustrations, and a large Coloured Map, and is published 





at 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SIEGE of the SOUTH POLE 


“The very first glimpse inside this handsome 
book shows how admirable a title has been chosen 
Sor it."—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


THE SIEGE of the SOUTH POLE 


‘* There has not hitherto been any single volume 
in which the entire story of Antarctic exploration 
is told in consecutive narrative form...... The present 
volume is a triumphant demonstration of his literary 
insight and skill.”’—MORNING Post. 


THE SIEGE of the SOUTH POLE 


“This must become the standard work of refer- 
ence on the Antarctic.’—MORNING LEADER, 


“The pages are as entrancing as those of the 
best novel,” —DAILY MAIL, 


THe VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES MUST BE ORDERED FROM A 
BOOKSELLER, BUT ON APPLICATION WE WILL SEND, Post-FREE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED Prospectus. AppDREss ALSTON RIVERS, 
LTD. (X.R. DEPT.), ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 





A NOVEL 
that places its Author in the 


FRONT RANK. 


As Dust in 
the 


A FIRST NOVEL BY A 
WBITER WHOSE NAME 
IS ALREADY WELL 
KNOWN. 

Mr. R. E. Vernéde has already made 
his mark as a writer of Short Stories, 
and in his First Novel, NOW READY, 
the clever characterisation and dialogue 
that distinguish his work are found at 
their best. 


The Pursuit Balance. 
of By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
‘ Author of 
Mr. Faviel. “The Unequal Yoke.”. 


6/- 


The book is all gaiety and abandon, 
@ delightful comedy, in short, narrated 
in the brightest vein. 


6/-, 


“Places her in the front rank 0 
women writers of .to-day.”—WoOBLD. 











London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. Arundel Street, W.O, 
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A. H. BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. W. B. YEATS. 


POEMS, 1895-1905. By W. B. Yzars. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Shortly. 
#.# This Volume contains all Mr. Yeats’s lyrical and dramatic 
work for the past ten years. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS 
NASHE. Edited by R. B. M‘Krrrow. In 4 vols., with 
numerous Facsimiles, demy 8vo, £2 2s. net. 750 copies 
printed, and the type distributed. 

Vois. I., II, and ILI, completing the Text, are now ready. 
Vol. IV., containing Ménoir, Notes, Glossarial Index, §c., is in 
the press. 

“ Nothing that can contribute to the advantage or delight of 
the reader is wanting, and the edition seems in every way 
preferable to that of Grosart.”—Notes and Queries. 


HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Printed Verbatim 
and Literatim from the Original MSS. at Dulwich. ' Edited 
by W. W. Grea. In 2 parts, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net each. 

[Part L., Text, ready ; ‘Part II. in the press. 
“The preparation of such a work has long been desired, and 
we are glad to see that the task, which requires special biblio- 
graphical and paleographical knowledge, has been undertaken 
by such a competent hand.”—Athenxum. 


HENSLOWE PAPERS: being a Collection of 


Documents Supplementary to Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by 
W. W. Gree. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [In the press. 


The WORKS of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 


Edited by A. H. Butuen. New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 12s. net. [In the press. 


MEMOIRS OF MILES BYRNE. New Edition. 
Edited by SrrpHen Gwrnn. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Shortly. 

*.* Miles Byrne was a well-to-do County Wexford farmer, who 
became one of the leaders of the rising in 1798. The memoirs 
recount his experiences of rebellion in Ireland, and give a full 
history of Napoleon’s Irish Regiment, with much miscellaneous 
information about the exiled Irish in France and a sketch of the 
campaign for the liberation of the Greeks. 


PASTORAL POETRY AND PASTORAL 

DRAMA. A Literary Inquiry, with special reference to the 

re-Restoration Stage in England. By W. W. Grea. 
oon 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


BORGIA: a Period Play. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
THE DREAMER’S BOOK. By J. H. Pearce, 


Author of “Esther Pentreath,’ &c. Super-royal 16mo, 
8s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
*,* Some of the phantasies in this collection are from “ Drolls 
from Shadowland” (1893) and “Tales of the Masque” (1894). 
Others are published for the first time. 


THE WELL OF THE SAINTS. By J. M. 


Synex. With an Introduction by W. B. Years. Being 
Vol. IV. of “Plays for an Irish Theatre.” Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


INNOCENCIES: a Book of Verse. By 


KatTHaRInE Tynan. Super-royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


In 10 vols. (The “Stratford Town” Edition.) Super-royal 
8vo, 1,000 Copies on English Hand-made Paper, 10 guineas 
net the Set. 
*.* Also 12 Copies on pure vellum, 4 of which remain for 
sale (price on application). 
[Vols. I-IV. now ready, Vol. V. shortly. 
*,* Vol. X. will include new Essays on Shakespearean Subjects 
by Eminent Scholars, Critics, and Men of Letters. 
“The most beautiful and most desirable of all the library 
editions of Shakespeare.” — Bookman. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Super-royal 


16mo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
*,.* Also 12 Copies on Vellum. OUT OF PRINT. 
“The daintiest conceivable edition.”—Notes and Queries. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. Super-royal 16mo, 


8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


NOW READY.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. net. With 
Maps and Plates. 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO THE WAR OF 1812. 
By Carrain A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Captain Mahan presents in a series of vivid Pictures the 
stirring events of the war, the points of single-ship fights and 
squadron actions, giving due attention to the strategic interest 
of campaigns on the land and the diplomacy of the time, 





READY.—8vo, 6s. 


WHERE THE SUN SETS. 


Memories from Other Years and Lands, 
By FRANCIS SINCLAIR. 


The Author of this remarkable book says in his preface that 
he belongs to a “Coterie of Wanderers” who make it a point to 
foregather in London during the month of May. At their 
reunions they are expected to recount any striking adventures in 
which they have taken part. This volume is the result of notes 
taken at the meetings by the author. 





In 1 demy 8vo vol., 764 pp., 12s. 6d. net. With many 
Illustrations, Battle Plans, and Maps. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain. 


By Carr. A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


“A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” 
—Spectator, 





READY.—Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
MYRRH AND AMARANTH. 
By Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 


This little book will be found specially valuable as a gift-book 
to those who are suffering long in pain, and to those who are 
dissatisfied with their lot in life. 





READY.—36s. net, imperial 8vo, Illustrated. 


FROM FIBRE TO FABRIC. 
By E. A. POSSELT. 


A Treatise giving a thorough Description of the Properties 
and Supply of the Fibres, as well as the various Processes 
dealing with Wool, Cotton, Silk, covering both Woven and Knit 
Goods, also descriptive Illustrations of the Construction of the 
most Modern Improvements to Machinery Accessories, Supplies, 
Power, &c., for the use of Manufacturers, Mill Managers, Over- 
seers, Students, and Inventors. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Reissue of Illustrated Copyright Works by 
JULES VERNE. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send an Illustrated Prospectus 
of the different Titles on application. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 
By Dr. J. PATERSON SMYTH. 


The illustrated edition now reprinted is the seventeenth, and 
makes a total of 89,000 copies issued. 








A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, London; and 
Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited, 
15a Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 0S List 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


DOSS PSHSSSSOSS SOSH SOSSOSOSOOOEEOOOOOD 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY, 1807-1821. 


ICHARD VASSALL, Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). With which is incorporated a chapter termed “Miscellaneous Reminiscences.” 
By HENRY ¥ Edited by Lord STAVORDALE, Editor of the ‘‘ Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox.” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. a. 











——_—_— 


A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS AND AFTER. 


ife of the COUNTESS REDEN. From Diaries, Letters, &., hitherto unpublished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Authorised Translation b 
aa i CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. HOPER. With an Introductory Note by KOBERT 8S, RAI'T, Author of the “ Life 
of Lord Gough.” With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. 


t Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters of the King of Prussia, 1870-71, Translated from the French by J. L. e 
Letters of Coun FORD, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. en a oa 


«Will be one of the most vit read P pa of the present season, because it reveals a personality of infinite attraction...... we have nothing but praise 
his most attractive book.”—Morning Post, . - ; ‘ , 
for Oriao cialis letters of Count Hatzfeldt to his accomplished wife throw interesting sidelights on the course of the Franco-German War."—Daily Chronicle. 
“tis seldom we have the pleasure of reading so many letters, written for private perusal, which haveso little that is dull; they are bright, chatty, and 
full of human teeling.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 1905. 


irst Issue.) Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904, and showing the Course of Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With about 250 Tables and Diagrams, 
(Firs ) 10s. 6d. net. This is the only work that shows the Course of Trade, ? 
“Mr. Holt Schooling is not a statistician who seeks to make figures subserve party interests. His sole aim is to collate them in order to as-ertain what 
they prove. This elaborate survey of the British trade position....... Hard facts set forthin a businesslike way.”’—Saturday Renew. 
“This is a book which deserves the closest possible study....... Masterly....... An immense range of facts is coyered....... Most striking and suggestive.” 
; ‘ —Daily Mail, 
“The usefulness of Mr. Schooling’s computations may not be denied. Most elaborate....., and of great value. Unique in its completeness.”—Glasgow Herald, 





— 








JUST OUT.—Reissue, with Orographical Map of the Nile Basin, 


OUR SUDAN. 


Ly JOHN WARD, Author of “Egypt: its Pyramids and Progress,” &c. Dedicated by request to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. Crown 8vo, 400 PP.» 
720 Illustrations, 21s, net. A new issue has been found necessary. The only work on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
LETTER FROM SIR RUDOLF VON SLATIN. 

“Dear Mr. Ward,—Your delightful and most interesting book on the Sudan reached me a short time ago. I congratulate you heartil 
on the excellent manner in which the work is written and illustrated. All of us who have done our little best to regenerate the country. 
after its terrible misfortunes, have received more than kind treatment at your hands....... I don’t suppose any one realises more than 
I do the change that has come over the Sudan since my old and tyrannical master, the Khulifa, disappeared from the scene. Your 
description of the ‘Peace and Frogress’ is, in fact, a sequel to my ‘Fire and Sword in the Sudan.’—With kindest vegawss. believe me, 
yours sincerely, . V. SLATIN,” 





WAVRE & GROUCHY'’S RETREAT. SMILES. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of the “ Life of 
By W. HYDE KELLY, R.E. With Maps, demy 8vo, 8s. net. Sir John Fowler.” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. . 
“Brings forward, with a vividness and brilliancy which compel attention 


f th t obscure pages in thestory of the famous struggle.’ 
throughout, one of the most obscure pag penne auoneken ee. MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. 6s. 








THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES, 
Published for the Government of India, 


: NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of 
Public and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of the British in Bengal TH E R E D-HAI r E Dp WOMAN. Her 


during the Reign of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical Autobiography. By Miss LOUISE KENNY. 
Introduction, by S. C, HILL, late Officer in Charge of the Records of the 


Goverpunent of india. Sree. Gong 8vo, 12s. net each vol. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON, 
including B y { Pan ji Yorth-W ince 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS, | re re coctal Provinces Aveo Gee’ ther Matea scenes 


























By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), President of the Rothamsted Experimental Assim. With 78 Maps and Plans of ‘Towns aud Buildings, Fifth Edition, 
, Station; First President of the South-Eastern Agricultural College. crown 8vo, 20s, 
Issued with the authority of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee. 
With Iliustratious, mediura 8ve, 10s 6d. net. JAPAN. By BASIL Hate Coamperr AIN 
and W. B, MASON “ With Maps and Plan, Seventh Edition, 20s. 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. ee 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. SCHOOL: 
NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF THE ALLIANCE. “CoLonrensts.” Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
THE WORLD INFLUENCE OF BRITAIN AND JAPAN. NOVEMBER.—Price 6d. net. 
E. JoUN SOLANO, PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
CHARLES LAMB. Artruur Symons. POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 


TITAS n Bice . . EACHIN PE 
THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. ARNOLD WHITE. be i ie p tg 3 = ce . aw 
LIVING LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. Lapy Grecory. THE FINANCE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Griizert Fazer, 


7 Tal : , Pitan IAD - miles — \ } ion. By E. M. Lone. 
PUNIC SCULPTURE. IN THE LAVIGERIE MUSEUM OF 8. | COMMON ROOM PAPERS CA Gienatic Hypocriay.” 


LOUIS AT CARTHAGE. Cillustrated.) Sopu1A BEALE. EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 
THE DECAY OF SELF-CONTROL. Basin Tozer. OUR LEADERS.—XXIII._ Professor J. Adams. 
ENGLISH BOOKS READ BY SWEDISH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. B 
SOCIETY JOURNALISM. SrerHeN STAPLETON. C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. ; 
mi cammentii aia nada ‘ POLICY OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF INTERMEDIATE ED 
THE ASYLUM TREATMENT OF INSANE. Berwanp Hot. | POUCY, OF SHE COMMISSIONERS UCATION 
LANDER, M.D. . SCHUOL LIFE IN CHINA. By Cuun-Wine Hon. 
WILLIAM BLAK 7 1 RBE ES THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. ‘Hugh Rendal.” 
enemies See Manemeet Tem, THE SCHOOLS OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. By J. C. Mepp, M.A. 
ONSIEUR PARAPLUIE.” LAuReENCE JERROLD. A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—V, By H. Kixasmitt Moons, D.D, 


NOTES ON CHARITY ORGANISATION. H. N. Hamriron | THE THREE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Nona (, Usure. 
“STRONG MEN AND GENTLEMEN.” (In the XIV., XV. and XVI. Cen- 





HOARE. turies.) By Evecumbe Srater. 
ON THE LINE. UNCONVENTIONAL LESSONS IN MATHEMATICS: HARMONICAL PRO- 
= GRESSION. By E. M. Laneiey, M.A. 
BEAUJEU (concluded). H. C, BAILEY, REVIEWS. MINOR NOTICES. BOOKS RECEIVED. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOKS. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Coloured Plates, Facsimile Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawing by 


W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


Edition de Luxe all Sold. 





ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. 


With 92 Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Uniform with his former “A Little Tour in 
France,” W. D. Howetts’ “Italian Journeys,” and JOHN 
Hay's ‘Castilian Days.” Small 4to, cloth, 10s. net. 


‘‘There have been few reprints of recent years with quite the 
same occasion for welcome.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: First 
President of the Royal Academy. By Sir WALTER ARM- 
STRONG. Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in 
English Art.” Popular Edition, Royal 8vo, with 52 Plates, 
15s, net. 

“ With all its well-proportioned and well-arranged biographical 
and critical material still intact.”—Manchester Guardian. 





THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY 
SAINT MARY : 280UGHT OUT OF DIVERS 


TONGUES AND NEWLY SET FORTH IN ENGLISH 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “The Grey World.” 
Pott 4to, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 





IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 
From the Italian of MATILDE SERAO. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 

“ A plain record of a journey through the Holy Land under- 
taken by an ardent Catholic.”—Sunday Times, 





CARTHAGE of the PHCENICIANS 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN EXCAVATION. By MABEL 
MOORE. Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece, 6s. 

“A yomance of archaeology...... exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive.’—Birmingham Post. 





SICILY. By Sr. Cratr Bapprtzy and the 


late A. J.C. HARE. Crown 8yvo, numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, 3s. Practically a new volume. 





MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. 
By 8. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“ Warns us of quacks, touches our hearts about the sick poor, 
and makes us marvel how hospitals can be carried on with the 
miserable funds at their disposal.”—World, 





YOUNG GERMANY. Being the Sixth 


and Final Volume of MAIN CURRENTS IN XIXth 
CENTURY LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish 
of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


“The respect which Dr. Brandes has won from English readers 
—notoriously indifferent, if not hostile, to foreign criticism— 
must always entitle his work to serious consideration. J udgments 
from without should be instructive; and Dr. Brandes is marvel. 
lously well read, illuminating in analysis, comprehensive and 
balanced in his historic outlook.” —Athenzum. 





MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
A Short History. By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
Revised and Enlarged Portrait Edition, demy 8vo, with 
72 Plates, 7s. 6d. 


“ A history of literature accompanied by illustrations is almost 
onan a novelty. The portraits increase the interest of the book 
both for the dilettante reader and for the academic student.” 

—Birmingham Post, 





ROMANCERO Book III. and LAST 


POEMS. By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by 
MARGARET ARMOUR. Uniform Edition. 
12 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


Complete in 


“ A work of very great difficulty has been performed with care 
and skill.”—Glasgow Herald. 





HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS, 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuaarzzs Lams, 


(Iwo Vols.) Introduction by ARTHUR WavuGH. Each vol, 
cloth, 6d. net; limp leather, 1s. net. Size, Gin. by 4in, 
Photogravure Froutispieces. 
“ Well printed and prettily bound. Nothing could he better.” 
—Journal of Education. 





BROTHER EAST AND BROTHER 


WEST: A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By LEIGHTON LEIGH. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“We should wish to see this volume in the hands of all 
speakers and writers on the ‘Unemployed’ Question. There is 
plenty here to challenge, if it can be challenged.” 

—Reynolds’s Weekly, 





RIP VAN 


WINKLE. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Royal 4to, 15s. net. 


*©A volume that is a real delight...... worthy of the highest praise...... nothing finer has been done in England in the way of 


illustrations in colour.”—Jorning Post. 


“Thoroughly deserving of the epithet charming...... It is highly probable that the book will be greatly in request for gift 


purposes.’ —Queen. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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Messrs. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—6s.: each 


AntHony Hope. 
Rosert HICHENS. 
W. B. MaxweE.u. 
RicuarD Bagot. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL, 
VIVIEN. 

THE PASSPORT. 

SIR AGLOVALE DE GALIS. C. Housman. 
BRENDLE. M. PIckTHALL, 
My FRIEND the CHAUFFEUR. ©.N.& A.M. Witt1amson. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. H. B. Marriott Watson. 


DIVERS VANITIES. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY, 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. 

THE PATIENT MAN. 

|THE FERRYMAN. 

|THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. 

|THE PARISH NURSE. 


ArtTnur Morpison. 
B. M. Croker. 

KE. M. ALBANESI. 
EpEn PHILLPOTTS. 
Percy WHITE. 
HELEN MATHERS, 
DOROTHEA GERARD. 
Mary E. Mann, 





— 


AN OUTLANDER 


IN ENGLAND: 


Impressions of an Australian in England. 


By J. H. M. ABBOTT, Author of «Tommy Cornstalk,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A series of impressions of England and the English from an Australian point of view. Its interest for English readers lies in the fact that it presents a 
view of their country and its conditions which is impossible from an interior standpoint. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


i rtraits stratious, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 2ls. net 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21 . 
“Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 


pupils.”— Times. 


MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON AND HER 


TIMES. By Janet Aupis. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 
3vo0, 10s. 6d. net. 
The hook sketches the state of all classes of society in th .ast years of the 
reign of Louis XV., the close of the courtly days of the ‘‘ Old Régime.” 


MARY STUART. By Frorence MacCuny. With over 
40 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. rae 

“The author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits complete 
balance of judgment. Her narrative is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of 
the picturesque. She is extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from 
the credulity into which sympathy is apt to run.”—Athenzum. 

“The story has been told a thousand times, but none is better or fresher 
than this latest version. The charn: of the book is its womauly insight and 
more than womanly compassion.””—Liverpool Post. 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Rox. With many 


Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ A volume which is sorely needed.”’—Daily Mail. 

“Full of interest and instruction to collectors.”—Truth. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. 


Mirron. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
A biography of Jane Austen, and a picture of the society of her time. 
“A very full and complete study of the authoress and her surroundings.” 


—Globe, 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID. : 


With a Commentary by 
W. F. Coss, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Biyys. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
In this Volume the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking 
figures of modern times, and gathers up the biographical information scat- 
tered through the pages of works which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. by A. D. Innus. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the Fourth Volume, but the Second Volume to be published, of the 
New History of England under Prof. Oman’s Editorship. 
With 


MASTER WORKERS. By Harowp Bucsis. 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the methods, outlook, and views on work of many dis- 

tinguished personalities—e.g., His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, the Bishop of London, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts, Earl Roberts, &c., &c. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life, ‘Times, Work, 


Sitters,and Friends. By WiLLiam B. BouLtoy, With 40 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 61, net. 
This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose 
remarkabie personality, eminence as a painter, and the picturesque character 
of whose times and acquaintances together provide a subject of great interest. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W.B. Boutron. With 


49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The picturesque eighteenth century lives from the beginning to the end. 
It has the charm of its subject and all is in keeping.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A volume as bright and sparkling as an evening at the Club where 
Johnson roared and Goldy sulked and bland Sir Joshua smiled and took 


snuff,”—Daily News, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By J. G. Mitiats. With 
many Illustrations. Revised & Cheaper Edition, wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J.C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
. [The Antiquary’s Books. 
“Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learning. Here, too, is a store of 
curious information on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew 


80 well.” —QOutlook, 
A Series of 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
Observations on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk-eyed 
Crus found in that Neighbourhood, with a List of the Species.’ By 
A. H. Patterson. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank SouruGate. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book covers an area of most interesting country, including the 
charming Norfolk broadlands, and the characteristic seaboard and lowlands of 
this part of England, 


SECOND EDITION, 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Hersert 
MarsHatt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tf the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it 
excites in the veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome. 
Dull of spirit must he be who, skimming its pleasant pages, does not feel 
himself moved to follow in the ‘ Wanderer’s’ footsteps. It is the gaiety of 
our author, his simple pleasure in things seen and everything that delights the 
average man, which makes him so thoroughly agreeable a travelling com- 
panion.”—Athenzum., 

“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise — 

—Times. 


DAN LENO: his Life and Achievements. By J. Hickory 


Woop. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author has carried out his task with a sympathy and ability which 
make the book good reading from the opening page to the conclusion; and it 
is enriched with many photographs and drawings, which will make the incom- 
parable humourist live again in the memory.”—Daily News. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Hutton. 

With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“* A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true 

poet in prose. Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations 4 - al 
—Daily Mail, 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being. Addresses 
and Sermons. By WattTer Locs, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

This volume attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an 
inspired book and a guide to life. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Curozza Money. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. - 
**Mr. Money is a master of figures, and he understands the facts that lie 
behind them.”—Morning Leader. . 
‘*Mr. Money has rendered a great service in visualising for us the great 
injustice which underlies our whole civilisation. The book teams with 
statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninteresting page.”"—Daily News. 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of Devon and 
Cornwall. Collected from the Mouths of the People. By S. Barrne- 
Gou.p, M.A., and H. FLerrwoop Sueprarp, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition, under the Musical Editorship of Cecit J, Saaxp, Priucipal of the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. Imperial 4to, 5s. net. 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By Joun Masz. 
FIELD. With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
A book which every grown-up Englishman should read and every English 
boy should possess and keep,”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘‘A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred years ago. It is clear, strong, 
live work every line of it.”’—Daily News, 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Epwarp Hutton. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The most perfect gems of English love poems.”—Duily Express. 

“* A charming anthology....... all of gold.” —Daily Graphic. 

“A most discriminate collection, A few notes, entirely felicitous, have been 
added, and a slight but accurate and informing sketch prefixed.” 

—Morning Leader, 
** An exquisite and fragrant garland; a volume to keep close at hand.” 


—T. P.’s Weekly. 
THE SECRET OF POPULARITY. By Hux Hor. 
rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This useful book shows the way to attain social success, 


THE DOINGS OF ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by 


the ‘‘ Westminster” Orrice Boy. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By Witt1Am SHAKESPEARE- 
Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Arden Shakespeare. 

A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R. Il’. Townprow. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

CLAUDE. By Epwarp Ditton. With many Illustrations, 
demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


THE COTTON TRADE. By Prof. 8S. J. Cuapman, Dean 


of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 


MONOPOLIES, TRUSTS, AND KARTELLS. By ¥. W. 


Hirst. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Books on Business, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Vol. I.— 


EIKONOKLASTES and THE TENURE OF KINGS AND MAGIS. 








TRATES. Crown 8vo, 6d, net; cloth, 1s. net. [Methuen’s Standard Library, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List, 


SECOND EDITION.—READY NEXT WEEK, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 


a By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
; Crown 8vo, eloth boards, 63. 
‘Fresh, brilliant, and pointed, yet also grave and edifying. At the point where the journalist stops, the point where the ‘good copy’ ends, he becomes 


eloquent and serious, and carries the reader along with him past the shallows into deep waters......These studies are coloured with vivi perso 
recall the voice and presence of the man with whom the writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette. senitiens nal touches which 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


A Churchman’s Review of the Education Controversy. 
With an Account of the Aims and Methods of the United Parishes Organisation. 
By the Rev. W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Onthedral Church, Birmingham, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net ; in paper, 1s. net; postage, 3d, extra. 
Write to Wells Gardner, Darton & Co,, Ltd., for their Catalogue of Theological and other Booka, 


























Mr. S. R. Crockett’s New Book for Children.—_Now Ready. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
The only other two Volumes for Children by Ss. R. CROCKETT— 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. | THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION, WITH 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RL THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 


“A more delightfu] book for young, old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 


pessible to conceive.”’—Truth. 
“Tt shows Mr. Crockett in quite a new light, as one who not only loves and Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, ELI. 
understands children, but knows how to write about them.” ** When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
—Educational Review, have read, we are still short of the mark.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 


"THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. Pad R U D E N T P A U L 7 N A 
r 
TH E BLU E VE 1 = By G. M. GEORGE, and Illustrated by G. M. C. Fry. 


" . ” A delightful Nonsense-Book, which young and old alike will enjoy, b 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &. . senda te tee tae Mee njoy, by 


Illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, printed in colour, 1s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boars, 3s. 6d, [Shortly. TH E PISKEY PU RSE S 
TH E HAPPY-GO-LU Cc Kl ES. Tales and Legends of North Cornwall. 


By ENYS TREGARTHEN, 








By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “At the Foot of the Rainbow.” Illustrated by J. Ley Perurperpar, 
Illustrated by Eva Roos, Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, 3s. net, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. “They have all the charm and simplicity that belong to that world of 
: page romance which the wonderful imagination of the Cornish people has created, 
The surroundings of a family on board an old hulk are decidedly original The delightful drawings of Mr. Pethybridge contribute not a little to th 
and entertaining. local atmosphere of the book.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘ 





The New Volume by E. Nesbit. 


OSWALD BASTABLE and Others. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Treasure Seekers,” ‘‘ The Would-be-Goods,’’ 
Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROCK and H. E. MILLAR, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. [Ready November 10th. 





MATSYA. MATS YA.| THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
The Romance of an Indian Elephant. By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD, 
‘ 7 WORTH Copiously Illustrated. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. Uniform with Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
With Tinted Illustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT, 
rig? Crown 8vo, cloth seeni 6s, [Shortly DARTON’S SUNDAY DARTON’S SUNDAY 
, i PLEASURE BOOK. PLEASURE 6OOK. 
FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES, 
HOW TH IN GS WE NT WRONG With over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, | Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth 
= cloth boards, 2s, 6d. boards, 2s. 6d. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of ‘A Family of Girls,” &c. The conterts a meinlz of Bible enalinte aoe pictures 
ae 5 .s with outlines to be coloured, pictures wanting words, word pictures, missing 
Illustrated by Kare Stacer. words, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very attractive to 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. young folks. A Key is printed separately with each copy. 








Mr. E. V. Lucas’s New Volume for Children.—Just Out. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 





SIXTH THOUSAND. 


ORIGINAL POEMS & OTHERS. a 
By ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas, 
Illustrated by Francis D. Beprorp. By MARY MACLEOD. 
This New Edition of the centepary issue has been revised with some Introduction by Sipyer Lez. Illustrations by Gorpon Brownz, B.L, 
additional improvements. A very attractive book.” —Spectator. 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 44 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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